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large diameter 
cast iron pipe. 
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Our pipe bears 
this trademark 
of The Cast 
Tron Pipe Re. 
search Associ- 
ation. 


Headquarters for large diameter cast iron pipe—a majority of the tonnage 
produced each year bears the U.S. foundry mark. Our foundries are pre- 
pared for quantity production at short notice in sizes up to 84-inch. Recent 
notable installations of U.S. Cast [ron Pipe in large diameters for water and 
gas mains are described and illustrated in a handsome book “Along Large 
Cast [ron Lines,” which we shall be glad to send on request. 


UNITED STATES PIPE AND FOUNDRY COMPANY, BURLINGTON, N. J. 
SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK, BUFFALO, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, 
DALLAS, BIRMINGHAM, KANSAS CITY, MINNEAPOLIS, SEATTLE, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 


CAST IRON PIPE 


Copyright 1932, United States Pipe and Foundry Ce. 


Mention Tae Amenitcan City—it helps. 
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\id from R.F.C.-Important October Developments 


sel f-Liquidating Public Works 


Projects Approved 


sho first three self - liquidating 


blic works projects to be giv- 


Federal aid under the Emergency 
Palief and Construction Act of July 
1) were listed on this page last month. 
During October the Reconstruction 
nance Corporation authorized aid to 
amounts 


dditional projects in the 
ndicated : 


improvements and addi- 


supply svstem 
\riz.. improvements, water 
system 
Rio Grande Flood Control 
jistrict, new construction 


ink San Francisco and Oak 
the mainland ; 
te. IL. water-supply system 
Wash.. improvements to water 


. water and sew 


ke Rapids, N. ¢ 


g stem 
it, Ohio. additions, improve- 
nts to water-supply system 


hia. Kv.. to complete water-sup 


$645.000 


5 


50.000 


.784.000 


62.000.000 


m . 
Ky.. filtration plant, water- 


ipply system 
Savanna. Ul.-Sabula, Iowa, to complete 
pridg ove 
ky. Ohio, water system sludge 


ution systeM 


Gulfport, Miss., warehouses, rails and 
gwitchtrack, 


*Tentative approval only. 


Progress in Housing 


Legislation 


580.000 
491,000 
365.000 
200,000 
29,000 
47,000 
190,000 
77,000 
75,000 


150,000 


_ the Emergency Relief and 
Construction Act was adopted 
n July, no state other than New York 
had legislation under which applica- 
tions could be made or Federal aid to 
limited-dividend housing corporations. 
Since that time bills for such legisla- 
tion have been drafted in several states, 
and have been enacted in Texas and 
Ohio. Neither of these two acts nor 
the New York law is regarded as ideal 
by persons who have had practical ex- 
perience with such legislation. 
aid to officials and civic organizations 
in the many other states which will be 
considering housing legislation during 
the coming year, the National Commit- 
tee for Trade Recovery, through its 
Chairman, Robert D. Kohn, (56 W. 
sth St. New York) is serving as 
headquarters for aid in bill drafting. 

\ preliminary outline of principles 
to be embodied in a state housing act, 
prepared in cooperation with a spe- 
cial committee of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, was made available 
some months ago (and published in 


As an 


THe American City for August, pages 


oy » 
Ol and 83). 


Some espec ially helpful 
suggestions were subsequently received 
from Walter Kruesi. Secretary of the 
Brooklyn Garden Apartments, Ine.. 
and other ideas were developed at a 
group conference held in New York 
October 27. at the joint call of 
Lawrence Veiller, Director of the Na- 
tional Housing Association. and of the 
editor of THe American Ciry. Addi- 
tional information on this subject of 
housing legislation may be secured 
from Mr. Kohn at the above address. 


Model Acts for Sewerage 
Works and Water Works 
DISCUSSION of the conditions 


under which water and sewerage 
projects will be regarded as_ self- 
liquidating by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and texts of 
model acts for such projects, together 
with an outline of principles regard- 
ing service charges, are contained in a 
11-page pamphlet, “Federal Funds for 
Unemployment Relief Work and How 
to Get Them.” distributed in October 
by the National Committee for Trade 
Recovery. Requests for copies of this 
document should be addressed to the 
Executive Secretary of that organiza- 
tion, L. J. Mulhearn, at 330 W. 42d 
St.. New York.7 
Another document of importance is 
a paper on “Re-employment and Trade 
Recovery,” by Malcolm Pirnie, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Water Works 
Practice of the American Water Works 
Association, delivered at a conference 
on Promotion of Employment, held in 
Indianapelis on October 13 at the call 
of Governor Leslie of Indiana. Copies 
are obtainable from the Association’s 


office, 29 W. 39th St.. New York. 


Ample Funds Available 
HERE is no shortage in the United 
States of funds which might be 
made available for the prompt con- 
struction of well-planned public works 
and large-scale housing projects. This 
fact has again been made _ indubit- 
able by the tremendous demand for 
last month’s offering of 41-year 3 per 
cent Treasury notes. On October 1] 
the Treasury Department announced 
bids totaling $8.368,000,000—an over- 
subscription of more than eighteen 


See also a Municipal Waste Disposal Act sug 
gested by The American Society of Municipal 
Engineers, published in full in THe American 
City, pages 78-79 


times the offering of S450.00.000, 

With such vast funds seeking invest- 
rent through the Federal Government. 
there seems much to be said for a 
resolution adopted October 7 by the 
annual convention of the New Jersey 
State League of Municipalities, urging 
legislation at the coming session of 
Congress “whereby the powers of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
shall be so broadened that funds will 
be made available to states and their 
political subdivisions. through loans 
or the purchase of their securities, for 
urgent public needs which cannot be 
financed adequately and economically 
through ordinary channels.” Such aid 
would not restrict R. F.C. loans to 
unemployment relief or to self- 
liquidating projects. but would permit 
the carrying-on of many muni ipal im- 
provements and services now badly 
curtailed by over-cautious local banks 
and bond markets. 


Thirty-Six Engineers 
Cooperate 
THIRTY SIX well-known engineers 


have accepted the invitation of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
serve in an advisory capacity with the 
Corporation's loan agencies in connection 
with applications for loans on self 
liquidating construction projects. The 
list follows: 


Vame iddress Loan Ame 

F. H. MeDonald Atlanta Atlanta 
Oscar G. Thurlow Birminghan Birmingham 
Francis A. Thompson Butte Helena 
William S. Lee Charlotte. N.C Charlotte 
Alonzo J. Hammond Cl wage Chicago 
Will J. Sando Chicage Chicage 
Edward N. Noyes Dallas Dalla 
Herbert S. Crocker Denver Denver 
Clarence W. Hubbell Detroit Detroit 

J. P. Hallihan Detroit Detroit 

John B. Hawley Fort Worth Dalla 
Robert J. Cummins Houston Houstor 
Gilbert A. Youngberg Jacksonville Jacksonville 
Edward M. Stayton Kansas City Kansas City 
C. E. Mickey Lincoln, Nebr. Omaha 

Don A. MacCrea Little Rock Little Rock 
Arthur S. Bent Los Angels Los Angeles 
H. T. Cory Los Angeles Los Angeles 
Bennett M. Brigman Louisville Louisville 
Francis C, Shenehon Minneapolis Minneapolis 
Walter H. Wheeler Minneapoli Minneapolis 
Arthur J. Dyer Nashville Nashville 
John P. Hogan New York New York 
George W. Fuller New York New York 
Francis Blossom New York New York 
Everett E. Adams Omaha Omaha 
James W. Follin Philadelphia Philadelphia 
Dr. R. H. Fernald Philadelphia Philadelphia 
Allen J. Saville Richmond Richmond 

W. D. Beers Salt Lake City Salt Lake City 
John D. Galloway San Francisco San Francisco 
Walter LeRoy Huber San Francisco San Francisco 
W. D. Shannon Seattle Seattle 

John B. Fisken Spokane Spokane 
taxter L. Brown St. Louis St. Louis 
Joseph Jacobs Seattle Seattle 


Other names will probably soon be 


added by the R. F. C. 


> 
svste 
Covington. Ky., improvements to water : 
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HORTON TANK 


“makes a very attractive 
addition to the landscape’ 


Baltimore has just installed an 
water tank at Towson, Md. (illustrated her 
which called forth praise from local resident. 
One property owner who says the tank “looms 
on the hilltop in plain view from cur bedroom 
window” expresses the opinion that it “make. 
a very attractive addition to the landscape.” 


The design follows the one awarded the Firs 
Prize in our competition “to develop a general 
aesthetic improvement” in elevated tanks. \\ 
are glad to be able to add attractive appear- 
ance to the advantages already noteworthy in 
Horton tanks—economy, long life. low main- 
tenance and dependability. 


Horton tanks are serving cities of all sizes. 
\dequate storage in a tank usually mean. 
better operating efficiency and a higher stand- 
ard of service. 


Qur nearest office will gladly show you what 
has been accomplished under conditions simi- 
lar to yours and will cooperate with your en- 
gineers in the consideration of the best ele- 
vated tank for your needs. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE 
& TRON WORKS 


2236 Midland Bldg. 
Philadelphia... .... 2616 “1616” Walnut Street Bide 
1501 Consolidated Gas Bldg. 


{ 1425 Phileade Bldg. 
Tank at Towson Havana, Apartade 2507 
condence Plants in CHICAGO, BIRMINGHAM, and 
Prise design sub- GREENVILLE, PA, 
mitted by Eugene &@ 


Votta The tank AC11-Gray 
has a capacity of 
300,000 gallons 
72 feet to 

bottom | 


and is 


the 


if 
—_ 
’ 
be 
> 
d 
| 
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When vou write for that catalog, kindly mention Tae American City 


REVENUE, EXPENSES AND 


NET PROFITS OF 
SELECTED 


100 MUNICIPAL WATER 
AT RANDOM 


flown or City 


verdeen, S. Dak 
ance Nebr 


hugus Maine 
Battle Creek, Mich 
eaumont, Texas 


Brainerd, Minn 
Bristol, Conn 
Buffalo, N. Y..... 
Camden, N. J... 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Charlotte, N 
Chillicothe, Mo 
Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
leveland, Ohio 
Coffeyville, Kans 
Colorado Springs, Colo 
Columbus, Miss... 
Denver, Colo 
Dodge City, Kans. . 
Dubuque lowa 
Duluth, Minn 

E! Dorado, 
Elgin, Ill 
Elkhart, Ind 

E! Paso, Texas 

Erie, Pa 
Evansville, Ind 
Everett, Wash 
Faribault, Minn 
Fall River, Mass 
Fergus Falls, Minn 
Fond du Lac, Wis 
Fort Wayne, Ind 


Gadsden, : 
Galesburg, Ill 
Glendale, Calif 
ylendive, Mont 

xrand Island, Nebr 
yreat Falls, Mont 
yreen Bay, Wis 
yreenville, Miss 
Hammond, Ind 
Hannibal, Mo 
Herkimer, N. V 
Holland, Mict 
Houston, Texas 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Jamestown, N. Y 
Janesville, Wis 
Junction City, Kans 
Johnson City, Tenn 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Kalispell, Mont 
Kenosha, Wis 

Kansas City, Kans 
Knoxville, Tenn 

La Crosse, Wis 

La Grande, Ore 
Lansing, Mich 
Leavenworth, Kans 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Macon, Ga 

Madison, Wis 
Marshalltown, 
Mason City, Iowa 
Meridian, Miss 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Mishawaka, Ind. 
Muskogee, Okla 
Nashville, Tenn 
Ogden, Utah.. 

Omaha, Nebr 

Palo Alto, Calif 
Phoenix, Ariz 
Ponca City, Okla..... 
Rapid City, S. Dak.. 
Riverside, Calif. 
Rochelle, Ill......... 
Rochester, Minn 
Sapulpa, Ckla... 
Selma, Ala 
Sheboygan, Wis 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak... 
Spokane, Wash 
Springfieid, Ill 
St. Paul, Minn 
Tacoma, Wash 
Walla Walla, Wash 
Wenatchee, Wash 
Wilmette, Ill 
Winnetka, Ill.. 
Winona, Minn 
Wyandotte, Mich 


Per Capita 


67 
24 


OO $11.91 


Ownership of Water Works in the U. S. 


State Municipa | 
\labam: 
\rizona 20 
\rkansas 53 15 
ilit 


Ne vada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
Vew \lexico 
New \ ir] 


(hie 
( ) 2 ‘) 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina... 

South Dakota S2 ) 
Tennessee S32 
tah ‘ I ) 
Vermont XO 
\ irginia 2 4 
\Washingtor 229 
West Virginia 70 1) 


Wisconsin. 


All the figures given on this page are 
from “Rates, Revenues and Results of 
Municipal Ownership of Water Works in 
the U. S..” by R. E. McDonnell, Burns & 
McDonnell Engineering Co., Kansas City 
Mo. Copies of this 60-page book may br 
secured through the Book Department of 
Tue American Crtry Macazine, 470 
Fourth Ave.. New York, at a cost of $1.00 
tat h. 
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| PLANTS 
‘ Year Total Revenue Depreciatior Net Profits 
31 $ 62.095 28 $ 27.018.05 $ 17,373 Sf 17.703 43 
$1 51,842 28 10,460 29 18.400 00 2 O81 
104 Ann Arbor, Mich. . 31 185,664 52 63.675 83 {8.27 73.712 
Atlanta, Ga 31 1,902,371 .31 195.843 49 150.540 33 
652 4 N. 31 155,175.06 90,981 04 54 48 
31 104,443.78 4,177 94 9 531 24 10,734 60 
42 57 "31 178,920 17 86,581.72 STO SO 
) 31 268,375.58 114,999 90 128.804 OS 14.570 90 
g Billing Mont 31 143,442.56 17,704 1S 4.200 83 ( 
QR Roone, 31 68,131 02 °4 188 40 5.409 28 is 
99 Boulder, Colo 106,349 . 36 10.789 78 42 O75 89 2 583 60 ( onnect Q Q 
Mont "31 53,665.79 14,783 95 16,477 39 22 404 4 
99 "31 52,939 08 26,447 69 491 30 Delaware 
1438 31 120,172.42 32,098 91 {8.438 92 634 590 
15.000 30 2,615,435 1.265.951 .54 1.035.649 55 4 Orida 2% 
8.700 "30 647,692 28 318,104 35 87,904 00 241,683 03 (,eoTe) 
“OT "31 226,025.74 107,038 88 86.296 03 329 600 
67 "31 457,016 . 87 238,035.35 108,410 39 110,571 Idaho 
"31 46,580 87 27,909 81 5910 09 12 760.9 ‘Hina 
92.000 "31 2 577,096 .68 1,192,458 .73 1.2972,471 22 112,156 j 
00.000 "31 5,192,435 .25 2 629,419 86 2 376,302 89 186.712 50 diana 
6.198 30 106,136 34 69,448 83 816.26 32 2 
33,237 "31 264,749.53 48,155.51 34.630 14 131.963 88 lowa = 
4,833 "31 $5,729 63 24,664.13 17,363.42 3,702 08 Kay 
87,261 "30 2,944,377 64 1,318,109 .77 1,042,569 29 583,608 5S Nall sats 
0059 65,000 00 25,000 00 14.000 00 26 000 00 Ke 
41,679 "31 169,329 71,218.15 13.531 .24 14 580 40 +, 
"31 509,489 10 176,689. 50 905,291 73 127.507 87 a 
) 31 58.295 88 36.518 55 7 920 00 13.857 33 
129 148,690 36 66.815 80 12.304 37 69.570 14 \lan 1; 7 
2 O49 "31 149,267 65 55,938 .61 72 6990 S4 20,620 20 \Marvland 
2.421 31 497,838 00 216,635.00 229 093 52.110 00 
31 634,868 79 338,383.15 932 444.17 64.041 47 \assachusetts ; 
2,249 "31 467,561 67 199,258 60 71.920 88 106.382 19 : 
489 "31 322,972.50 174,946 63 100,386 2 417,639 62 M cChigal 
2,767 31 37,702 .00 12,087 00 $873.65 20,74 
274 "31 366,438 89 235,143.73 39.012 50 42 282 bt 
1,389 31 4 36,182.36 14,123.41 8,992 89 13,066 16 
24,449 "31 149,081.96 52,221.21 17,861.36 48,999 30 J ‘ 
1,000 "31 573,947 .32 238,167.15 51,245.26 284,534 91 Missouri 
407 49,872 98 22 330 20 11,883 02 15,650 7¢ M fe 
75,000 Fr 31 123 616.87 152.823 64 158.400 .00 112.606 10 alle y sO 
24 042 31 99,850 S82 47,955.58 22 339.36 20.5 SS Neh Q 
28,550 $1 127,557 34 68,880 40 24,550 00 44.126 94 
65,000 553,342 .58 995 570 O1 153.463 50 174.300 07 
4,629 43,721 .89 26.201 66 700 62 
18,041 1 86.419 84 44 066 O7 13,220 32 99 132 55 &! 
29,000 $1 203,065.03 84.944 96 64,706.70 3,4 
37, ALS 31 246,924 60 81,610 52 92,747 .S82 72,566 
4,807 32 65,000 00 36,000 00 20.000 00 000 00 
64,560 31 295,945 29 142,507 .12 101,327 .41 52,110 7¢ ss 
22,761 31 86.514 94 54.585 42 16.756 .20 15.173 3 7 4 
10,446 30 43,916.78 26,215.30 6,330.73 11,370 7 } 
14,346 30 81,564 04 30,082 91 20,595.72 10.885 4 North Carolina..... 4 
250,000 31 908,729.53 438.474 00 374.694 83 95.550 70 North Dakota 
52,176 31 212,594 38 127,482 62 35,272 .00 49. 830 : 
$5,155 31 625,515.72 449.825 59 24,708 66 150,081 47 
21,628 31 114,676 40 60,291 60 11,934.72 42.450 08 
7,407 31 46,724 53 23,377 .19 7,487 50 15,850 84 
25,100 128,272 .12 54,572 31 ‘ 73,690 SI 
29, 549 31 452.969 31 155.415 00 68,837 22 228,717 OY 
5,094 30 42,112.75 22,024 .70 8.846 04 11,242 .0 
90,262 31 229 063 92 90,584 51 60,9025 68 77,003 73 
21,857 31 897.293 99 532 617.49 146.909 99 617.676 5 5 
05,000 31 641,958 45 247 239 14 352,474 31 $2,245 OO 
30.614 196.410 46 88.223 21 55.281 60 52.005 65 
8,059 $1 60,333 94 29.655 .17 17,000 00 13,678 77 
78,397 31 416.093 27 168,784 27 143,625.57 103,683 43 & 
30,000 $1 162,319 21 85,471.23 61,604 00 15,243 4S 
215,000 31 10,202,438 08 4,139,455 47 3,811,635 2,151,370 67 
93,829 31 268,304 91 156,816.45 58,000 00 53,488 
37 31 373,636.11 174,953 .19 66,508 31 132,174 61 
7,373 31 118,866 41 51,881 62 $1,726.30 25 258 40 
23,304 $1 145,182 61 87,900 65 16,780 33 10,501 66 
31,954 31 136.328 32 59,540.01 55.841.18 20,047 13 : 
578,249 "31 2,615,699 .71 899 _ 202 33 330,014 88 1,386,482 50 ‘ 
28,630 "31 100,517 .10 37,815.14 29,432 22 33,269 74 
2 ,ULb 31 180,000 00 66,850 00 103,000 00 10,150 00 
180,000 31 628,413 23 305,572 . 26 256,615 00 66,225 97 
40,272 "31 184,903 15 69,710 67 £5,139 48 70,053 00 
217,000 31 1,477,589 90 560,441.98 486,184 35 430,063 57 
13,652 30 127,888 60 61,677 .O1 39,477 63 26,733 i 
58,090 31 $89 348 55 113,824 44 352,308 32 23,215 79 
16,135 31 120,732 55 48,996 68 36,088 56 35,047 3 
10,404 ‘31 58,195 00 829 537 00 18,800 00 9'858 00 
0,006 "31 233,081 .43 68,262 .97 85,436 07 79,382.39 4949 
3,785 "31 31,404 .73 18,397 .90 10,884 08 2,122 .66 
20,621 31 102,019.88 57,025.38 1,433 .27 43,561 2 
10,533 31 56,979 82 26,769 .63 21,250.00 8,960 19 
18,012 31 65,939.14 29,878 46 24,541.85 11,518 83 < 
40,000 31 208,934 .74 124,715.12 16,499 56 37,720 OF 
$3,362 30 216,205.11 80,434 04 29,793 63 105,977 44 . 
29,000 30 630,011.43 275,198 37 182,890.21 171,922 85 
71,864 31 363,857 .78 157,573.57 69,164 82 137,119 39 
271,606 31 1,120,969 .74 510,113.19 463,653.24 147,203 31 
106.600 31 731,588 27 6261,476 81 411,584 40 58 527 O68 
15.976 3] 126,554.70 62,839 44 51,540 00 12,175 26 
11,627 120,487 .06 52,757 .31 40,780.91 26,948 84 
15,233 107.240 .22 63,131 .34 13,000 00 31,108 58 
12,186 21 130.478 00 10,972 00 16,173.00 64,332 00 
20,850 "31 83,551 66 35,643 . 52 18,978 | 28,929 47 
30,000 "31 135,906 .72 63,031.17 59,898 12,977 310 pital expenditure of aj 
$51,979,168 00 $22,696,804 00 $17,572,503 0) 00 epre t 
$ 5.73 $ 2.50 $1 28 % 


S. S. LEWIS 


Secretary of Highways, 
Pennsylvania 


WwW. V. BUCK 


State Highway Engineer, 
ansas 


W. H. FOUSHEE 


Senior Bituminous Engineer, 
North Carolina Highway Dept. 


ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAM 
Monday, December 5—8:00 P. M. 
Informal Reception and Dance 


Tuesday, December 6—8:00 P. M. 
“A Night on the Mississippi” 


Wednesday, December 7 
Afternoon as Guests at the Races 


Thursday, December 8—2:00 P.M. 
Sight-seeing Tour for the Ladies 
Supper Dance with Special 
Features 
Friday, December 9 — 9:00 A, M. 
GOLF TOURNAMENT 


This space donated by SHELL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


THOMAS H. MACDONALD 


Chief of the U.S 
Bureau of Public Roads 


O. W. MERRELL 
Director of Highways, 
Ohio 


EW ORLEANS, the picturesque “Crescent City”’, will en- 
tertain the Tenth Annual Asphalt Paving Conference 
during the week of December 5th at the Roosevelt 
Hotel. The program will appeal to highway officials, 

national, state and local, as well as engineers, technologists and 
contractors from every state and Canada. 


ELMER LAWTON 


Deputy Highway Commissioner, 
New York 


Leading highway officials pictured above are among the road build- 
ing authorities who will participate. The most successful methods 
developed from coast to coast for building dustless, mudless, low cost 
roads with local materials, as well as resurfacing old roads, will form 
the central theme of the Conference. Developments in equipment, the 
simplification of specifications and other major subjects will be fully 
covered ... Fare and one-half for round trip is assured. Program 
and full information may be had by writing the Organizing Committee. 


The Organizing Committee 


TENTH ANNUAL ASPHALT PAVING CONFERENCE 


J. E. Pennybacker, Chairman 
801 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Conference under the auspices of The Asphalt Institute 
and the Association of Asphalt Paving Technologists 


Do you mention Tue American City? Please do. 
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Construction and Maintenance 


Snow Removal in 
Oak Park, Ul. 
W HI NEV ER weather conditions make 


it necessary. snow is removed from 
the sidewalks and street pavements in 
Oak Park. The 200 miles of sidewalks 
are plowed with steel V-shaped horse- 
drawn plows. The horses from the gar- 
bage and rubbish collection department 
are used for plowing the sidewalks. The 
teams are started out early in the morn- 
ing and. as a rule, all sidewalks are 
plowed by noon. Sidewalks leading to 
transportation stations and to schools 
are plowed first. 

A]l street pavements in the village are 
plowed. The boulevards, through streets 
and business districts are plowed first, 
that is, the snow is pushed from the 
pavement to the curbing. After the 
principal thoroughfares have been 
cleared, the residential streets are 
plowed. Snow in the business districts, 
at the principal intersections and around 
schools, churches. and other public build- 
ings. is removed by truck and disposed 
of in vacant lots around the village. 

In January. March and December. 
1931, there was considerable snow. The 
200 miles of sidewalks in the village 
were plowed three times. The 11.5 miles 
of boulevard and through streets, and all 
other streets. of which there are 100 
miles, were plowed three times. 
removal 


The total cost of the snow 

was: 

Labor $1,273.19 

Superintendence 190.70 

Teams 97.45 

295.15 

Hired teams and trucks... 174,00 

Repairs to equipment 74.00 

Supplies ...... 519.65 

Miscellaneous .. 14.85 
$5.638.99 

DUDLEY C. MEYERS, 


Commissioner of Public Works. 


Street Cleaning in New 
Orleans 

N the study of street cleaning, experi- 

ence seems to show more and more 
that trafic of great density tends to eli- 
minate the necessity of street flushing, 
according to J. L. Reilly, Deputy Com- 
missioner, Division of Public Works, 
New Orleans. As a matter of fact the 
flushing of streets in the city of New 
Orleans is probably unnecessary on over 
half the streets. Neutral-ground streets 
double-roadway streets. “half-crowned,.” 
with central grass and planting space 
should be flushed more thoroughly than 
been the case in the past. Accumu- 
lations of dust and washings from the 
sod that collect at the neutral ground 
curb make the street appear untidy, re- 
gardless of its cleanliness otherwise. In 
ie program for flushing the streets it is 


planned to correct this trouble, and a 
more intensive flushing will be given the 
neutral ground streets. It should also be 
considered that where paved streets are 
crossed by unpaved streets, the dirt car 
ried into the paved streets after a rain 
must be removed to the gutter bottoms 
at once by flushing. In such 
planned routing is not practicable. and 
the use of the flushers must be made suf 
ficiently flexible to accommodate routing 
for such special conditions. 

The forces engaged in street cleaning 
and flushing are: 1 superintendent, 10 
foremen, 15 chauffeurs, 12 helpers. 48 
wagon drivers. 130 laborers and 3 hose 


Cases 


men. 


STREET CLEANING COSTS BY YEARS 


Cost per Mile 1928 1929 1930 ! 
By hand $8.81 $8.23 $8.67 $f SS 
Motor sweepers 4 64 3 82 3.71 54 
Motor fushers 2.46 1.22 2.17 
Hose flushing 5.15 5.48 & 52 

Cubie Yards, Pilings 

Removed 1928 1920 1430 193 

By hand 57,339 58,753 58 365 2,249 
Motor sweepers 6,619 7.4904 t,.297 H.61 


A Dredge for Unusual 
Operation in Mexico 


N unusual engineering problem has 

been solved in the construction of 
a dredge for the widening and deepening 
of the Grand Canal of the Valley of 
Mexico which is being built for the 
Mexican Federal Government. The 
Grand Canal is about 30 miles long. 
beginning as a sewer outlet where it is 
about 25 feet deep and ending in a tun- 
nel which is about 90 feet deep. It is 
to be of trapezoidal section with about 
12 feet depth of water. the width at the 
water surface being about 26 feet and at 
the bottom about 16 feet. 

Because of the narrow width of the 
canal, it will not be possible to operate 
the dredge in the customary way, that is, 
by swinging it about one of the stern 
spuds. Instead. the cutter machinery 
has been designed to swing independ- 
ently of the hull. while the hull will be 
held stationary by means of two side 
spuds and one rear spud. This rear spud 
will also be used as a kicking spud for 
advancing the dredge forward in the cut. 
With this arrangement of the cutter ma- 
chinery, it will be possible to make cuts 
14 feet deep. 30 feet wide at the surface 
and about 24 feet wide at the bottom. 

The dredge hull is to be of steel ap- 
18 feet wide, 76 feet long 
and 6 feet deep. It will be operated by 
a 590-horsepower diesel engine which 
will drive a 12-inch Morris special heavy- 
duty dredging pump and a 75-kw genera- 
tor. The generator will supply current 
for operating the auxiliaries, including 
the cutter. the hoist. the service pumps, 
ete. The dredge will be suitable for han 
sand. silt. clay. ete.. and will be 


capable of delivering through 1.600 feet 


proximately 


dling 


Engineering 
and 
Highway 
Departments 


10 feet or 
against a 


against a lift of 
through 700 feet of pipe line 


of pipe line 
lift of 90 feet. The dredge was designed 
and the hull, dredging pump, 
pumps, cutter and 
being furnished by the Morris Machine 


Works, Baldwinsville. N.Y. 


seTVice 


Six Years of Cutting Corners 
EALIZING the necessity of improving 
trafhe conditions due to automobile 

transportation and also to provide and 
take care of crowded conditions at street 
intersections, the Department of Public 
Works of Battle Creek. Mich.. with the 
approval of the City Commission, began 
to cut back the corners in heavy trafhe 
1926 as the only means of 
eliminating trafic congestion other than 
actual widening of the streets. The table 
below corner-cutting opera 
tions by years. The radius of corner 
cutting varied according to the location 
from 17 to 25 to 31 to 45 to 126 feet. 


sections in 


shows the 


Corner Total Cost per ( per 
Year Figured Sq. Ft Corner Sq. Ft 
1926 23 855.59 $200.36 $0.58 
192 18 13,229.84 153.35 0.443 
1928 7 25.626.00 100.78 0.2763 
1929 4 10.854.00 60.84 0.3027 
1930 1] 1,126.22 97.96 0.5661 
1931 19 11,268.00 148.91 0.2502 


B. W. BODELI 
City Engineer 


Street Flushing in Toronto 


STREET flushing has two main fun 
" tions: first. to prevent objectionable 
dust from blowing about: and, second. 
to aid in the general street-cleaning 
work. It is the best method for »emovy 
ing the fine dust and dirt which escapes 
the patrolman’s broom. From the sani 
tary standpoint. it is the only solution 
for thorough cleansing. 

During the summer of 1931, 
flushers were in operation in Toronto 
two of them electric trucks which worked 
at night in the downtown section. Four 


seven 


gasoline power flushers worked gradual 
ly on the main thoroughfares, and areas 
where large excavations or construction 
work was in progress, while one truck 
was used for spe ial flushing work 


STREET FLUSHING, 1919-193 
Milea 
Year Flu Tota 
l 6,037 
GEORGE W. DIES 
Street ner, Department of Street 
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THE AMERIKK 


IN 1925, the City of Rensselaer 
installed its first Diesel Engine, a 
five-cylinder, 550-hp. Nordberg. 


AGAIN IN 1928, with the need of 
more power, another five-cylinder 
unit was purchased, but of 875-hp. 
capacity. 


The City of Rensselaer 
Now Has Its Third 
Nordberg Diesel Engine 


In 1925, the City of Rensselaer, Indiana, began to 
replace its steam equipment with the installation of 
its first Nordberg Diesel Engine. Since then, two 
more units have been placed in service, the last en- 
gine being of 1425 hp. in size. With a total of 2850 
hp., Rensselaer has the largest municipal Diesel-en- 
gined plant in Indiana. It is an excellent example of 
a well managed and profitable municipal utility. 
Other cities, too, realize that it pays to buy quality 
when new equipment purchases are made. That is 
why Nordberg Diesels are found today in so many of 
the successful city-owned plants. 


If your City is contemplating a new plant, or the 
installation of additional equipment, let us acquaint 
you with the advantages of better built Nordberg 
Diesels. 


NORDBERG MFG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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HOWARD M. ELY RALPH B. HOLTSCLAW CHARLES W. BILADEAIL HORACE J. COOK 

t.. Interstate Water Co. Supt.. Public Water Works Supt., Water Dept Supt Aniween Water District 
Danville, Tl. Hamilton, II. Pittsfield, Mass Auburn, Maine 

(Appointed 1909) =~ (Appointed 1931) { Appointed 1917) r Appointed 1922) 


Who’s Who 
Water Supply 


One of a Series of Portraits of Water- 
Works Officials Which Has Appeared 


JAMES L. RICE Monthly Since January, 1928 FISHER 
Supt., Water Works t., Water Dept 
Claremont, N. H. 
(Appointed 1889) 


EDWARD VANDERVLIET CORNELIUS W. MceWILLIAMS FRANK WATERS JOHN ». HORAN 
Supt., Water Works Supt., Water Works Supt., Water and Light Supt., Del. River Water Co 
Wallington, N. J. Carthage, N. Y. Madison, N. J Beverly, N 
(Appointed 1930) (Appointed 1914) (Appointed 1929) (Appointed 1914) 


J. W. McEVOY WALLACE SEGER EDWARD E. SNYDER ROBERT BRUCE MILLER 

Supt., Water Works Supt., Water Works Dist. Supt., Toms River Water ¢ Manager. W r Dept 
Dubuque, Towa Holden, Mass Toms River, N. J st Chis I 

(Appointed 1919) (Appointed 1926) (Appointed 1898) nted } 
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LIQUID CHLORINE 


Ask a purchaser of chlorine why he pre- 
fers Mathieson...why he orders from the 
same source year after year. Here’s the 
| answer you'll probably receive: “I buy 

Liquid Chlorine from Mathieson because 
my experience tells me that I'll receive a 
high-grade product at a price that is fair 
to both consumer and producer. I also 
know that I am dealing with one of the 
oldest and largest chlorine manufacturers 
in America — an organization equipped 
both with experience and facilities to 
meet every fair requirement for service.” 

Let us quote on your requirements. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (inc.) 
250 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Soda Ash...Liquid Chlorine...Bicarbonate of Soda...HTH (Hypo- 
chlorite) ...Caustic Soda...Bleaching Powder...Ammonia, Anhy- 
drous and Aqua...PURITE, FusedSodaAsh )...Solid CarbonDioxide 
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Sewage Treatment Means Clean Streams 


The Sewer Rental Law in lowa 


N addition to the special assessment 
d and millage levy method of 
for sewage treatment works, a city 


met! 


paving 
council in lowa has the right to finance 
J] or any part of the construction and 


maintenance of sewage treatment works 
by the collection of sewer rates or 
rentals. In this case, funds needed im- 
mediately for the construction of treat- 
ment plants would be secured through 
the issuance and sale of bonds. But in- 
stead of collecting millage levy taxes 
against all the real and personal property 
within the city, or special assessments 
against each benefited lot or part there- 
of, the city council would pass an ordi- 
nance containing a rate schedule simi- 
lar to the rate schedules for municipal 
water works, light plant, gas works, and 
similar utilities. The theory behind this 
law is that it makes possible the collec- 
tion of the cost of building and maintain- 
ing the treatment works in proportion to 
the demand made for service by each 
property. 

Inasmuch as sewage is usually defined 
as the used water supply of a city, it ap- 
pears that the consumption of water by 
any property is a very accurate index of 
the demands made upon the sewage treat- 
ment plant by that property. and the 
benefits from such an installation accru- 
ing to that property. It is therefore ap- 
parent that if the quantity of water con- 
sumed by a property is used as a gage, 
and a charge is made for sewage treat- 
ment on the basis of that index, the re- 
sult would be a fee in proportion to the 
benefits derived. 

In other words, when the cost of financ- 
ing the sewage treatment plant is deter- 
mined, the ordinance might be so drawn 
that a percentage would be added to 
the monthly or quarterly water rentals. 
This percentage would be collected in the 
same manner and at the same time and 
place as the water rentals without the 
necessity of additional clerical help. This 
percentage would be turned over to the 
sewer department to defray interest and 
principal payments on the original in- 
vestment, as well as operating expenses. 
The total of all these percentages would 
be sufficient to pay the total cost of con- 
struction and operation, unless it was de- 
termined that a portion of the cost should 
be paid by millage lev y or special assess- 
ment. 

In the case of properties which have 
developed their own water supplies and 
are not consumers from the municipal 
system, that supply should be metered 
and a proportional charge made for the 
quantity of sewage produced. This 


would apply particularly to industrial 
Plants. Another variation would be in 
the case of industries producing a very 


sewage which would materially 
alte 


loy 


the cost of treatment. The law ir 
is elastic in that it allows each cit" 


council to determine the rate, methods of 
collection and other details of operation 
of the system. The sewer rental law is 
not new. It has been used with some sat- 
isfaction in numerous other states. It 
operates on the same basic theory as any 
other municipally owned utility; namely, 
that the charge shall be in proportion to 
the service demanded by each individual. 

From a paper prest nted before the Iowa 
Sewage Treatment Conference, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, lowa, by Howard R. Green, President, 
H. R. Green Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


An Educational Campaign 

T is one thing to operate a sewage 

works in an efficient manner and still 
another to convince the tax-paying pub- 
lic that the works is a necessary link in 
the public health chain of the munici- 
pality. The public’s lack of knowledge 
of the process and its sanitary signi- 
ficance has caused many plants to suffer 
from adverse public opinion. Many con- 
struction bond have been voted 
down because of the misunderstanding 
and misconception of the voters. It has 
been the policy of the Bureau of Sewage 
Disposal of Schenectady, N. Y., to so 
raise the status of sewage treatment in 
Schenectady that an expenditure for 
planned enlargements might be viewed 
with favor. The value of such a pro- 
gram of public education will be proved 
er disproved when the funds for plant 
expansion must be voted. 

About a year ago, a popular motion 
picture of the complete treatment process 
was made through the cooperation of 
Union College and the Schenectady Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research. The fin- 
ished picture proved to be interesting 
and instructive and it brought out 
the neatness and attractiveness of the 
grounds and the technical character of 
the processes. 


issues 


During 1931, the picture was presented 
by the writer, together with a talk on the 
general problem of municipal sanitation, 
before eighteen organizations comprising 
a total audience of 850 citizens. The 
groups addressed varied from women’s 
clubs, every service group in the city, 
literary clubs, community improvement 
associations and junior high school stu- 
dents. Great interest was shown in the 
picture, and generally the round-table 
discussions which followed proved the 
public’s interest in this unusual phase of 
city government. The impression of the 
sewage works as an objectionable, filthy 


place, gave way before wonder at its 
cleanliness. Many people visited the 
works after the lectures in order to see 


for themselves the interesting features. 
The value of such a program of pub- 
lic information cannot be estimated in 
dollars and cents. It has proved itself a 
real asset for the treatment works. 


By MORRIS M. COHN, 


“an tar Engin « Bureau of Sewage 
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DISPOSAL 


Imhoff Sludge for Top 
Dressing 


THE city of Rochester, N. Y., has four 

Imhoff tanks in operation, from three 
of which well-digested sludge is drawn 
by gravity. Although there is ample dry- 
ing-bed area at the Brighton plant, the 
sludge is lagooned in an isolated spot to 
save the cost of handling. A relatively 
small amount of sludge is obtained from 
the Charlotte plant. Upon removal from 
the beds, it is piled along the roadside 
in front of the plant, from which it is 
soon removed by individuals to whom it 
is given for use on their gardens, shrubs 
and lawns. From the Lrondequoit, or 
main plant, during 1931, 38,624 cubic 
yards of sludge was drawn, of which 13, 
124 cubic yards was lagooned and 25,200 
cubic yards was dried on the beds. Ten 
inches depth of liquid sludge, averaging 
93.7 per cent moisture, drained to a cake 
about 3 inches thick, with moisture from 
50 to 55 per cent. Owing to the depth of 
the tanks, the gas in the sludge as drawn 
is under about two atmospheres pressure. 
When this liquid sludge flows upon the 
beds, the gas bubbles can be visualized 
as having doubled in size, accounting for 
the porosity of the cake. 

The sludge cake when removed and 
measured in loose bulk in cars amounted 
to 7,032 cubic yards. No attempt has 
been made to harmonize these figures, 
for the amount drawn was measured by 
displacement in the tank, where the loca 
tion of the surface of the sludge is some 


what uncertain, and there is some loss 
of water through the bed before the 
sludge has filled to the 10-inch mark. 


Furthermore, the measuring of the final 
cake in loose broken bulk, and the varia- 
tion in moisture of the cake from ex 
posed or shaded parts of the bed, to- 
gether with the fact that a ponderable 
quantityt of sand from the bed adheres 
to the cake, make for inaccuracy. 

The narrow-gage Koppel cars used con 
tain about 2 cubic yards when heaped 
up, and the contents weigh about 2,300 
pounds. It has been the practice to run 
these loading trestle from 
which the sludge cake is dumped into 
trucks and wagons placed by the cus- 
tomer. Surplus material is piled below. 
In 1931 the dump was entirely cleaned 


Cars over a 


out, since which time two orders for 500 
tons each have been received. 

Four hundred and fifty tons of sludge 
were sold at 50 cents. and 784 full 3-yard 


loads were shoveled from the dump and 
sold at 50 cents each. making a total cash 
receipt of $617. Sludge to the value of 
$907 was given to other departments 
From a paper 
tate Sewage Works 


er on 


presented before the New Y 
iation by John F. Skin 


uiling engines Rochester 2 
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Abundant, Dependable 
Water Supply 


The Water Mine is introducing new standards in 
the volume production of water at low cost. Where 
the ordinary surface well produces thousands of 
gallons, the water mine can produce millions. 


This is because it taps the reservoir not once but at 
a multiplicity of points, and because it taps it from 
underneath and thus draws on the entire volume of 
stored water. 


Amazing economies are being achieved. Water 
produced by this method is usually superior in 
purity and abundance to that produced by the 
ordinary water plant, and costs only a fractional part 
as much. Write our Tulsa office for particulars. 


The Water Mining Corporation 
26 Broadway, New York WO Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 
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GEORGE E. WILSON EARL WATKINS WILLIAM C. CLUBB J. LESTER WHITE 
» Surveyor, Boulder Co County Engineer, Licking Co City Engineer Highway Engineer 
Boulder, Colo. Newark, Ohio Eugene, Ore Morehouse Parish, Bastroy | 
(F'ected 1920) (Elected 1929) (Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1923) 


Who’s Who 


im 
City « County 
Engineering 


One of a Series of Portraits of Engin- 


CHARLES T. BIGGS — eering Officials, Which Has Appeared A. N. AITKEN 
County Surveyor, Lorain Co 8 PI City Engineer 
Elyria, Ohio Vonthly Since April, 1928 Erie, Pa 
(Elected 1929) (Appointed 924) 


ALBERT L. ALLEN H. W. GARDNER J. CHARLES DAYTON CURTIS C. LATTIMER 
County Surveyor, Richland Co. County Surveyor, Jefferson Co. Superintendent of Highways County Surveyor, Franklin ¢ 
Mansfield, Ohio Golden, Colo. Cayuga Co., Auburn, N. Y Columbus, Ohio 
(Elected 1923) (Elected 1926) (Appointed 1909) (Elected 1919) 


E. N. GUSTAFSON ALFRED D. BUTLER S. BROOKS RAMBO 
County and State Highway Resi- City Engineer City Engineer Chief Engineer, Bureau of 
Engineer, Matagorda Co. Spokane, Wash Greenwood, S. ( Engineering. Scranton, Pa. 
Bay City, Texas (Appointed 1917) ( Appointed 1919) (Appointed 1926 y 


Appointed 1927) 
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Above: The new heavy-duty Interna- 
tional A-7 as sold for average hauling 
service. International sizes range from 
%-ton up. 
Right: A new armored International 
Model A-7. This capacity load of wet 
gravel has come eight miles to Boulder 
City, the full distance in third gear, 
with atmospheric temperature 112°, en- 
gine heat indicator never over 190°. 


prensa purchased for the dry 
tunnel excavating at Hoover Dam, 
International Trucks performed with such 
outstanding success that when it came 
time for the dam proper, with its heavier 
mud and silt, 30 new Model A-7’s were 
added for this heavier work. 

When the work was first started, Six 
Companies Inc.chose International Trucks 
against the field. More and more units 
were put in service until the number of 
Internationals more than doubled all other 
makes combined— outnumbering any other 
single make by more than four to one. 


The International fleet is supplying the 


More Heavy-Duty 
Internationals 


Go to Work / 
at Hoover Dam, 


most spectacular action in the blistering 
canyon and on the steep grades. The ar- 
mored trucks have earned not only the 
admiration of every observer from driver 
to news cameraman but also the full con- 
fidence of the close-figuring contractors 
behind the scenes. From the outset right 
down to date, International Trucks have 
handled the major part of this stupendous 
hauling contract. 
* * * 


See the nearest of 188 Company-owned branches in 
the United States and Canada, or an International 
Truck dealer, for a demonstration of the trucks 
which are performing so brilliantly in this great 
engineering undertaking. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCK 


Why not remember to mention Tae American City? 


Chicago, Illinois 
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METHODS and COSTS of 


Olney, Hl. 


The City Clerk of Olney, population 
6,140. reports that there is no organized 
arbage collection and disposal in the 

ach householder disposes of his 
in the manner which he sees fit. 


Rockford, Til. 


The city of Rockford, population 85,- 
64. contracts with an individual for the 
collection of garbage throughout the 
city. The contractor uses twelve 3.22- 
vard wagons and four 41-yard trucks, 
as well as two 2-yard trucks, for collec- 
tion. The garbage is disposed of by 
feeding to hogs.—N. O. GUNDERSON, 
M.D.. Health Officer. 


Springfield, Il. 


The collection of garbage in Spring- 
field, population 71,864, is handled en- 
tirely by the city. The city uses twelve 
31-ton motor trucks. The garbage is used 
for filling in low land.—P. F. McCraner, 
Superintendent, Garbage Department. 


Villa Park, Ul. 


In the village of Villa Park, popula- 
tion 6.220, a contractor paid by the vil- 
lage uses one wagon and a 2-ton Gra- 
ham dump truck for the collection of 
garbage. This waste material is dis- 
posed of on a local dump.—Frep J. 
Derses, Villiage Treasurer. 


Wheaton, Ill. 


The city of Wheaton, population 7,- 
258, arranges with a contracior for the 
collection of garbage, payment being 
made by the individual householders. 
The contractor uses one Mack, one 
Dodge and one Army truck with metal- 
lined bodies for collection. The garbage 
is disposed of by feeding to hogs, and 
the rubbish is burned in a pit—W. H. 
CALDWELL, Mayor. 


Woodstock, Il. 


\ contractor paid by the individual 
householder collects the garbage of 
Woodstock, population 5,471, using two 
wagons and a 114-ton truck for this pur- 
pose. The garbage is disposed of by 
hauling to a dump and burning.—J. O. 
Gay, City Auditor. 


Zion, Ill. 


The city of Zion, population 5,591, 
contracts with an individual for the col- 
lection of garbage throughout the city. 
The contractor uses one wagon, and one 
l-ton truck which can haul 2 to 3 tons if 
necessary. The garbage is disposed of 
on a dump outside the city—T. H. Fer- 
GUSON, Superintendent of Collections. 


Anderson, Ind. 

The city of Anderson, population 39,- 
804, collects the garbage throughout the 
city with eight trucks having bodies 9 x 
5 feet x 16 inches deep. The garbage is 
disposed of by feeding to hogs.—Jor 
MILCHER. Garbage Collection Depart- 
ment. 


Bicknell, Ind. 


Collectors paid individually by the 
householders remove rubbish in Bick- 
nell, population 5,212. Garbage is dis- 
posed of by feeding to chickens or burn 
ing by householders.—Myrtie 
wortnH,. City Clerk. 


Brazil, Ind. 

No contract for collecting garbage is 
in force in Brazil, population 8.801. 
Each householder hires any one he de- 
sires to remove the garbage, which is 
disposed of on a dumping ground fur- 
nished by the city—F. K. De Armey, 
City Clerk. 


Clinton, Ind. 

The city of Clinton, population 7,936, 
makes a contract with one individual for 
the collection of garbage throughout the 
city. The contractor uses one 1%%-ton 
truck with a large tank body for col- 
lection. The garbage is disposed of for 
use as feed on outlying farms.—Harry 


E. Jounson, City Clerk. 


Evansville, Ind. 

The city of Evansville. population 102,- 
249, collects the garbage of the city as 
a municipal service, using fifteen large 
wagons and two 21!-ton trucks. The 
garbage is disposed of by feeding to 
hogs.—M. J. Sweeney, Superintendent 
of Garbage Collection. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

The city of Indianapolis, population 
364,161. collects the garbage of the city, 
using eight 3-ton trucks with 2-yard 
bodies equipped with a dewatering de- 
vice, eighty-five 4-yard trailers and four- 
teen 7-ton truck tractors. The garbage 
is disposed of by reduction, which fur- 
nishes as by-products grease, fertilizer 
and feed.—Oscar B. Smiru, Chief Clerk, 
Department of Garbage Disposal. 


Peru, Ind. 


Two 1% Ford trucks are used by 
the city of Peru, population 12,730, for 
the collection of garbage. It is disposed 
of by incineration and as hog feed. 
HeattH DEPARTMENT. 


Plymouth, Ind. 


There is no municipal or contract col- 
lection and disposal of garbage in Ply- 
mouth, population 5,290. Each resident 
takes care of the disposal from his house- 
hold, the city furnishing a dump ground. 

Jesse Yooer, City Clerk. 


REFUSE 

COLLECTION 
and 

DISPOSAL 


Literature Salvaged at 
Incinerator 
TEARLY S00 bound books were di 


verted from destruction in the fur 
naces of the Providence, R. L., municipal 
incinerator and saved during two weeks 
last summer. Previously books had been 
dumped into the incinerator along with 
other waste materials, but when it was 
noted that a large number of volumes in 
good condit) ao were going to their de 
struction, t salvage campaign was 
started. A complete set of Dickens, an 
other of the works of Robert Louis Ste 
venson, many books by popular writers 
of this and other generations, texthooks 
of various kinds, publications in Italian. 
French and German as well as in Ene 
lish, are included in the collection. 
Books lost to the Providence Publie Li 
brary have turned up at the incinerator. 
One volume, loaned by the children’s 
department of the Library, was sched 
uled to have been returned. according to 
the slip inside its cover, on January 1, 
1925. It Is hoped to put the books to 
good use, possibly by distributing them 
to state and city institutions, clubs and 
other organizations that need books but 
cannot afford to buy them. 

Meantime, however, storage of the 
books at the cramped quarters of the 
incinerator, working to capacity to care 
for the city’s wastes, presented a serious 
problem. At present, the collection is 
stored in a closet in the Superintendent's 
office with no attempt at sorting or clas 
sification. Although most of the vol 
umes are old, many are surprisingly new 
and others are in a remarkably fine state 
of preservation. One or two numbered 
copies of privately printed books are in- 
cluded in the collection. 

The Director of Public Aid has an 
nounced that he is arranging for the use 
at Dexter Asylum of the 200 books a 
week which are arriving at the incinera 
tor. Shelves will be built by unemployed 
men, and the 135 persons living in the 
asylum will be furnished with a suitable 
library. One small library will be estab 
lished in the recreation hall of the main 
building and another in a small hall in 
the infirmary. This will save the patients. 
some of them aged people, from tedious 
trips to the Tockwotton Branch of the 
Providence Public Library. The Super 
intendent of Health of the city has 
scouted the theory that the salvaged 
books, even if they come from homes 
where there is disease, can spread disease 
after they are kept in ordinary room tem- 
perature for a week. 

IRVING STONE, 


Superintendent, Incinerator Dey 


partment, 
Providence, R. I 
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Thirteen GAMEWELL SPRINKLER WATCHMEN 
Gave THREE YEARS' PERFECT 


at Lewiston, Maine 


Kirk Electric Co., Inc. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
APPLIANCES, FIXTURES AND REFRIGERATION 
f BATES STREET 


Apr. 29, 1932 


Lewiston, Maine, 


The Gamewell Company 
Newton, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


Answering your letter regarding false alarms 
from Sprinkler Alarm Circuits such as we have installed 
here, will say that we have had this system in use in 
this city for three years now and have had no false 
alarms from same, 


We have had alarms from sprinkler heads being 
knocked off by accident, and one box came in when a 
garage building full of cars collapsed which was a four- 
story brick block. About the only thing that was left 
was the box which, altho knocked off the wall, did not 
happen to break the conduit or circuit and it came in 
all four rounds 0.K. 


We have thirteen of these installations and 
the subscribers are well pleased with the system. 


I hope this answers your letter and gives the 
information you wanted, and if not, write me on any 
particular thing you may want to knor,. 

With best regards, I am 

Yours truly, 


Supt. Fire Alarm 
Lewiston, Maine 


SERVICE 


Here is a three-year service 
record from Lewiston, Maine 
that establishes the reliability 
of the Gamewell SPRINKLER 
WATCHMAN—not one false 
alarm from any of the entire 
thirteen installations in that 
city. Yet, during the same 
period several alarms from 
these SPRINKLER WATCH- 
MEN enabled the fire depart- 
ment to prevent extensive 
water damage when sprinkler 
heads were knocked off by 
accident. 

Many properties, large and 
small, have had the protection 
of the SPRINKLER WATCH. 
MAN for several years. More 
sprinklered properties are now 
purchasing Gamewell master 
fire alarm boxes for this pur- 
pose because they provide the 
most direct, accurate and eco- 
nomical service available. 
Taxpayers everywhere are 
scrutinizing carefully the ex- 
penses of the fire department 
along with those of other 
municipal divisions to deter- 
mine what they are getting 
for their tax dollars. So, now 
is the time to show your lead- 
ing taxpayers how to secure 
this added protection from 
the municipal fire alarm sys- 
tem and fire department for 
a small initial cost and no 
rental charges. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


"A BOX A BLOCK" 
NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Police—Fire—Safety Items 


Vecting Increased Demands 
on the Police at Minimum 


Cost 

‘HIEF A. W. WILSON of | the 
C Wichita. Kansas. Police Department. 

addressing the convention of the In 
ternational City Managers’ Association, 

» October 25. declared that no munie- 
pal department is faced with so many 
dditional duties brought on by the cur- 
rent depression as the police, saying: 

“The unsettled economic condition of 
eur country, the thousands of unem 
ployed in every community, have added 
heavy burdens on the police, and this in 
the face of retrenchment policies which 
have meant budget slashing and actual 
decreases in the personnel strength. In 
other words, at a time when the police 
departments would seem justified in de- 
manding larger budgets and larger 
forces to handle the increased load. 
it has been necessary to make the cuts. 
For this very reason it is necessary that 
the police departments be administered 
in such an efficient. effective manner that 
they will be able to take care of the in- 
creased burden at a cost to the tax- 
payer of less than the former lighter 
load. In the past. increased demands 
for police service have been met by en- 
larging the force. Today it is necessary 
to handle increased demands by making 
more effective use of the strength already 
available by improving the organization, 
idministration and police methods. 

“The selection of the best available 
personnel, properly trained and = motor- 
ized, and equipped with adequate com 
munication systems and other facilities 
intended to further increase their eff- 
ciency, will assist in lessening the tax- 
payers’ burden. But the complete solu- 
tion of the taxpayers’ problem, so far as 
the police are concerned, can only be 
reached by giving proper attention to the 
solution of certain administrative prob- 
lems without which the greatest efficiency 
in police service cannot be reached.” 

Chief Wilson then proceeded with a 
discussion of the possibilities of a more 
extensive anc intelligent use of police 
records. A few of the points made are 
given at page 71. 


Police School Proposed 
for Pittsburgh 


THE University of Pittsburgh has 
agreed to conduct a police school 
and scientific crime detection labo- 
ratory for the police and detective forces 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The tentative plan, 
bject to financing by the city and the 
unty, contemplates a course for three 
ctions of 75 policemen each, with 


lasses twice a week for each section 

luring the school year. and a course for 
ie section of 75 detectives. meeting 
ice a week during two school years. 
\ccording to the Civie Club of Alle- 


gheny County. the movement for a police 
school and crime detection laboratory 
began in January. 1932. and gre » « 

a request from a special committee that 
investigated such a movement and asked 
the Civie Club to inquire into the possi 
bilities for such a school for the city ot 
Pittsburgh. The matter was referred to 
the Public Affairs Committee, Francis 
S. Guthrie. Chairman. In the meantime 
conferences were held with representa 
tives of the city and county and a repre 
entative of this committee visited the 
schools in New York. Chicago and other 
cities. 

This police school movement has had 
the endorsement of the Director of the 
City Department of Public Safety and 
the chairman of the County Commission 
ers and individual members of the City 
Council. Action. however. in these bodies 
has been held up owing to the necessity 
of curtailing expenses as much as possi 
ble and it is felt its installation this year 
depends very largely upon whether 
money can be found in the city and 
county treasury to finance it. 


Cost of Fire Protection 

Not Excessive 

TP HAT fire-department costs are moder- 
ate is brought out by George W. 

Booth. Chief Engineer of the National 

Board of Fire Underwriters, in an 

address at the National Conference on 

Government. in Washington last month. 

He said: 

“The per capita cost of maintaining 
fire departments in cities where full paid 
service is maintained will generally lie 
hetween $2 and $3. with some exception- 
either higher or lower, depending upon 
the salary scale and the character of the 
city. whether largely residential or hay 
ing extensive manufacturing or mercan 
tile centers requiring strong fire protes 
tion forces. 

“The cost of maintaining fire protec- 
tion service cannot. in the light of its 
acknowledged essential place in commu- 
nity operations, be considered excessive 
as compared with the cost of other ac 
tivities of local government.” 

For further portions of Mr. Booth’s 
address. including a discussion of pos- 
sible economy measures. see the article 
entitled “More Need and Less Money for 
Fire Protection” (page 81). 


Economizing on Fire-Alarm 
Maintenance Brings Large 
Loss 


LL too often the curtailment of 

city budgets under the present 
widespread drive for results 
in immediate or deferred losses in the 
city far exceeding the budgetary gain. 
\ striking example occurred recently in 
Lowell. Mass.. in the case of a fire that 
resulted in a $30.000 loss and several 


economy 


of Interest to 

Departments 
of 

Public Safety 


families being driven out of their homes 
The loss would have been higher. with 
serious danger to the entire district. ex 
cept for favorable circumstances, includ 
neg absence of wind: but aceordit to 
Chief James C. Sullivan. the loss 
would not have been nearly as reat 
if the fire-alarm svstem had been fun 
tioning properly. \s reported th 
Lowell Evening Leader for September 
6. “Chief Sullivan said that the regular 
appropriation of the Fire Department 
does not permit any extensive repairs ot 
improvements in the alarm system and 
expressed the belief that definit 


amount should be included in each vear’s 
hudget to permit replacement of cable- 
d improvements in the system.” 


Why Pay Taxes? 
A PAMPHLET by 


Overton 


Mayor W atkins 
issued last month by the 
Board of Commissioners of the city. of 
Memphis. Tenn.. 
eflective local 


offers excellent sugges 
publicity to 
counteract unjustified taxpayers’ strikes 
and the activities of unthinking budget 
slashing bodies. 


tions tor 


Analyzing in sixteen 
pages the city’s sources of revenues and 
the purposes for which the tax dollar is 
spent, Mayor Overton asks the citizens 
of Memphis whether, instead of paying 
current taxes, they prefer the 
essential municipal 
Discussing fire protection, for example, 
the Mayor states that the Fire 
ment takes approximately 10° cents of 
every dollar collected, and hi 
the following: 

“This Department gives Memphis a 
Class B insurance rating. shared by only 
12 other cities in the U. S Should 
Memphis drop to the next lowest classi 


curtail 
ment of services, 


Depart 


emphasizes 
| 


fication, due to failure to maintain this 
Department, the cost to the citizens of 
Memphis would be more than a quarter 
of a million a year in insurance premi 
ums alone.” 

Phe services of the Health Department 
Mayor Overton reminds his people. ea 


pot be measured in dollars and cent 

“The General Hospital.” he says. “has 
been forced to decrease its expenses with 
increased patients. . . . The Board is 


operating at a minimum expense. but 
unless the number of its patients is de 
creased, with a resultant loss of life. we 
know of no other way to reduce its 
expenses.” 

All the other city 
dealt with in terms of costs and service- 


departments are 


and the conclusion is Vigorou ly stated 

“The time has come when we must 
consider not only the burden of the tax 
imposed, but the service for which it 
pays. The taxpayers are now faced 
with either the necessity of paying cur 
rent taxes when due or the abolition of 
the publie outlined in this 


service 


re port.” 
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re ENTLEMEN, we will not be fair 


to our city, our company or our 
unemployed if we do not act 


promptly on this provision in the Relief Bill. 


“The money we get for this new construction 
will not be charged against the borrowing capa- 
city of our city. I make this plain for I know 
we plan before very long to issue bonds for our 


public schools. 


“Unemployment conditions are going to be even 
worse this winter. This work will help relieve 
that situation. The big item of cost is Jabor, as 


you know.” 


This scene is being enacted in Water Works offices 
How about YOUR town? The improvements ar 
needed. The money is available. The work can li 


done now at a fraction of the cost in normal times 


ir 


The ACE of Fire Hydra nts “Full information may be obtained 


by addressing the Reconstruction Fi- 


OLUM BIAN nance Corporation, Washington, D. C., 


Columbian Iron Works...Chattanooga, Jenn. for Circular No. 3.” 


Do you mention THe American City. Please do 
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AMERICAN CITY 
should alwoys be 
mentioned when 


Keep your files up 
to date by check 


writing for this 

ing over these 
material which is 
items each month 
furnished free 
and writing for 


those you need 


LOCAL LABOR FOR MAKING 
CONCRETE PIPE 


Universal Concrete Pipe Co., 297 S. High 


149, St.. Columbus, Ohio, will be pleased to 


furnish complete information to officials 
wish to install sewer and storm drains and 

to use local labor for making Universa 
rete pipes tor this purpose 


4 REVOLVING TRICKLING FILTER 
The Dorr Co., Inc., 247 Park Ave., New 
150. York, has recently published an illustrated 
bulletin on the Dorreo revolving distributor 
for trickling filter beds it sewage treatment 
nts Copies of this bulletin describing the 
tures of the distributor, which has a flat spray 
may be secured direct from The Dorr 
Co.. Inc 


ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS 

Catalog B describing the full line of Berger 
151, transits, levels, alidades and plane tables. 

leveling rods, ranging poles and other en 
gineering and surveying precision instruments 
may be secured by those interested from C. L 
Berger & Sons, Inc., 37 Williams St., Boston 19, 
Mass 


FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE TO 
INDUSTRY 
The Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory. Steven 
152. son and Locust Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa.. has 
published a 32-page illustrated booklet en 
titled “Fifty Years of Service to Industry” which 
completely outlines the services of this institu 
on as a testing laboratory in chemical and phy 
testing. inspection service in building and 
idge construction, railroads, pipes and tubes, 
roads and pavements, power plants, preserved 
lumber, welded construction and import and ex- 
port inspection 


SIDEWALK, CURB AND GUTTER 
FORMS 
Hotchkiss Steel Products Co., Inc., Bing- 
153, hamton, N. Y., will be glad to send to 
those interested literature describing the 
Hotchkiss E-Z steel forms for sidewalks, curbs, 
ind curbs and gutters, all of which are simple 
in design and easily and quickly placed 


DOUBLE SUCTION SINGLE STAGE 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 

Pennsylvania double suction single stage 
154, Class MD and HD centrifugal pumps, 

which are built in sizes to handle capaci- 
ties up to 20,000 gallons per minute and for 
heads up to 300 feet, furnished for single or series 
operation and arranged for motor, steam turbine, 
belt or gas engine drive, are described in Bulle- 
tin No. 215 which the Pennsylvania Pump & 
Compressor Co., Easton, Pa., will be glad to 
send on request 


MINING FOR WATER A LARGE-VOLUME LOW-HEAD 
Complete information in regard to the pro PUMP 


155. ess of mining fe 


or W iter in order to procur A propeller pump f t eV 
an abundant, dependable and pure supply 162. umes of water t t high 
il low cost may be secured by interested officia " 1 and | 
from the Water Mining Corp., Kennedy Bld, 
Tulsa, Okla inced | De La Ss 
SELF-TRIPPING HIGH-SPEED ita n 
SNOW-PLOWS 
Why put high powered costly equipment on 
156, the roads for handling light snow when PRACTICAL STEAM ROLLERS 
i few dollars properly expended will pr \ 
vide an efficient high-speed snow-plow for “ 
163, and motor types, with all attachment 
motor trucks Complete information reg 
the Acme self-tripping high-speed snow-plow may 
be secured direct from the Acme Road Macl Bull 
kK er Co Sprit eld, Ohio 
ued by Gou P CAST IRON PIPE FROM 2- TO 
Ihe 3038 ssur Goulds Pumps 
SIZES 
improved deep well CID straight-line link Whether you ar interes 
motion deep-well pump with a low-pressure oil 164, surface line or in a large foree main, the 
ing system which lubricates with only a cupful Warren Foundry & Pipe Cory Boy 
of oil in the crankcase Green Bldg., New York, will be | a 
nish prices on pipe manufactured in a 
GALVANIZED GUARD-RAIL ROPE wan pecihicat idopted and apy 
Roebling galvanized guard-rail rope, which "Y Me Water-works associations and engineer 
158. is made from a superior grade of steel of a 
strength ample to meet the most rigid tests BRASS SERVICE STOPS AND 
and specifications of highway departments is FITTINGS 
constructed of three strands of seven wires each Bie 
for the %-inch size and seven strands of seven i : 
: 165. Ohio, manufacturers of bra water service 
wires each for the l-inch size Complete in . 
° > stops and fittings since 1852, will be pleased 
formation regarding this wire rope and Roebling 
: to furnish quotations on Farnan brass for de 
galvanized drop forged clips and thimbles may ndable water rk t t t 
~ vendable water-works ns lor on all y pe 
be secured direct from John A. Roebling’s Sons I “were ’ 


Co., Trenton, N. J. 


ind sizes to meet individual water-works needs 


A TRAILER ON PNEUMATIC TIRES A STABLE SOLUTION FOR WATER 


C. R. Jahn Co., 


159. Bldg . Chicago, 
model of the 


1140 Firet National Bank STERILIZATION 


Ill., has announced a new Descriptive literature on Perchloron, a new 


LaCrosse Tu-Way trailor 166. high 
70 


ly concentrated powder containing over 


mounted on pneumatic tires in capacities up to per cent available chlorine which 
35 tons Complete information may be secured especially adapted for use as a sterilizing solution 
direct from the manufacturer in swimming pools and water supplies, may be 


secured from the Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co 


NURSERY CATALOGS Philadelphia, P 
Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J., will 


160. he glad to send 


nicipal officials 


greens. rhododendrons, 
fashioned flowers, fruit trees, and bushes for mu 167. ioned contr 
nicipal, park and playground planting 


its planting catalog to mu GUARANTEED ALTITUDE VALVES 
interested in roses, ever FOR STANDPIPES AND TANKS 


trees and shrubs, old Golden-Anderson patent automatic  cush 


ling altitude valves for main 
taining i uniiorm water evel in tank 


standpipes and reservoirs, re 


PRESSED STEEL POLES conditions, which conserve the water supply and 
Standard pressed steel poles which are reduce operating costs, insuring a positive water 
16], pleasing in design, easy to erect, have a supply for every emergency, are depicted in a 
long life and require little maintenance, striking circular which illustrates and describes 
are described in the literature of the Standard the construction, operation and adjustment of 
Supply Co., Detroit, Mich This company also these valves. Copies of this circular may be 
manufactures cable boxes for underground trans cured from the Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 


mission 


Co.. 1329 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 


THe American Ciry MAGAZINE 


Name 
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Return this coupon and you will receive the catalogs requested 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
I am interested in receiving the catalogs mentioned in Items Nos. 
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SEWAGE CLARIFIERS AND 


DIGESTORS 
The Hardinge Co., Inc., York, Pa., will be 


168, pleased to furnish literature to any mu 

nicipal officials interested in sewage treat 
ment equipment including clarifiers, digestors 
udge pumps and sludge driers 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS FOR WATER 
AND SEWAGE 


Morris centrifugal pumps fer water supply 


169, lisposal, unwatering, storm-water 
drair fire ervice circulating boiler 

fr is dredging pumps and com 
’ lredges for waterfront development swamp 
and other municipal improvements, are 
the bulletins of the Morr Machin 


Work Baldwinsville, N.Y 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED SHEET 
STEEL STREET SIGNS 


The Enamel Products Co... Eddy Road and 


170. Taf Avenue Cleveland, Ohio will be 

pleased to send a copy of its booklet de 
cribing Tepeo porcelain enameled sheet steel! 
treet on including two-way double-name signs 
nd street-sign brackets 


SANITARY REFUSE COLLECTION 


The Twin Coach Corp., Kent. Ohio, has 

17]. issued a 24-page illustrated booklet on 

initary refuse collection with Twin Coach 

fuse lectors having unusual features in load 

height, and discharging the load in dumping 

Copir { this booklet may be secured = gratis 
fre the Twin Coach Corp 


IMPROVED VERTICAL GAS ENGINES 
CONVERTIBLE TO DIESELS 

An improved line of vertical 4d-cyele gas 
172. engines covering an unusually wide power 

range in a variety of cylinder combinations 
has recently been announced by the Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J They 
re built with | to 8 eylinders and 30 to 150 


horsepower per cylinder These engines, de 
<cribed in literature which may be secured from 
the manufacturer, can be readily converted to 
diesels at moderate expense, if it becomes neces 


sary or desirable to substitute oil for gas as a 


fuel 


AN ELECTRIC HAIR AND HAND 
DRYER 


Single- and multiple-outlet electric hair 
173. dryers and hand dryers with current con- 
umption of 750 watts for one outlet to 


+000 watts for four outlets are described and 
llustrated in the literature of H W Keebler 
Mig. Co., 422 First Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 


AN ELECTRIC EAR FOR DETECTING 
WATER LEAKS 
The Globe Geophone, which is a depend 
174. able electric ear for detecting underground 
sounds such as leaks in water pipes, and 
which is a most sensitive and dependable instru 
ment, is described in an illustrated folder of the 
Globe Phone Mfg. Corp., Reading, Mass 


SNOW REMOVAL AS A TRACTOR JOB 
The Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., has 
published an illustrated folder, “Snow Re 
moval is a Caterpillar Job,” which dis 
cusses the protection from hazards of blizzards 
iffeorded by Caterpillar-tractor-powered snow 
plows for keeping highways open 


175. 


SEWER RODS 

The Westinghouse Electric Supply Co., k 
176. Bissell Division, 810-814 Lafayette St., To 

ledo, Ohio, will be glad to send to any 
officials in charge of maintenance and construc 
tion of sewers its literature on Security sewer 
rods, which joint and unjoint easily and quickly, 
are light in weight and make possible long runs 


with ease 


PLAYGROUND DEVICES AND SWIM- 
MING POOL EQUIPMENT 

A complete line of equipment which is 
177. high in quality and on which prompt ship- 

ping service is assured is described in 
American Playground Catalog No. 17, and Swim- 
ming Pool Equipment, Catalog No. 7, which may 
be secured from the American Playground Device 
Co., Anderson, Ind 


YOU 


HELP 


CATALOGS WILL 


ADAPTABLE SNOW-PLOWS 

Frink Sno-Plows are adaptable to a greater 
178. variety of snow-removal conditions than 

any other snow-plow because of the greater 
variety of sizes from which to select The Frink 
Sno-Plow pushes easier, has a total absence of 
side thrust, is self-balancing and bevels the side 
bank. Carl H. Frink, Mfr., Clayton, N. Y., will 
furnish illustrated literature on request. 


EMULSIFIED ASPHALT FOR 
HIGHWAY WORK 
Headley emulsified asphalt Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5 
179. and 6 for highway construction, mainte- 


nance, surfacing and resurfacing old and 
new surfaces, penetration, surface treatments, 
zone marking ind crack filling. are described in 
letail in Bulletin 131 which may be secured free 


harge from Headley Emulsified Products Co., 
Franklin Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 


SALVAGE PUMP FOR FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS 

Byron Jacksor Co.. Pump Division, Berk 
180. eley, Calif... has issued valuable informa 

tion regarding its salvage pumps, which 
ire easily maneuverable at fires. They pump 
vainst heads up to 80 feet and deliver 1,600 
gpm at 40 feet, have two ports, will pass 5-inch 
spheres, and have underslung chassis to lower 
the center of gravity of the pump. 


HIGH-SPEED REFUSE COLLECTION 

Collecto Model S-H hydraulically operated 
181. loading devices for garbage and rubbish 

furnish a high-speed method of refuse col- 
lection in an easier, cheaper, more sanitary man 
ner. B. Nicoll & Co., Inc., 292 Madison Ave., 
New York, has recently published a new folder 
describing Collecto bodies and listing the cities 
that are using one or more of these bodies in 


collection service 


A NEW PRINCIPLE OF DUST 
CONTROL 
American Bitumuls Co., Dept. 4, 200 Bush 
182. St.. San Francisco, Calif.. has issued an 
illustrated folder on Col-Pen dust cure, 
which has preved effective on gravel highways, 
earth roads and cinder surfaces on airports 


PING PONG TABLES 
Durabilt steel tennis tables for playing 
183. ping pong at swimming pools or on lawns 
and in parks are described in an illustrated 
folder, Form 5055, which may be secured from 
the Durabilt Steel Locker Co., 555 Arnold Ave., 
Aurora, 


RED LANTERNS AND WHITE 
WARNING TORCHES 
Dietz lanterns. provide a red light that 
184. warns of danger. Dietz torches provide a 
white light that marks the way Prices 
and descriptive literature may be secured from 


R. E. Dietz Co., 60 Laight St., New York. 


RUBBER-SHEATHED TWIN LAMP 
CORD 
Latox rubber-sheathed twin lamp cord with 
185. a safety web between the conductors, with 
in outside diameter approximately % x 
5/32-inch, is described in the literature of the 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co., 79 Sidney St., Cam- 
bridge A.. Boston, Mass. 


CLEAN OUT THE ROOTS FROM 
YOUR SEWER 

Expanding root cutters and sewer cleaners 
186. of the Expanding Sewer Machine Co., Nap- 

panee, Ind., operate with a removable sedi- 
ment dise and are a sure and economical method 
of cleaning the entire wall, top. sides and bottom 
of sewers where there is sediment, and roots 
causing clogging of the flow 


IMPROVED WATER STORAGE 

Elevated steel tanks supported on modern 
187. steel columns provide a means of balanc- 

ing the load on the distribution system, re- 
ducing pumping costs and providing better pres- 
sure throughout the city. These tanks, as well 
as other steel products, are described in the 
literature of the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Co., 3412 Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
913 Tuttle St, Des Moines, Iowa. 


R. F. C. MONEY FOR WATER PLANTS 
Water-works officials are urged . 

188. the Columbian Iron Works, Chat: 
Tenn., about plans to profit perman 

the unusual opportunity offered by the R 

which stands ready to loan a billion do! 

self-liquidating water-works construction 


LOWER YOUR STREET REPAIR BILL. 

The Texas Co., Asphalt Sales Depa: 
189, 135 E. 42nd St., New York, will b j 

to furnish information to city officia " 
particularly street superintendents, on the 
method of repairing streets which now 
and on the construction of new streets whi 
need the minimum of repair. Booklets 
letins are available on request. 


POSTS, CAPS AND CABLES FOR 
GUARD RAILS 


Steel caps and posts are illust: 
190. dimensioned, and complete spe: 

furnished, in an 11 x I6-inch cir 
cently issued by The Youngstown Pressed S 
Co., Warren, Ohio. These posts and cay 


approved by the Division of Highways 
York State. 


A MECHANICAL AERATOR FOR 
SEWAGE PLANTS 


The Straightline aerator for act 
19], sludge plants, in which motion is pr 

at every point, is described complet: 
illustrated Folder 1294 recently issued } 


Link-Belt Co., through its offices at 2405 W 
Hunting Park Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
LIGHTING STANDARDS OF CEDAR 


Cedar lighting standards for parks | 
192, parkways, playgrounds, and airports 


listed, described and illustrated in a lé 
page catalog which may be secured gratis fro 
Page & Hill Co., 1320 N. W. Bank Bldg., M 


neapolis, Minn. 


A SPRAY FOR SCALE INSECTS 

In a pamphlet, “Sunoco for Ornamentals, 
193. the Sun Oil Co., Sunoco Spray Dept., 1608 

Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., and 33 No 
High St., Columbus, Ohio, describes the use of 
Sunoco spray as a control for seale and other 
insects which are dangerous enemies of orna 
mental trees and shrubs. Copies of this book may 
be secured free by any interested officials 


GRANITE STREET CONSTRUCTION 

The Granite Paving Block Mfrs. Assn. of 
194, the United States, Inc., 31 State St., Bos 

ton, Mass., has issued a well-illustrated 32 
page brochure on granite street construction. This 
pamphlet includes a definition of granite, and 
the methods of preparing it for street paving, the 
construction of bases for granite pavements, types 
of joint fillers and various kinds of granite block 
paving. Copies of this booklet may be secured 
free direct from the Association. 


A NEW 149-TON TRUCK CHASSIS 

The outstanding features of the improved 
195. l%e-ton Ford truck chassis, which is en 

gineered for economy of operation and up 
keep, is equipped with a 50-horsepower engine, 
and has greater speed, new semi-elliptic reat 
springs, new design coupling and drive shaits, 
cast alloy brake drums and a lengthened frame, 
are described in Form C-100, which will be sent 
upon request to municipal officials by the Ford 
Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


LEANING-WHEEL GRADERS 
Galion E-Z lift leaning-wheel graders, which 
196, are made in ten sizes and are designed for 
easy operation and satisfactory performance, 
are described in Catalog No. 140 which the Ga- 
lion Iron Works & Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio, will 
be glad to send on request. 


CULVERTS OF REFINED ALLOY 

Tonean culverts, made of Toncan iron, @ 
197. true alloy of refined iron, copper 

molybdenum which has a greater ability 
to resist rust, are described in the complete book- 
let of the Toncan Culvert Mfrs. Assn., Young 
town, Ohio. This is available on request, wit 
out cost to any county and municipal offi 
interested in drainage. 
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HE gate is wide open—the responsibility for 
initiating these projects rests on the officials 


administering the affairs of municipalities. 


counties and states. 


In these and other forceful words an urgent invitation 
to public bodies to apply more generally for Federal loans 
inder the “self-liquidating” clause of the Emergency Re- 
lief and Construction Act of 1932 was voiced at the Na- 
tional Conference on Construction in Washington on Octo- 
ber 13, by Harvey C. Couch, a Director of the Reconstrue- 
tion Finance Corporation. Some puzzling points in the 
law on which the Corporation has recently rendered liberal 
Mr. Couch. To quote 


ons were also disc ussed by 


part: 
Determining What Projects Are 
self-Liquidating 
\ publie official. in determining whether or not a project 
s f-liquidating. should view it as though he were making 


should compute the actual or estimated 


subtz icted the 
xpenses and a reasonable de preciation charge, He should 
which leaves the 


estment. He 


Krom this there should be operat 


leduct interest and other fixed charges, 
rofit which may be used for amortizing the 
sum is sufficient to the 
reasonable time, then, from the standpoint of accounting, the 


indebtedness 


indebtedness within a 


If this repay 
‘self-liquidating.” 


project be termed 
Act is to have the construction cost 


The intention of the 
returned from charges that are made to the people who use 
For example, if a sewer is to be 

should be returned from thi 


may 


the service that it renders. 
built, the construction 
charges made against the people who avail themselves of the 
sewer service. If the sewer is to be paid for from taxation, it 
is not eligible for a loan from the Corporation. However, if the 
people who voluntarily avail themselves of the privilege of 
using this sewer pay periodical charges, as has been done to1 
the use of city water, the project would fall within the re 


cost 


quirements prescribed by the Act. 

“The question has often been raised as to whether or not 
assessments constitute taxation. The Corporation has given 
this careful study and has come to the conclusion that there 
are instances under which assessments would not be classed 
as taxation and that projects financed by such assessments 
may be considered self-liquidating. 

“Although taxation is excluded as a means of self-liquidat 
ing revenue, the language of the Act is in other respects quit: 
broad. Tolls, fees, rents, or other charges are specified a- 
direct means for raising revenues which are to make the proj 
ect self-supporting and solvent and to return its cost. In 
addition, the statute contains this clause: ‘or by such other 
means ... as may be prescribed by the statutes which pro- 


The 
American 


City 


R. F. C. Urges More Loan Applications 


470 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


35 Cents, $2 a Year 


vide for the project... This latter clause is worthy of special 
attention. 


“The Corporation has been presented with applications by a 


number of cities to provide or extend water works, municipal 
lighting plants and other similar utilities. In some cases these 
improvements would result in increased revenues, but on the 


other hand there are some cases where the extensions or im 


provements would not produce any revenue whatever kor 
example, one city applied to the Corporation for a loan for 
the purpose of installing a new sludge basin in connection 
with the city water-supply system It was perfectly obvious 


that this facility would not increase the city’s water revenu 

Upon investigation it was found that the state of Ohi 

which this city was located, has a statute which authorized 

that city, or any other Ohio city for that matter. to make h 

an improvement in its water-works system, and tl tatute 

further provides that all revenues of the water system. « pt 

such as are required to meet operating expenses, ean be 

for the purpose of paying for such at provement | 

i case where ‘the statut which provide for the pre 

vide for returning the construction cost of the proj 

means of tolls or fees. but ‘by 

lye prescribed by the sta ‘ hich provid lor the pr 
“Paragraph ®. 

under this section shal | 

s impossible to make any genet il { 

ull and adequate security Phis | 

merits of each project have been ful considered Lhe ¢ 

poration should be thought of as a business institut A 

lends money. It seldom makes advances for the full am: t 


of the cost of the project but usually a certain portion there 
When it does make full cost, the ¢ 


requires that adequate provision be made to cover any 


advances for the 


orpor tion 
default 


in payment by taxation, 


Informal Applications Weleomed 


“If any public official who is contemplating applying for a 
loan under Section 201 doubt as 
not his proposed project will be self-supporting, he may sub 
letter 


(a) has any to whether o1 


mit this project to the Corporation in the form of a 


The Corporation is quite willing to consider this aspect of 


the application without waiting for the preparation of a com 
plete applic ation. The letter 
clearly and care should be taken to have it include 
Officials of the Cor 


should explain the situation 


a dise us 


sion of the major aspects of the project. 


poration have often made suggestions to applic ants whe re bv. 


if certain changes are made, ineligible projects may be made 


eligible.” 

Up to October 12, when Mr. Couch’s statistics were com- 
piled, the Directors of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
‘self-liquidating” loans up to 
Of nearly 500 informal 


poration had authorized 
a total amount of $124.563.620. 
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applications for such loans. only about 100 appear to be 


eligible for favorable action under the terms set forth in 


Section 201 (a) of the Act. Of this number, approxi- 
mately 70 have submitted sufficient data to enable the 
Corporation to decide whether the projects are “self- 
liquidating.” Loans have been applied for for the con- 
struction of many different types of projects. They in- 


clude bridges, airports, docks and dry docks, drainage dis- 
tricts. flood-control 
markets, power plants, sewers, terminals and water-supply 


ferries, projects, housing projects, 
systems. 
A Nation-Wide Opportunity for 


Projects Large and Small 


In conclusion Mr. Couch said: 


“When one recalls that there are over 3.000 towns and cities 
in the United States with a population of over 2.500; that 
18 states each having innumerable political sub- 
that there are 11,000,000 


people unemployed and clamoring for work, he is astounded 


there are 
divisions, agencies and commissions: 


officials of municipalities and public agencies have 
Act to From this 


of eligible applicants, only 


that the 
not taken advantage of the extent. 


100 applications 


a greater 


number 


large 


Unemployment and 


N an article in the October the New Outlook, 
Owen D. Young. who is serving as Chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Industrial Committee of the New York District, deals 
with Unemployment and Municipal Economy, in an analysis 
economy in a situation like the present. 


Issue ot 


of what constitutes 

Mr. Young quotes a letter from a responsible official of a 
town of 33,000, not far from New York City, in which the 
Board of Education recommended, in the fall of 1931, a 
school-building program for which $1,350,000 was appropri- 
ated that season. The bonds for this work could not have 
been satisfactorily sold at the time, but can now be so disposed 
of: serial bonds, requiring about two-thirds of a mill on the 
tax list. Objections, in some quarters, to going ahead with 
the building program are based on a feeling that it might 
be well to wait for lower costs of materials and lower wages 
of building trade mechanics; that there may be more need 
of being able to do municipal work six months or a year 
later; that the two-thirds of a mill may be too great an addi- 
tional burden on the taxpayers; and that overcrowding and 
part time in the schools are preferable to increasing expendi- 
tures until the depression is over. 

In Mr. Young’s letter replying to the request for his com- 
ments on these objections, he said: 

“If every piece of construction in this country which needs 
to be done and which inevitably must be done soon were 
started promptly wherever the individuals, private concerns, 
or municipalities have the resources to undertake them, the 
depression would be over, unemployment would progressively 
disappear, materials would move. railroad credit would be 
restored, and the securities of banks and insurance companies 
would be brought back to that highly margined solvency 
which they should always have.” 


In further comment, Mr. Young says: 

“On the face of it, this statement may appear to conflict 
with the program of public econemy with which | sympathize 
so heartily. As a matter of fact. it conflicts with nothing 
except a program of blind retrenchment. We must not for- 
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that are legally eligible have been reccived by ¢) 
tion. If the funds provided by the Act are to be 
relieving the unemployment of the nation. publie off : 
make application for projects which come within t! 

the Funds the 
eligible small projects just as readily as for the 


will be advanced for cons 


law. 

of large ones. The provisions of the Act should be ctyd 

by every mayor and public official to determine whet 

there are projects which may be initiated in his . 

and financed through the Reconstruction Finance Corporay;, 
“In making an application for a loan for a self-liguiday), 

project, correspondence should be directed to the Engineer. 

Advisory Board. Finance 

Washington. When a formal application is received }y 

Board, it is routed through the legal, engineering. and fing 

cial departments of the Corporation. Examiners in these thre, 

divisions make their reports to the Engineers’ Advisory Boa; 

On the basis of these reports, the Engineers’ Advisory Board 

makes a report and prepares a recommendation to the Bi 

It is on the basis of this report that 


Reconstruction Corporation, 


of Directors. 
authorized by the Directors. 
_ “The Corporation is willing to counsel with and answ: 


correspondence of applicants for loans. The greatest re 
will be extended to unemployment only through cooperat 


efforts on the part of publie officials and the Corporation.” 


Municipal EKeonomy 


get that the problem is primarily one of unemployment. \\ 
are the facts with which we have to deal? 

“The first fact is that ten or twelve millions are out of work 
and winter is coming on. The second is that in America thes 
men must not be allowed to starve. Our objective is to put 
them back to work, but in the meantime they must be fed 
housed and clothed. The third fact is that despite aid fron 
Federal, state and private sources, the relief problem falls 
primarily upon the cities. Last year it was a tremendous iten 
in municipal budgets, and this year it can scarcely be less. 

“Relief, then, is necessary, but from an economic standpoint 
unproductive. It is money taken from the taxpayers and 
given to others, not for services rendered but for subsistenc: 
True economy would dictate that so far as possible the tay 
payers’ money be used not for unemployment but for employ 
ment. There is no other alternative.” 

The fact that in the campaign to reduce taxes the effects o! 
increased unemployment and consequent less of purchasing 
power have been almost lost sight of, was stressed by Col 
John P. Hogan, in an address before the convention of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers last month. 

Colonel Hogan points out that public works and certain 
public utilities are the most permanent form of national 
wealth; while additions to productive facilities remain wealth 
only as long as customers can be secured for the product. \ 
policy of insistence that new public works be self-liquidating 
which, in the case of roads and bridges, would force us t 
the toll idea that we have been struggling for a hundred years 
to get rid of, is of doubtful value. The broader justification 
of public works is their social value, for they are fundamental 
to the existence of our cities and our civilization. 


In a concluding appeal to engineers to exercise leadership 
for the public welfare, in keeping with their basic princip! 
of controlling the forces of nature for the benefit of mankind. 
Colonel Hogan said: 

“The only permanent benefit that can accrue to us as 4 
nation is not in the building up of large fortunes but in 
improving the average well-being of our people.” 
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Indifference Among Householders 


Bred by Laxity in Collection Service 


By GEORGE D. DIES 


Toronto, Ontario 


s*reet Commissioner, 


waste is the most im- 


collection of household 
portant service under the control of the Department 


of Street Cleaning in the city of Toronto. It touches 


he individual householder more intimately than almost 


ny other branch of the municipal service. From the 


ndpoint of sanitation, a high and uniform standard of 


should always be cooperation 


service maintained. The 


of the public is essential and this can be secured to 
great extent by an efficient system. Laxity on the pari 
of the collection service will soon breed indifleren: 
amone the householders, who, when they become accus- 


tomed to a systematic service, will depend upon the col- 


lector, and will more readily comply with the depart- 


mental regulations. 


SUMMARY OF REFUSE COLLEC TION SERVICE, 1917-1931, TORONTO 
ONT 
Ashes Garbage 
Vear tonnage tonnage Expenditure 
7 120,666 $348,505 00 
418 113,616 0,75 
19 118,189 
120 130,748 
421 131,459 
1929 149,996 
1923 156,985 
424 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 854.823 OO 
20 891,690 00 
900, 838 00 


171,604 921,735 Ov 


Cost of Collection 


The 


The expenditure shown in the preceding table covers 
the actual cost of collection, which includes foremen. 
wages, hired service and supplies. The total cost, includ- 
ing administration, insurance, compensation, feeding and 
the care of horses, repairs to equipment and upkeep of 
the plant in 1931, amounted to $1,246,760.38. 


TORONTO, ON’ 


120,284 


SUMMARY OF COLLECTION COSTS, 1931, 


Number of buildings collected from... . 


Collection calls per annum........... 12,928,400 
Total ee $1,246,760 3S 
Total cost per collection per building . $0 09 
Total cost per ton (to point of disposa!) $2 63 
Cost per building per year. $0 64 


Ave rage tonnage of ashes and ‘garbage collected from each 
uilding during 1931... 4,70 
Cost per capita $1.98 


Collection Procedure 


in Toronto the streei-cleaning and refuse-collection ser- 
vices are intimately associated with each other. The 
lection of refuse has a direct bearing upon the condition 
of the streets, particularly upon the regular days of col- 
The cooperation of the public. by the use of the 


les tion. 


Facts and Figures on the Collection and 
Disposal of Household Waste 


LORONTORS FIRST INCINERATOR \ 
PERATURE UNIT BUILT IN 
standard ash and garbage recepiact rad | 
improve the appearance of the streeis on collection days 


( ardboard and 


the se 


householders using 


The 


light receptacles for refuse 


prar tice of 


results in altering ol 


event of rain. these receptacles 


difheult to lift) without 


the contents, and in the 
saturated that they ar 


contents, 


become so 
spilling the 
Many 


or adjoining sidewalk for removal. 


householders place their receptacles at the curb 


under the misappre 
collector and with a total 
of the The by 


covering this point provides that no receptacle shall be 


hension that it is assisting the 


disregard for the appearance street. law 


public 
On 


placed upon or in any street, thoroughfare. or 
place, unless expressly authorized by the Department. 


certain main and business streets, it is necessary that the 


material be placed at the curbing, but through the resi 
dential sections, where there is ample room in the side 


driveway or entrance for the refuse receptacle to be placed 
for collection, there making the 
appearance unsightly by an array of assorted refuse recep- 


is no necessity for street 
tacles. 

Many householders utilize the 
purposes and place the ashes and refuse out for colle 


week-end for cleaning up 


tion on the first collection day of the week. This places 
the burden of the work on the Monday and Tuesday col! 
lections. At certain times of the year the amount of mate- 


two days exceeds the amount re 
week, 

It is the desire of the Department to encourage 
up fifty-two weeks each year, and further cooperation upon 
the part of the publie by utilizing each collection day by 


rial removed on these 


moved for the four remaining days of the 


a ciean 


placing out equal quantities of refuse, thereby distributing 
the work of the Department over five and one-half days 
week. 1 his could 


acquisition of an additional 


instead of the first two days of the 
readily accomplished by the 
receptacle or two. 

The equal distribution of the work over the entire week 


| ues- 


regularity of 


Monday and 


would give a greater assurance of the 


lection. It has often oecurred that the 


19 
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THE PROPOSED 
INCINERATOR TO SERVE 
THE NORTHWESTERN 
SECTION OF THE CIT 


day districts have been so heavy that it was necessary to 
finish the district the following day. Thus collections are 
delayed to a certain extent for the rest of the week. 


Summer Collection at the Toronto 
Islands 


Two collections a week are made at the Toronto Islands 
during the summer. using horse-drawn carts which are 
equipped with 6-inch tires owing to the fact that there 
are no roads and the ground is very sandy. At Ward’s 
Island a hand-truck collection system was inaugurated 
upon the construction of the permanent concrete walks. 
Each 


truck carries eight square cans into which the refuse from 


which provide easy travel for 6-foot hand trucks. 


the cottages is dumped, and when the cans are all filled 
are conveyed to the dock for transportation to the 
incinerator by the work boat. 

The population of the Islands is 5.200 during July and 
August. but 


they 


is considerably increased over holidays and 


week- ds d every wailable picnt area is hooked for 
each cay throughout the summer month: 
Disposal by Incineration 
The most eflicient of recent modern refuse destructors 
have be 1 desigoned by a process ol improvement throu h 
ut the past ft It ! Although very ¢ msiderable alter- 
tions have een made in the design of the destructor 
cells throughout this period, and although such alterations 
ind improvements have all in the main contributed to an 
increased efliciency. by far the most important innovations 
are the introduction of forced draft and high tempera- 


early destructors there was no doubt that 


With the 


vases did escape from the chimney, which was 


tures 


obnoxious 
apparently due to weakness in design and the fact that a 
Even 


reasonably high lemperatl re could na he se ured. 


THE DON 
INCINERATOR BUILT 
IN 1917 


in these days considerable opposition is faced when ojo 
for destructors are under consideration, in spite of th 
fact that the modern destructor, carefully designed ay4 
properly operated, is free from nuisance. 

The first incinerator in Toronto was built in 1890 ; 
It consisted of one fy, 


the eastern section of the city. U1 
nace, operated under natural draft, and was in use fo; 

period of approximately ten years. In 1898 the second 
incinerator was constructed in the western section of thy 
city. This plant consisted of two furnaces burning under 
natural draft, and had a capacity of 80 tons per day. |; 
In July, 1917, the firs 


high temperature incinerator, the Don incinerator, was 


continued in operation until 1924. 


constructed, having three furnaces of four cells each. of thy 
Sterling type, with necessary combustion chambers and 
forced draft equipment. It has a guaranteed capacity 
i80 tons per day, and is at present destroying 250 1 
per 16-hour day. In 1924, the Wellington destructor was 
placed in operation. This plant consists of four fury 
of four cells each, Sterling type, and has a guaranteed 
pacity of 400 tons per day. It is at present destroyir 
tons per 16-hour day. 

The new incinerator which the Department is buil 
will have a guaranteed capacity of 400 tons per day 
is of the Sterling type, designed by C. O. Bartlett & > 
Co., and so arranged that the vehicles will enter the | 
ing at grade level, discharging the garbage into a 1 
ing pit from which it will be elevated by traveling cranes 
This new incinerator, to be in West Toronto, will eliminat 


a long, unnecessary haul to the destructors. 
The Don and Wellington Destructors 


The Don destructor. located at Dundas Street. East. and 
the Don Roadway. Toronto. was placed in operation in 


50 
‘ 
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tal 17. The total cost of the plant was $225,000. 


of land, and it has a capacity of 180 tons pet 


The total 
the plant was $550,000, exclusive of land. and it 


Niagara Streets, was completed in April, 1925. 


cost 0 
has a capat itv of 400 tons per 24 hours. 

The total labor cost as given in the following tables of 
the operation of the Don and Wellington destructors in- 
cludes all labor engaged in the disposal of the refuse. 
sion, weigh-scale clerk, and privileges accorded 


supery! ‘ : 
The labor cost and maintenance includes the 


employees. 
total labor cost plus repairs to plant and building, sup- 
plies and equipment, which is the total operating cost of 
the plant for the year. The ash residue amounts to 10.3 
per cent of the total tonnage: destroyed. 


SUMMARY OF OPERATION OF DON DESTRUCTOR, 1917-1931 


Total Labor Tonnage Labor Total 
Labor Cast and De Cost per Cost per 
Vear Cost Maintenance stroyed Ton Ton 
7 $16,053 70 12,799 $100 $1.26 
18 39,369.91 27,303 1.09 1.44 
19 41,060 00 27,811 1 02 1 47 
0 53,271 .67 33,688 1.14 1.58 
1 66,760.80 47,392 1.14 1.40 
74,640 49,842 1.11 1.40 
123 69,098 21 44,673 1.21 1.54 
72,458 35 90,985 1.15 1.46 
125 75,648.71 0,159 1.25 1.50 
6 79,500 07 52,081 1.31 1.52 
27 13 74,539.31 91,089 1.30 1.46 
1928 70,450 69 78,701.38 53,961 1.31 1.46 
1929 71,342 85 80,008.13 57,728 1.23 1.38 
930 75,434.55 87,611.83 53,454 1.41 1.63 
1931 78,026 05 86,684 89 58,044 1.34 1.49 
SUMMARY OF OPERATION OF WELLINGTON DESTRUCTOR, 1925-1931 
Total Labor Tonnage Labor Total 
Labor Cost and De- Cost per Cost per 
Year Cost Maintenance  stroyed Ton Ton 
25... $64,966 .49 $70,448.13 63,351 $1.02 $1..0 
1926... 72,475.19 79,467 .63 69,822 1.03 1.13 
327 76,095 45 84,142.53 77,134 0.98 1.09 
80,876 90 90,059 .02 80,471 1.00 1.12 
929 82.014 93 92,373.49 83,323 0.98 1.10 
130 93,298 85 102,449 54 90,490 1.03 1.13 
131 94,001 07 105,056. 56 93,820 1 00 11 


The Island Incinerator 


The Island incinerator is situated at Centre Island. It 
was placed in operation in 1915 at a cost of $25,000, ex- 
clusive of land. The plant consists of one burning unit 
operating under natural draft and destroys all garbage. 
rubbish and night soil collected upon the islands. No 
fuel is used to augment the fires. There is only one stoker 
engaged at this plant, and during 1931, 797 tons of mate- 
rial were destroyed, at a total cost of 2.1 man-hours of 
labor per ton. The total operating cost of the plant dur- 
ing 1931 was $1,321.19. 


approximately 11 per cent. 


The ash residue amounted to 


Motor-Truck Equipment 


During recent years the department has been gradually 
motorizing the refuse collection service and has now 62 


motor trucks in service. The operation of this equipmen 


n conjunction with the trailer system has retarded the 
ever-increasing cost of collection, due to the long hauls 
necessitated by the scarcity of available ground for dump- 


ing purposes. The motor-truck equipment includes: 


[ White 3%-ton trucks purchased in 1925 used to haul residue fr 
gton destructor 
0 ton White truck purchased in 1930 for refuse collection and for 


tor 


VU ton Gotfredson truck purehased in 1928 for refuse collection an 
Ty ton G.M.C. electric flushers purchased in 1914 for street flushing 
0 ton Ford truck used by the gara for in f repair 

I Gotfredson 2-ton trucks purchased in 1928 for retu vileet 

: thornycroft 5-ton trucks purchased in 1931 for refuse 


tor service 
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One 2-ton Mack truck purchased in 1929 for refuse collection and tras 


ior service. 

Two 2%-ton Sterling tractor trucks purchased in 1920 

One 5-ton Sterling truck purchased in 1920 for refuse collection and also 
used as an oiler and tractor 

One Sterling 5-ton truck purchased in 1920 for 
tractor service. 


refuse collection and 


One Sterling 5-ton truck purchased in 1920 for flushing and tractor 
service, 

One Ford %-ton truck purchased in 1920 for use as an oil pumping 
outht, 

One Gotfredson 3%-ton truck purchased in 1931 for refuse collection 
and tractor service. 

One Chevrolet %-ton truck purchased in 1931 for use in the western 


shop. 

Iwo Gotfredson 3%4-ton tractor trucks purchased in 1925 

One Gotfredson 2-ton truck purchased in 1928 for cateh-basin 
and refuse collection 

Ten Gotfredson 2-ton trucks purchased in 1927 for refuse collection 

One Gotfredson 2-ton truck purchased in 1928 for refuse collection and 
tractor service 

Five Gotfredson 2-ton trucks purchased in 1928 for refuse collection 


cleaning 


Four 2-ton Mack trucks purchased in 1929 for refuse collection and 
tractor service 
Three Gotfredson s4o-ton trucks purch ised in 1930 for refuse col 


lection and tractor service 
One Gotfredson 3%9-ton truck purchased in 1930 for refuse sllection 
One G.M~A s¥e-ton truck purchased in 1930 for refuse ollection and 
tractor service and another for refuse collection 
One Thornycroft 3%-ton truck purchased in 1930 for refuse le 
tion and tractor service 


One Leyland 3%-ton 


Mack truck 


purchased in 1930 for refuse ollec 


tion and flushing. One 34¢-ton Mack truck purchased in 1930 for refuse 
collection and handling residue from the incinerator 

One 14-ton Chevrolet truck purchased in 1931 for refuse 

One 1%-ton Ford garage service truck purchased in 193] 

Four 5-ton G.M.C, trucks purchased in 1931 for flushix refuse 
lection and tractor service 

Three Gotfredson 3146-1 ruck ure n 1931 for ref 
tien 
Community Beautification 
TWINHE More Beautiful America Contest for the two vears 

September 1. 1932. to October 1, 1934, has five divisions 

for various sizes of communities. To each of the three citic 


and towns which win first, second. and third in each division 
Better Homes Beauti 
Tablet. \ $1.000 cash sweepstakes 
will be awarded to the most 


will be awarded the ind Gardens Civic 


fication Achievement prize 


noteworthy entry in the contest 


{See “Waste Places Become Beauty-Spots.” in Tir Awerican 
Ciry, May. 193] For information write the More Beautiful 
America Contest Committee. Better Homes and Gard Le 
Moines. Lowa. 


Scouts Improve City 
NTELLIGENT cooperation of the Bov Scouts 
of Jacksonvill Texas. is \ 

Miller The Seouts are doing thei 


Bryan dail ! 
by improving the ¢ Park der tl leadership 

master Raymond Johnson They have cleaned the Ar 
Legion memorial statue and have whitewashed | 


24 hours. 
TI ellington destructor, located at Wellington and 
= 
paint the bandstend 


SNOW REMOVAL IN COUNTY AND CITY 


1. Opening Wolf Creek Pass, Colo., in March, 1932, by plowing a 30-foot snow slide, 14 feet deep on the outside and 


1,000 feet long, with a Sargent hydraulic plow. 2. Late spring plowing of hard-packed snow in Aroostook County, 


Maine. 3. Opening up a city street with a Frink Model 116 Sno-Plow mounted on a Massey-Harris 4-wheel drive tractor. 
1. Fighting the March, 1932, blizzard in Syracuse, N. Y., with one of the city’s fleet of fifteen Walter Snow Fighters 
equipped with a highway type of snow-plow not usually used in city work. 5. A Caterpillar Fifteen with a Wausau 
snow-plow clearing snow from the walks at Traverse City, Mich. 6. In the heart of Chicago in March, 1932, this 


Caterpillar Sixty. equipped with a blade, cleared hard-packed snow from Michigan Avenue 


52 
4 
. 


Don’t Forget Snow Removal 


art of self-defense from snow is one which 


VHE 


should be practiced by states, counties, towns, cities 
and villages in the snow belt. Reports from meteoro- 


logical experts indicate that we have about passed through 
the cvcle of high average winter temperatures and _ this 
vear or next it is probable that we shall experience heavy 


snowfalls and severe cold spells. When a 3-foot snowfall 
arrives it is too late to equip a highway department to 
combat the snow. Even a 6-inch snowfall is liable to 
paralyze trafhe in a large city, and unless adequate equip- 
ment is available. business will be nil for many days. 

Many city departments and charitable organizations 
look forward almost hopefully to a large snowfall this 
winter, believing that it will give employment to many 
thousands of men who need a daily wage. Experience in 
times when there has been a large number of unemployed. 
has been that these men are usually not sufficiently able- 
bodied to endure the rigorous work of shoveling snow 
from the streets into high trucks during cold weather. 
Furthermore, for work which even approaches a semblance 
of efficiency, only a relatively few men can be grouped 
about any truck to load it by hand shoveling. 

To play fair with the unemployed and also with the 
shopkeepers and merchants along the business streets, a 
city administration must consider the use of its plows and 
snow-loading equipment along all main thoroughfares. 
leaving hand labor for use on the less heavily traveled 
streets and for opening gutters. 
maintained which will provide efficient snow removal at a 
cost which will be paid ungrudgingly by the taxpayer. 


A proper balance can be 


Keep the Snow Moving 


With the great reduction in the number of electric street 
railways operating and the increase in bus traffic, ciiies 
are required to plow their own streets to a larger degree 
today than a decade ago. The first requirement when 
snow has reached one or two inches is to put out the 
light-blade plows mounted on the front of trucks and keep 
the main traffic sireets open, pushing the snow to the gut- 
ters. If the snow is wet and the Weather Bureau reports 
a probable drop in temperature, all haste should be made 
to get the wet snow out of the gutters; otherwise it will 
freeze into a solid mass which will require picks to break it 
up. A dry snow is more readily handled and can be eco- 
nomically and quickly removed from the gutters by snow 
loaders, several of which are on the market. These load- 
ers move quite rapidly down the streets on their own 
crawlers, picking up the snow and loading it into the 
waiting line of trucks. 

Disposal of snow is a complicated problem. Cities sit- 
uaied on large rivers usually dispose of it by dumping 
trom bridges or off the end of docks. Some of the large: 
cites with trunk sewers open the manholes and dump the 
snow into the warm sewage, which transports it to the 
outfall and melts it to a slight degree. Other cities not 
so fortunate as to have large trunk sewers or waterfront 
areas dump it into ravines or on vacant lots where ade- 


Methods of Defense 
Which Should Be Considered 


by All Communities 


One of the Canadian cities 


has disposed of a large amount of snow in the cooling 


quate drainage is provided. 
pond of the municipal power plant. The snow helps to 
chill the condensing water and is quickly melted. 


The Suburban Problem 


(s soon as one leaves the city. traflic density is reduced, 
but the importance of keeping the roads open is just as 
great as in the cities, because the highways act as feeders 
for the city markets. But traflic 


every year, and the various businesses relying on motor 


uses our highways more 


transportation must go on in winter as readily as in sum- 
mer. 
Snow-Fences 
The prevention of drifting is an important factor in 


Drifting of snow will 
take place when the velocity of the wind is checked by 


protecting roadways outside cities. 
some obstruction. The snow Is deposited in drifts for the 
same reason that a sand-bar is formed in a stream where 
the velocity of water is reduced, thus allowing the sand 
or silt which was carried by the swifter moving water to 
settle to the 


hedge fences are common causes of snowdrifts in roads 


bottom. Rails, boards, pickets and heavy 


Snow-fences for causing artificial drifts away from. the 


road may be built economically. 

Stationary snow-fences may be made by placing 6-inch 
hoards 3 to 6 inches apart on posts to the height of about 
© feet above the surface. Where land is under cultivation, 
it is not practical to use stationary fence, so a portable 
design must be adopted. Instead of using stakes in the 
ground, a board may be nailed to the bottom of two legs 
to hold the fence erect. Fences are now available made 
of slats and woven wire with iron posts at regular inter 
vals to support the fence. This type of fence can be 
easily set up by two men in quick time. The proper lo 
10 feet 


of the highway per foot of height of the fence. A 


from the edge 
L-foot 
picket fence has been found to be the best type for pra: 


cation for the snow-fence is 8 to 


tical use, according to the Michigan State Highway De 
partment, which has adopted this as standard. 
The spacing of pickets varies from 1! to 2!5 inches, 
| | 2 2 
but the closer spacing is the more efficient according to 
| 
Michigan experience. Some objection has been raised to 
the 11-inch spacing, on the ground that with a heavy. 
moist snow the spaces between would clog with snow. 
This would be an actual advantage, providing the posts 
supporting the fence against the wind and snow load were 


strong enough. It is doubtful that posts would be de- 


3 
| 
‘ 
i 
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4 MARMON-HERRINGTON 4-WHEEL DRIVE 

TRUCK WITH A V-TYPE ROAD PLOW MOVING 

SNOW BACK FROM THE ROADWAY, USING ONE 
WING OF THE PLOW 


stroyed by this addiiional load if they were sirong enough 
for heavy wind loads in the dry climate. Little drifting 
is apt to occur with a warm, moist snow, and if accom- 
panied by any considerable wind, it should easily blow 
through. 

Four-foot heights form a shorter drift than do greater 
heights, and it is much better to use the lower fence until 
it becomes nearly buried and then raise it. This raising 
is easily accomplished if the posts are made long enough 
so that the fence need only be lifted farther up the post. 
Care should be taken to leave about 6 inches clearance 
below the fence, so that it will not be frozen in during the 
early part of the winter. This space below the fence will 
not interfere with successful operation. A much greater 
clearance than 6 inches will give too long a drift, besides 
permitting the earlier snow to sweep through unhindered. 


How Much Road Should Be Cleared 


The width of road cleared of snow has an important 
bearing on the amount of damage caused by frost and 
traflic. If only a small portion of the center of the road 
is cleared, vehicles follow the same tracks, and hence wear 
is concentrated in ruts. The subgrade under the exposed 
center section freezes to a greater depth than under the 
pavement at the sides and on the shoulders which are 
covered with snow. This condition is particularly em- 
phasized where there is a heavy fall of snow before the 
frost has penetrated deep into the ground. The result is 
a deep penetration of the frost in the center of the road 
and only a slight crust of frost at the edges. Therefore. 
when thawing begins in the late winter and spring, the road 
slab is supported at the center and cantilevered at the 
edges, so that the heavy traflic quickly breaks the road at 
the sides and produces cracks at the crown. The solution 
of this problem is to clean the road surface from curb to 
curb or ditch to ditch, so far as it is economically pos- 
sible. 

General Method of Removal 


The general method of snow removal for continuous 
service is practically universal throughout all ranges o! 
snowfall and temperature. This method consists of fas'- 
moving patrol trucks clearing the snow off the metal an! 
storing it at the sides, thus maintaining travel. In regions 
of light snowfall and high temperatures, this is practically 


all that is necessary. As temperatures decrease and snow- 
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fall rises, the kind of equipment for widening i 
sarily heavier and passes through the range of hy “yy 
iruck plows to the rotaries. Snow-banks along ede: 
of the road operate just as effectively in piling uy) sjoy 
as do snow-fences erected to accomplish that very Irpose 


farther from the road. 
is in the adjoining field. 
Motive power should be so chosen as to be usable the 
year round, wherever possible. Plows, of course. are ys. 
able only in the winter, and their entire cost must he 
The driving equipment. hoy. 


The proper place for snoy traps 


charged to snow removal. 
ever, can be used to advantage for other purposes the resi 
of the year. In states with large gravel and earth mile. 
ages, this disposition of equipment for other than winte; 
use is easy. The 314-ton, 6-cylinder truck with pneumatic 
iires favored in Michigan for truck plows is placed 
in service in hauling and placing gravel. The 10-ton trac. 
tors are used in grading and scarifying. 


Types of Equipment 


Straight-blade plows for mounting on the front of heayy 
trucks or tractors are used successfully in moving snow 
up to 2 inches in depth. They are built of steel, and 
when once the rigging is firmly fixed to the front of the 
motor truck, the plows may be quickly attached and de- 
tached. Care must be taken to load the trucks sufficiently 
to give good traction. One-man patrol graders which are 
virtually of the pusher plow type, except that the blade 
is mounted between the two sets of wheels, have proved 
successful in snow-removal work. 

The V-type snow-plows have certain advantages over 
the blade type: first, they give a balanced push to both 
sides, which minimizes the wear on the steering gear o! 
the truck or tractor; second, they can operate in deepe: 
snow more successfully than the blade-type plow. Rotary 
snow-plows for operation with tractors have been used 
with great success. Originally developed as units for lo- 
comotive work, smaller, more compact units have been 
developed for use with tractors. At least one of these 
units has a separate power plant for the operation of the 
plow. The rotary plow throws the snow a considerable 
distance to the side and is consequently well adapted fo: 
Rotary snow-plows make use of a 


work in open country. 


4 GOOD ROADS BLADE PLOW WITH FLARE 
PLATE EXTENSION MOVING SNOW BACK FROM 
THE ROADWAY IN A SUBURB OF BOSTON, MASS 
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rotating frontal fan or of lateral fans which can take the 
snow from the face of a drift and throw it to the side o1 
take the snow as it rolls down the face of a V-type plow 
and throw it to the side. 

Four-wheel-drive motor trucks and also crawler trac- 
tors are used with combinations of V-type plows and wing 
plows to clear wide areas of roads where there has been a 
moderately heavy snowfall. 


Snow-Fighting Organization in Cities 


As mentioned at the beginning of this article, when a 
blizzard is upon you it is impossible to organize to com- 
bat it. It is necessary in cities to plan for the proper 
distribution of equipment and for the calling of foremen 
and laborers, and to have every detail of the organization 
down in black and white, so that the organization may be 
thrown into gear and operate smoothly when the snow- 
storm arrives. 

Storms have been divided into seven classes, ranging 
from heavy rain-storms to heavy ice-storms, as follows: 

Class A—Heavy rain-storms require the picking-up of 
the wash of steep streets which have a soft top or inade- 
quate gutters. All places in the city where this service is 
necessary should be listed and plans made to care for 
the débris. 

Class B.—Slush storms require but little attention unless 
there is a prospect of a cold snap. As long as it remains 
warm, the slush will disappear quickly. All crosswalks 
should be cleaned at least 12 feet wide, with one man for 
every two wide crosswalks on busy streets. 

Class 
walks should be remedied by sanding in a systematic man- 


Conditions producing slippery streets and 
ner. This is discussed in other articles in this series. 

( lass dD. 
side the main business district. 
to be cleaned completely, work should be started as soon 
as an inch of snow falls, provided that indications are tha! 
the snow fall is to continue. The best time to clean is at 
night after normal vehicular traffic has left the streets. 
This allows a clear stretch ahead and facilitates the speed 
of cleaning. 

Class E. 

ce and ability, but the most careful preparation and 

lanning, The principal factors are: the amount of money 
tilable with which to finance the work: the amount of 


Light snowstorms require but little work out- 
If the business streets are 


Heavy snowstorms require not only experi- 
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BUSINESS AS USLAI 


plow, 


normal While snow conditions have been un 
usually light in some sections of the countr 
luring the last two years, part of New F nd 


New York 


experienced 


the northern and western sections 
State and the Middle West have 
plenty of snow and they are 


to get their equipme 


tlready be nning 


g 
nt im shape for the 
winter 


oming 


equipment at hand; the equipment available from outside 
sources; the experienced men regularly employed: the 
extra outside men available; the areas of streets near hos 
pitals, fire stations and public buildings that should be 
cared for first; the method of quickly moving working 
forces, both regular and temporary; the dumping places: 
streets with surface car tracks that require the removal 
of snow; the side streets that do not require hauling, but 
must be made passable: the main trunk roads to adjacent 
cities and towns; the streets that are apt to become badly 
drifted: the country be broken out for 
the transportation of milk and other necessities of life. 


roads that must 


The plan of operation should include first the main streets, 
together with streets on which hospitals, fire stations and 
public buildings are located: then the main arteries to 
the 
piling snow upon the remainder of the traveled way in 
their effort to keep tracks clean. 

Class F. 


tically the same treatment as Class E 


adjacent places; and streets where trolley Cars are 


Blizzards with very heavy snow require prac- 

storms, except on a 

larger ale. 
Class G. 


of the lower 


Heavy ice-storms occur when the temperature 
air is very cold and the upper strata of ait 
warm, causing a heavy precipitation of rain which con 


veals as it lands. tendency 


This quick-freezing rain has a 


If the 
the 


to adhere wherever it strikes. temperature does no 


storm continues tor 


and 


colder Ol 


recome warmet! 


CLEARING 
WITH A 


SPRLEDY 
CITY 


PARK 


Late in May of this year a blizzard struck | 
a = ~ / motor transportation he town of LeRoy, how 
ever, cleared its 70 iles of road with thi 
|B 
| 
| 
4 — 
Of AT KS ARO 
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\ NELSON SNOW LOADER REMOVING PLOWED 


S\OW FROM THE GUTTER AND DELIVERING I1 
rO A TRUCK 


any length of time, it is inevitable thai a great weight of 
accumulated ice will adhere to all exposed surfaces such 
as trees, wires, and roofs. and as the weight becomes too 
great, trees, limbs, poles. and overhead wires will be 
broken off. This accumulation of débris must be cleaned 
up at once, but great care must be exercised that workers 
do not come in contact with live wires or get in the way 
of falling objects. Street officials should order all elec- 


tric current shut off from dangerous overhead wires and 


OR a number of years Michigan has regarded the 
trathe hazard due to icy pavements as being of grave 
importance. In the southern part of the state, the 
work of relieving slippery conditions on pavements is 
hecoming of equal importance and volume with that of 
actual snow-removal work. Our efforts are mainly di- 
rected toward spreading sand or cinders over icy surfaces, 
rather than actually removing the ice. Of course, when 
the ice becomes so soft that it can be scraped off with 


oraders. this is done. 
Caleium Chloride and Sand 


We have followed the practice of adding calcium chlo- 
ride to the sand or cinders for the purpose ef causing a 
partial thawing of the icy surface and a subsequent im- 
bedding of the abrasive material in the ice, where it will 
not be readily thrown off by traffic. Coarse, sharp sand is 
desirable, but cinders have been found to imbed more 
quickly than sand, perhaps because of their angular struc- 
ture and dark color. Cinders are not generally available. 
however, throughout the state, and in many cases sand is 
the only material that can be obtained. 

We do not. in general, attempt to apply this treatment 
to all portions of our state highways, but only to hills, 
curves, approaches to railroad crossings and traflic sig- 
nals, and other critical traffic points. Our practice is to 
stockpile sand or cinders in the fall near locations where 
it is anticipated that such treatment will be necessary. 


Making Icy Pavements Safe for Traffic 


should assure themselves that this is done. Then | 


Can 


proceed to clean up the fallen accumulation with, the 


danger of having some of their help electrocuted. — '|oap. 
ing gangs equipped with cross-cut saws, axes and a length 
of half-inch rope should be sent out in automoliles to 
their districts, and first the roads should be cleared |,y the 


removal of limbs to the gutter; there they can later be ext 
up and then removed to some location where they «ay be 
safely burned. 
Sidewalk Plowing 

Sidewalk snow removal has presented two serious prob- 
lems: one, to secure a snow-plow which would s rape the 
pavement and leave it clean and at the same time not tea; 
up uneven pavement; and the other, to secure a power unit 
which was not too heavy and slow, nor too wide for the 
average pavement. Plows have been developed now which 
can be mounted on Ford, Chevrolet or Austin motors. The 
Board of Education of Rochester, N. Y., has used a Meyer 
auto snow-plow to take care of snow removal from the 
walks around schools and has found that the plow not 
only paid for itself the first year, but saved in addition 
more than its original cost. Another of tis same type 
mounted on an Austin car was demonstrated to the Super- 
intendent of Schools in Cleveland, Ohio. As it is almost 
the universal order for all snow-removal equipment to be 
operated when snow has reached a depth of 2 to 3 inches, 
the trend for sidewalks particularly is toward lighter 
equipment where the heavy plows cannot be used satis. 
factorily. 


By B. C. TINEY 
Maintenance Engineer, 


Michigan State Highway Department 


Calcium chloride in flake form is mixed with the material 
in the stockpiles, mainly for the purpose of preventing the 
aggregate from freezing solid and in order that it may be 
in workable condition during cold weather. 

Application is usually made by mechanical spreaders 
of the rotary type. At the time of application calcium 
chloride in flake form is added to the aggregate at the rate 
of approximately 50 pounds per cubic yard. This has 
been found to be the most effective way of injecting 4 
thawing agent into the aggregate, for the flakes of calcium 
chloride act very quickly upon the icy surface and are 
effective in imbedding the aggregate. 

Experimental Work 

In connection with the work of the Maintenance Com- 
mittee of the Highway Research Board, some experimental 
work is being performed this season in the Michigan State 
Highway Laboratory at the University of Michigan. in 
which a study of the possible damage to pavement sur- 
faces by the use of chemical thawing agents in treating ic) 
surfaces is being made. It is anticipated that the results 
of the experimental work will be presented in the pro- 
ceedings of the Highway Research Board. 


| 


VHE Atlanta, Ga., municipal airport was acquired in 
‘| 1925 and opened to the use of the public in the fall 
of that year. Complete purchase was made in June. 

1929. The original field had an area of 287 acres, 50 
. of which was available for landing and _ take-off. 
At present the field 
The 


administration 


and 25 acres for the building site. 
has 100 acres completed for landing. 

291.000 for the land, $50,000 for the 
huilding. and $12,000 for the other service buildings. It 
provides an all-way field with no runway but turf over 
most of the area. and the bare spots where grading has 
heen done since the completion of the airport are being 


reseeded as fast as possible. 


city spent 


The warming aprons and taxi apron are of 6-inch plain 
concrete. The port is floodlighted with a Sperry AGA 
light of 4,000,000 candlepower with a 180-degree spread 
mounted on a L7-foot tower. A Neon arrow 18 feet long 
is provided as a wind indicator. A double beacon flashing 
ereen and white alternately is mounted on a 55-foot pole 
in the center of the building area. 

The city owns no hangar, but the field lessees have pro- 
vided adequate hangar and service facilities. The organi- 
zations holding leases include: U. S. Army, 4th Corps 
\rea Headquarters: Bleveins Aircraft Corporation, oper- 
ating a private hangar for storage and service: Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation, operating a taxi service: American 
\irways Transport Corporation, operating mail and pas- 


Enlarging the Atlanta Municipal Airport 


Fulton County Equipment and Labor 


Assist in Adding to Large Field 


senger service and using this port as the terminal of its 
Eastern Ain 
port, operating lines to the east to New York and Miami: 
Curtiss-Wright orporation, using storage 
Other buildings include the lL. S. Weather Bu 
reau offices, the radio range indicator of the Department 


southern transcontinental air service: Prans- 
and the 
hangar. 


of Commerce, and a post office. 

The administration building provides a restaurant and 
soda fountain, offices for Western Union and Postal Tele- 
graph, both of which operate teletype connections with 
their main offices in the city, a barber shop, a waiting 
room, and space for ticket oflices when air lines discon 
tinue their present separate offices in adjacent buildings. 
At the field is located the office of the Aeronautics Branch, 
Department of Commerce. where the Inspec tion ser- 
At the field there is a 
flight surgeon who serves both the army and the Depart- 


vice for seven states is located. 
ment of Commerce in their examinations. 
Grading the New Area 


It has been the constant aim of the city to enlarge the 


field in order to increase its usefulness and scope. To this 
end during the summer of 1932 an area about 800 x 


SCENES AT THE ATLANTA AIRPORT 


material to the low spots. 4. Mute 


DURING GRADING 


1. The Administration Building. 2. A Ball wagon grader cleaning up the pit 
teams and wagons 


THE FIELD 


power shovel 


rO ENLARGE 


at the 
nided in the hauling of dirt 


T ransporting 
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1,100 feet was graded to conform to the general layout of 
the airport. The work was done by the Fulton County 
Commissioners with county equipment and seven convicts. 
The convicts were used in punching holes in the 16-foot 
clay embankment prior to loading and blowing the holes 
with black powder to loosen the dirt and break down the 
face in order that it might be more easily handled by the 
power shovel and the other grading equipment. 

The field is 975 feet above sea level and is laid out 
with grades varying from 0.5 to 1.0 per cent so that it will 
drain readily. As the entire field is of practically im- 
pervious clay, the use of subdrains in its construction had 
to be abandoned. The use of the slight grades has per- 
mitted the field to be satisfactorily drained to the outer 
edges throughout. 

The grading was handled with a P & H 42-yard power 
shovel, which loaded from the 5-foot face of the bank as 
broken down by the blasting, and the material was hauled 


CITY 
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about 1,000 feet to fill by seven two-mule wagons 4 
tractor-drawn wagon. This 2-ton Caterpillar tracto, 
used for plowing up the grade for the Blaw-Knox 3-yard 
wagon graders, and when not required for that work was 
hitched to one of the extra wagons and put to work haulino 
from the shovel. The wagon graders pulled by Caterpilla, 
Thirties cut from the top of the bank and also ce, 
up at the shovel, so that the wagons always had easy voin 
For trimming the crac 


ined 


when hauling away their loads. 
there were two graders, the smaller of which was pulled 
hy a mule team, and the larger by the tractor. They were 
an Adams grader with a 5-foot blade, and a Stockland 
with a 6-foot blade. This equipment, with the 1,000-foot 
haul, was able to move about 900 yards of clay a day. 

The Atlanta municipal airport is in the Flint River 
basin, about the only reasonably level area within suitable 
distance from the city. It is six miles from the center of 
Atlanta. The Airport Manager is J. H. Gray. 


Fourteen Years of Better Times for New Jersey Babies 


HERE is a continuous child hygiene program in the 
state of New Jersey, involving no stunts or spectacular 
features, but steady, satisfactory growth in 
the protection of the health of children. This program has 
been working since 1918, when the Bureau of Child Hygiene 
was established by the New Jersey State Department of Health, 
Especially trained child hygiene nurses carry out—without 
the supervision of the health of the 


showing 


duplication of effort 
expectant mother, the teaching of infant hygiene, the care 
of the pre-school child, and the health supervision of the 
school child. In the August number of New Jersey Munici- 
palities, Dr. Julius Levy, Director of the Bureau of Child 
Hygiene, gives an interesting account of what has been accom- 
plished during the last fourteen years. 

There are twelve districts in the state, with a health su- 
An almost complete birth registration ob- 


pervisor in each. 


New Jersey. Only 12 per cent of the births in the 
attended by midwives, who are now clean, carefully 
the State Board of Medical Ex- 
aminers, registered annually, closely supervised in their work, 
Baby farms and un- 
Local health 
boards are expected to carry on all possible health activities 
under the advice and direction of 


tains in 
state are 
trained women, licensed by 


and followed up in all abnormal cases. 
desirable boarding homes have been eliminated. 


in their own communities, 


the State Department. 
Upon written request by the local boards of health and 


education, a nurse is placed in a community for one year to 
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demonstrate the state child hygiene program at no expense 
to the community. At the end of the demonstration period 
the community assumes the nurse’s salary and traveling ex 
penses. In nearly 500 communities the nurses carry on the 
pre-school work with the school work. 

The unmarried mother and her child are kept together, 
if possible, to insure to the baby its birthright of maternal 
care, and to prevent foundlings. So-called “maternity homes” 
are inspected and if found to comply with the requirements 
are recommended for a license to care for a limited num- 
ber of maternity cases. 

A glance at the chart reproduced on this page will show 
how good the summer time has become for New Jersey 
babies. In 1918, for every 1,000 live births 118 babies died, 
but in 1931 only 56 of every 1.000 died. 

Dr. Levy will be glad to answer inquiries about the work 
of the Bureau. 


Public Libraries in New York State 
LL but 3 of the 60 cities in New York State have publi 
libraries. Of the 57 libraries, 50 are supported largely 
by funds appropriated by the city and raised by taxa 
tion. In 5 cities the funds for the maintenance of the publi: 
library come partly from endowments and partly from city 
appropriations. In only 2 cities are the funds for the sup- 
port of the library 
addition to these sources, public libraries secure some smal! 


largely received from investments. In 
revenues from fines, state grants and gifts. 

The cost of operating the publie libraries in the cities 
ranges from 10 cents to $1.54 per capita, with only 10 cities 
having a per capita cost of over $1, and 29 cities ranging 
to $l per The 
American Library 


from capita, minimum appropriatior 


recommended by the Association for ef 
fective library work is $1 per capita. 

The cost per volume circulated varies from 6 to 26 cents 
in the larger cities averaging approximately 12 
capita, 


cents per 
The circulation ranges from one to ten volumes pe! 
capita, in the larger cities averaging about six volumes. ‘Tl 
recommended standard of the American Library Associatio 
is five volumes per capita. 

The salaries paid librarians in New York State cities var 
decidedly according to the size of the city. In cities having 
population over 100,000 the salaries run from $3.000 to $10 
000. In cities with a population of from 50,000 to 100.0 
the salaries range from $2,400 to $4,000. while in cities fr 
25.000 to 50,000 population the salaries run from $1,504 
$2.100. 


In the smaller cities the average salary is $1.200. 
GREENMAN 


The Gasoline Tax as It Relates to the 
Highway Program 


LITTLE more than a decade ago the motorists of 
the country came forward and demanded the speed- 
ing up of the construction of more miles of roads. 
Knowing that funds were not available for such purposes, 
these same motorists offered to make funds available by 
voling taxes on motor vehicles, provided these revenues 
were used solely for road building and maintenance. 
Thus the gas tax came into being 
=pecial purpose. 


a special tax for a 
It is a revenue suggested, legislated and 
paid by these motorists. 

From a small beginning, experimental in a few states. 
but now thoroughly established and accepted, this tax 
has become the financial backbone of the highway indus- 
try. Since 1919 this tax, as evidence of its fairness, has 
heen adopted by every state in the Union. 
1919 amounted to $1.022.514.00. In 


creased to $493.865.117.00. 


The revenue in 
1930. it 
This amount, plus the rev- 
enue from automobile registration, gives a total income 
for 1930 of $849.569.977.00. 


had _in- 


Such an amount represents 
a total equal to 90 per cent of the annual state and Fed 
eral highway construction expenditures. 


Recently, and parallel with the increase of the gas tax 
revenues, there have appeared those advocating the di 


rsion of the gas tax for 


purposes other than the con 


ction and maintenance Fendencies in 


| 


of highways. 
irection are evident in almost every state leg 
will 


in the refusal of the 


islature 


ch diversion breed dissatisfaction and can only 
automotive publi to continu 


a revenue which is most vilal in the economi 


Highway Construction in Its Infaney 


Of the 3,200,000 miles of roads in the United States. 
only 700,000 miles have been improved in any manner. 
and only 128,000 are paved. There are 2,500,000 miles 
which are still mud roads. Many of the state highway 
systems, the trunk lines of our country, which at the 
present time are carrying the bulk of the traffic, are far 
from complete. A motor trip of any 
age must attract the attention of any 
tion. Note the number of small cities which 
you will approach over a fine boulevard only to find 
yourself, at the corporate limits, faced with a stretch of 
inadequately paved street with a volume of traffic far 
exceeding its capacity. At the present rate of improve- 
ment, reconstruction will be upon us before such systems 
have been completed. 


considerable mile- 
one to this condi- 
towns or 


In the past five years automobile registration has in- 
creased 40 per cent, while the amount of road building 
has increased only 13 per cent. Personal transportation 
lemands a normal increase in our present street and 
ighway systems. This is evidenced by a death toll of 
2,000 people in 1930. 


Highway expenditures are today meager when com- 


} 


By P. F. SEWARD 
Engineer-Executive, City Officials’ Division, 


American Road Builders’ Association 


pared with the volume of work to be done in providing 
adequate arteries of transportation for continued economic 
progress. When the revenue from gasoline taxes is in- 
vested in the construction and maintenance of roads and 
streets, there is an immediate 


Saving in transportation 


costs. Motor-vehicle owners are becoming increasingly 
alert to the reduction in operating costs, due to surfaced 
roads. That surfaced roads and streets do materially re- 
duce such costs is proved both by common experience and 


by scientific investigation. 
Gas Tax Is “Easy Money” 


Advocates of 


lax revenue 


oas and 
high, 


reduction. 


the diversion of the 
that land 
ereat demand for thei 


fund is a large. 


registration 


argue taxes are and there 
while the mo- 
collected 
relief ol 


undisturbed, 


exists a 


{ isily and 
The trend of the 
highways will continue, if until the tax on 
land for such purposes becomes practically nil 
Motor-vehicle 
personal property taxes, amo 
000.00. 


tor-vehicle unre- 


sisted revenue. land taxes for 


rasoline. license fees and 


to 


taxes. including 


inted in 000, 
Thus it mav be readily seen that the revenue fut 
obile 


pport tor 


nised by the tor-vehicle usel through 


and has been 


tlie developn oul 


pic 
Within « ongestion du 
pavements Is Causi! oreal 

ne example ol the tremendo 

tained than by cognizance of the 

n congested areas a large return to the horse-drawn con 
mercial vehicle. the time advantage of the motor truck 


having heen eliminated by trathe congestion 


Financing City Paving 


It is difficult to segregate many city thoroughfares from 
Undoubtedly 
block of hard-surface street laid in an incorporated com 


county, state and Federal highways. every 
munity makes the whole community a better place in 
which to live; it expedites the activities of the fire and 
public works departments, provides better and ample 
That the cost 


of all such streets should be assessed against abutting 


street crossings and aids sanitary efforts. 
property is therefore an injustice. City streets open onto 
wider traffic lanes that benefit an entire district. These 
in turn merge into others that serve larger areas. It is 
impossible to say where the benefits to the whole city stop, 
and difficult indeed to limit the benefits of many to the 
county or state. 

There are assessed against city property, in addition 
to the “special” assessments for city streets, its share of 
the county taxes to support the county highway depart- 
ments, and, frequently, additional mill taxes levied for 


the purpose of setting up adequate funds to handle spe- 


sir 
this d 
0 supply i: 
development of our highway transportation system. 
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cial road-building projects, in which all taxpayers must 


share. In addition to these are the weight and gas taxes 
that are borne entirely by the motorist. 
Is City Participation in Gas Tax 
Unfair? 
In most states, the ci:y receives litthe or none of the 


weight tax. Of the $493,865.117.00 collected in the gas 
tax for 1930, provision was made in but few states for a 
return of any part of this tax, collected by the state, to 
the cities directly. Generally a percentage ol it is paid 
back to the several counties, and the city may profit or not, 
depending on the attitude of the county highway officials. 
In general, the cities receive all too little of it. In 1926, 
careful estimates resulted in arriving at 60 per cent as 


the proportion of taxes paid by city motorists, and our 


own studies agree within very narrow limits with this 
figure. Registration from purely rural owners totaled 
between 4,000,000 and 6,000,000—only 21 per cent. This 
means that of the $1,000,090,000 contributed in’ gas, 


weight and personal property tax on motor vehicles, about 


$600,.000.000 or more is contributed by city-owned 
vehicles, and that only an infinitesimal part gets back 
to do the ciiv any eood., 

Further Concessions Needed 


This is manifestly unfair and has been the basis of a 
series of incipient rebellions on the part of city authori- 
ties, during 1929, 1930 and 1931, resulting in a number 
of local modifications in which funds were turned back on 
city projects in which the state had a very real interest. 
But is such a concession enough? The City Officials’ Di- 
vision endorses and suggests a redistribution of the gas 
and weight taxes, with a greater percentage devoted to 
the construction and maintenance of the streets of those 
cities paying the bulk of this money into the public cof- 
fers. 

In 1929 California counties turned over to the cities 
$1,500,000 of the gas and weight tax revenues. Eleven 
California cities, with population of over 50,000 each, 


T would be strange indeed if namesakes were unacquainted. 
Common Speech, the organ. of the English-Speaking 
Union of the United States (19 West 44th Street, New 
York), reminds us that “there are innumerable cities, villages 
and hamlets in the United States bearing the same names as 
communities on the other side of the Atlantic. It was natural 
that in a land settled by people from afar familiar names 
should be given to new locations to keep alive old associa- 
tions and sentiment. As our there were 
sporadic attempts to make interesting contacts between the 


country grew, 
old and new settlements of like name.” 

The two English-Speaking Unions (of Great Britain and 
the United States) are furthering such interrelations as a 
natural means of contributing to understanding, good-will 
and peace. Common Speech continues: 

“On this side of the water a Namesake Towns Committee 
of the E.-S. U. was formed last year. Considerable corre- 
spondence has taken place with the officials of towns and cities 
in various parts of the country, including points as far apart 
as Newburyport, Mass., and Beverly Hills, Calif. Statistics 
have been gathered as to the number and size of many com- 
munities, and a collection of historical and descriptive publi- 


Namesake Towns Should Know Each Other 


for NO\ MBI R. 


registered 1.129.000 out of the toial regisiration 


fas 


Receipts in 1929 from 


O00 in 1930. 
these cities amounted to $34.192.0§ 
tion $10,489,068. a total of $44,500,000 plus. Whe: the. 


cars 


and om 


figures are considered, the fairness of present dist: 
is questioned. 

It is doubtless true that urban motorists use rur 
It is also true tl 


ways more than is the reverse. 
use the urban highways more than they do the 
routes, 

The routine operation of fleets of industrial trucks, «) 
livery trucks that never get out of the city, and the 
day going to and coming from business by great numbers 
limited to 


every 


whose opportunity for country driving is 


Sundays and holidays, indicate that millions are paid 


annually for highway purposes by those owning vehicles 


that never travel over roadways they have helped to build 
Applving Gas Tax to City Streets 
ppiyme 
Halts Diversion 
From the figures presented previously it is seen that 


the cost of building highways is practically borne hy th 


motor-vehicle owners themselves. This is quite prope: 


and in accord with the theory of special taxation. Hoy 
ever. if the figures above do not make clear that the dis. 
tribution of receipts is out of all proportion. as bey 
urban and rural use, nothing can do so. 

To divert the gasoline tax to purposes other than 


streets and highways is fundamentally wrong. but unless 
cities are given a more adequate share of these funds. di 


city 


version will in many cases receive the support of 
dwellers. who through such diversion may benefit for a 
brief period by a reduction in general tax levies. 

A reapportionment of the gas tax funds must be made. 
with more equitable proportions returned to the cities 
directly (vide Ohio and Michigan laws, 1931). This is 
the source that should produce the greatest return. as 
the most easily measured index of the payment by the 


beneficiary for the service. 


cations has been begun. Under our auspices a two-reel mo- 
tion picture of scenes in and about Bristol. England. pro- 
vided by the Development Board of that city, has been pre- 
sented in Bristol, Conn, and similarly in Bristol, R. |.. and 
Bristol, Pa., before school assemblies, Rotary Clubs, and other 
groups of citizens.” 

The “Namesake Towns Association” of Great Britain was 
inaugurated this year at a meeting where mayors or other 
representatives were present from thirteen English towns 
which are definitely included in the organization: Bath, 
Beverly, Bristol, Dorchester, Gloucester, Manchester. New- 
bury, Northampton, Oxford, Plymouth, Reading, Rocheste! 
and Uxbridge. 

A little later the following communities became mem- 
bers: Birmingham. Bradford, Bideford, Cambridge. Carlisle. 
Dartmouth, Dover, Framlingham, Ipswich. Lancaster, Leicest- 
er, Lincoln, Maldon, Mansfield. Norwich, Portsmouth, Ripon. 
Salisbury, Tewkesbury, Tiverton. Wakefield. Warwick, Wey 
mouth, Windsor, and Worcester. (It will be noted that spell: 
ings may be slightly different in the two countries.) The 


majority of the members have already had friendly relations 
with some of their American namesakes. 


Two Gravity Water Supplies 


at Opposite Ends of a City 


The Unusual Water-W orks System of Alpine, Texas, 


Completed as an 


LPINE, TEXAS, is situated in ihe southwestern part 
of the state, and is the gateway to the Fort Davis 
playground in the Rocky 
There are mountains within the city 


mountains, a summer 
Mountain district. 
limits to the south and east. and to the west and north 
from two to four miles from the city. Alpine is the cen- 
ter of the live stock industry. Its population is 4.000. 

In developing a water supply for the city, four wells 


\\ a.er Was 


The wells are equipped 


were located on the mountainside to the south. 
found at a depth of 200 feet. 
with deep-well turbine type pumps and furnish 750 gal- 
\ masonry reservoir of 300,000 gallons 


lons per minute. 


capacity was constructed above the wells and 150 feet 
ibove the city. the water flowing to the city by oravily. 

During the fall of 1931, the unemployment situation 
was about the same as in any other locality. It was de- 
termined to work out a plan to relieve this situation as 
much as the city’s finances would permit, by public work 


After 


conditions had been studied, it was decided that the water- 


that was essential and would not increase taxes. 


works system should be improved and that a new source 
of supply should be developed sufficient to take care of 
the city during heavy peak demands. The water-works 
system has been self-sustaining since 1928. During the 
years 1930 and 1931 the revenues exceeded the expendi- 
tures by $2,500 each year. 

A new source of supply was found east of the city and 


Unemployment 


Relief Project 


By H. G. OLMSTED 
Consulting Engineer. 
El Paso, Texas 


with a 900-gpn deep well turbine purnip lhe water was 


pumped to a new concrete reservoir of 90.000-eallon 


capacity, built on the side of the mountain to the east 
of the city 


other 


This reservoir has the same elevation as the 


one. and is connecied to the same distribution svs 


tem. The reservoirs eive a total storage ot Gov) 


callons. 


capacity 


New Reservoir and Pump Houses 


The new reservoir has a circular concrete wall and floor 


with a frame roof. This is shown in the picture. as well 
as a house where a booster pump is located, pumping the 
water from the reservoir to a smaller reservoir higher up 
on the mountain, which supplies Sul Ross College. a stat 
lear hers” college. This reservoir is connected only with 
the college and not with the city’s distribution system. In 
this pump house there is also a Wallace & Tiernan chlori 
nator. 

The bird’s-eve view of the city shows the type ol thre 
pump house used south of the city, while the other picture 
shows the new type of pump house built over the well east 
of the city. 


bricks 


ground. 


The new pump house is constructed of adobe 


(unburnt. sun-dried), which made on. the 


The adobe brick structure was eovered both in- 


were 


a new well was drilled to a depth of 500 feet and equippedall aside and outside with a cement plaster. The derrick for 


PUMP HOUSE IN THE ALPINE, TEXAS, WATER SYSTEM 


1. Three well and pump houses on the mountain side in the foreground. 2. A new pump hous 


> 
or 
A 
cast the cit 
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is covered with Bermuda grass and shrubbery. {joy 
ers from the pump house grounds on the soutl were 
awarded four blue ribbons at the annual flower show hes 
in El Paso in 1931. 

The distribution system in the city is the usual grid 
system with mains in the streets running east and West 
with through connections to all mains in the east and 
west ends, and a through connection to all mains jn jhe 
center of the city; this is because the reservoir south of 
the city is midway between the east and west city limits, 

It is very unusual to find topography in a city which 
will permit of two gravity flowing reservoirs, one on each 
side of the city, and a source of supply adjacent to each 
reservoir, as is the case in Alpine. 


THE 350,000-GALLON CONCRETE RESERVOIR, 85 The entire c ti > work e: 
FEET IN DIAMETER, AND 10 FEET DEEP, BUILT The entire construction of the work east of the city 
BY UNEMPLOYED LABOR was handled by day labor with the writer acting as s. 


perintendent of construction. Forty men, who were heads 

pulling the pump and casing is inside the house and is of families and taxpayers, were employed on the work 

built on concrete beams and piers. for 90 days. The Secretary of the Chamber of Com. 

The grounds around the reservoirs and pump houses merce acted as employment agent, and each man was 

are landscaped with shrubbery and flowers. The new given a card from him. All materials were bought from 
pump house stands on a tract 60 x 100 feet. all of which — locel dealers. The writer designed the improvements, 


Sewage Disposal in a City in 


Eastern Tennessee 


A Pair of Imhoff-Tanks and 
Ht the exception of a few large cities. most o 
the Sprinkling-Filter Plants Care for 


municipalities in Tennessee, particularly in 


iis eastern section, have never undertaken the in- the Sewage of Greeneville 


-tallation of sewage treatment plants. Greeneville, Tenn.., 


with a population of 6,000, built its first sewage treat- 
ment plant in 1912. consisting of one Imhoff tank and a ville, \. C.—-Greeneville, Tenn... road. a main thorough 
prinklir ilter. the sludge being discharged directly into fare, but is scarcely noticeable to the motorist. for th 
Richland Creek, a flashy stream in high water. The see- grass is kept neatly trimmed around the entire plant, and 
ond plant, built in 1925 at the south end of the town, con- the sprinkling filters are masked with a privet hedg 
sists of a double Imhoff tank, a sprinkling filter and a While this is comparatively satisfactory from an esthetic 
shud hed standpoint, it has proved disastrous in the immediate 
\pproximately 85 per cent of the population of Greene- vicinity, since the hedge seems to provide a most suilable 
ville is connected to the sewers: one-quarter of the sew- breeding place for psychoda, the infamous sewage fly. 
age is delivered to the new plant, and three-quarters of it The sprinkling filter of the plant is equipped with a 


to the old plant. The old plant is located on the Ashe- hood type ventilator which turns with the ,wind in order 


THE OLDER SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT AT GREENEVILLE 


1. A general view of the plant, showing an automobile on the Asheville, N. C., road in the background. 2. The sprin- 
kling filter near the end of a dose; showing one of the ventilating stacks 
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e a constant current of air through the stone bed. 
[| lant is already overloaded and will probably be 
and the trunk Rich- 

The houses are encroaching closely on the 


ned sewer continued down 
{ reek. 
wage plant. and the nuisance from the sewage fly. 
lition to the overload, makes its end a matter of but 
i few vears. 

Ir spite of the fact that only 25 per cent of the sewered 
population contributes to the new plant, the satisfactory 
treatment of the sewage is a difficult problem, because a 
large milk-condensing plant discharges into one of the 
main sewers leading to the plant. This waste places little 
load on the Imhoff tanks, but a very large load on the 
sprinkling filter. 

The double Imhoff tank is 14.5 feet wide, 30 feet inside 
length, and 29.75 feet deep from the walkway along the 
top of the tank to the bottom of the sludge chamber. The 
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from 3-inch down to inch stone size, 


limestone runnine 


Is equipped with eighteea Pacific Flush Tank nozz| 
The underdrain of the sprinkling filter is 6-inch hall 
tile over the entire bottom. which is composed of a 12 


inch concrete slab with 12-inch walls. The sewage from 
the dosing chamber flows through cast iron pipes, the T’s 
Nozzles are attached 


to 4-inch risers running 6-inch laterals laid 


for which are in four open wells 
leet below 
the top ol the stone. The dosing siphon discharges about 


every 15 minutes during the day, with longer intervals 
between doses at night. 

Sludge is drawn from the bottom of the Imhoff tank 
by gravity about once in three months. This period would 
be reduced materially if there were less rain in the dis- 
trict and it were possible for the sludge to dry more 
quickly in the open beds. 


ures 20 x 50 feet in plan, has an average of 4 inches of 


The sludge bed, which meas- 


NEW PLANT AT 


2. The sprinkling filter 


1. The Imhoff tanks. 


tank is built in three sections, the two outer sections being 


the Imhoff tank proper wiih sloping ouier sides, and the 


center portion being formed by the two baffle walls which 
confine the sludge gas to the central section. 

\ 12-inch trunk sewer emp‘ies in.o che distributing chan- 
nel at the influent end of the plant. and the flow of sewage 
through the Imhoff tank is controlled with wood baffle in 
slots. so that the flow of the 
through the parallel channels. The 


sewage may be reversed 


flow is reversed once 
i month to distribute the sludge uniformly. 

[he effluent from the Imhoff tank flows into a collect- 
ing channel and thence into a concrete dosing chamber ap- 
proximately 6 feet square, with a 6-inch Pacific Flush Tank 
dosing siphon. The trickling filter, which measures 46 x 
o4 feet in plan and is 7 feet deep, containing 614 feet of 


THE SOUTH 
3. Close-up of a sprinkler head. 4. The sludg Ir e bed 


~ 


END OF GREENEVILLE 


sand with a 6-inch tile drain with joints running 


through the center of the bed and discharging to the creck 
The sludge flows from the Imhoff tank to the sludge bed 


»-loot wooder 


open 


through an 8-inch tile onto a 15 x 
The effluent from the Imhoff tank 


low lo 


115 feet from the pl int. where the dilution is \ ill 
the flow of sewage being about ten time the \W 
of the creek. The sludge when di: = shovels thie 
bed and piled on the two side \ farmer ne to the 
plant takes all the sludge as pro l and 1 t fon 


fertilizer on his tobacco field. 

The two sewage treatment plants are operated by the 
Water Department of Greeneville, Tenn... J. W. MeAmi 
Superintendent. The two plants were designed by C. EF. 


Tenn. 


Coine. civil engineer, Greeneville. 


A PLAN 
SHOWING TYPICAL GESIDENTIAL 
ALONG THE BORDERS OF 


A  FPREEWAY 


in 
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A New Type of Thoroughfare: 


The “Freeway” 


Hk automobile has created many serious problems 
of travel on the highway. The greatly increased 

number of vehicles, their larger size and very great 
speed, have quite naturally subjected the traditional high- 
way to a burden of traffic very different from that which 
existed at the beginning of the century. This article pro- 
poses a new type of thoroughfare which better fits the 
It is neither a highway nor a 


The idea of 


Nothing has 


needs of fast-moving traffic. 
parkway, but has characteristics of each. 
such a thoroughfare is not entirely new. 
prevented its employment except its novelty and its lack 
of a name. Officials fear to leave the beaten path of the 
customary types of thoroughfares, the highway and the 
parkway. As a matter of fact, the procedure is as sim- 
ple as acquiring land for a school, an airport or a park. 
So that it have a name, Edward M. Bassett. has 
termed it a “freeway.” His definitions of the three kinds 


of thoroughfares are as follows: 


may 


land devoted toe movement 
have the right of 


\ “highway” is a strip of public 
over which the abutting property 
light, 

\ “parkway” is a strip of public 
the abutting property 


access, 


owners 
air and access. 
land devoted to recreation 
over which owners have no right of 
light, air or 
\ “freeway” is a strip 
which the abutting 
air or 


land devoted to movement 
owners have no right of 


of public 
ove! property 


light, 


access, 
These three terms will be used as above defined through- 
out the rest of this article. 


In Metropolitan Areas 


The utility of the freeway may be demonstrated by a 
lew practical illustrations taken from the New York City 
region: 


In Westchester County three or four county parkways serve 
to drain off a large share of the passenger vehicle traffic from 
the two arterial highways, the Boston Post Road and the 
Albany Post Road. The remaining post-read traffic includes 
a large amount of through freight, which is carried twenty- 
four hours a day. Both post reads cut through the centers of 
many municipalities, causing delays by so-called “bottle necks” 
in business districts and interminable red light traffic signs. 
Another parkway, known as the Pelham-Portchester Parkway, 


For Speed and Safety— 


and Increased Property Values 


By LATHAM C, SQUIRE 
City Planning Consultant 


and 
HOWARD M. BASSETT 
Member of the New York Bar 


is being constructed to closely parallel the Boston Post Road 
This might have been acquired for a freeway, thus making it 
available for commercial vehicles and giving much-needed re 
lief to the business and shopping centers along the Boston 
Post Road by by-passing the through freight traffic. 

On Long Island there are three or four highways and one 
or two state parkways. The most interesting from the point 
of view of this article is the so-called Sunrise Highway. This 
was built for thirty miles on public land already in use for 
an aqueduct. It might therefore have been paved and opened 
as a parkway, or a highway, or a freeway. The need for an 
other highway to provide for more business traffic was not 
urgent, since it paralleled Merrick Road, a recently widened 
main thoroughfare. Communities along the route did not 
favor a parkway unless it were paid for by the state, but were 
willing to share a part of the expense of a highway in case 
they could create business districts along its borders in 
their localities. Hence the decision was reached to make the 
aqueduct land into a highway. This decision gave the owner 
of every abutting piece of land a right of access. In fact, 
every foot of land bordering on Sunrise Highway is a poten 
tial entryway. For the sake of through traffic, it might have 
been made a freeway, and, unlike a parkway, could have ac 
commodated business traffic. 

In New Jersey there are no parkways to ameliorate the 
burden of the through traffic on the principal highways. Th 
George Washington Bridge, leading from New York City into 
sparsely populated territory, gave the state of New Jersey [ull 
freedom to build the best connecting thoroughfare system 
The bridge accommodates six lanes of traffic, and two 0! 
three magnificent highways have been built recently to con 
nect with the bridge. These splendid connecting highw: 
run through the Hackensack Meadows and wooded sections 
devoid of population. It would seem to the casual observe! 
that the right of access of the multitude of abutting land 
owners might be cut off by the simple expedient of building 
freeways instead of highways. No legislation would be needed 
to create freeways, since the same provisions of eminent do- 
main that allow the acquirement of land for a public use 
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britz Macher, dev loper s.eadytlow rai 


-ystem, some of whose ideas have been incorporated in 
the ether illustrations accompanying this article, is in 
favor of wider center and side strips than shown in the 
ibove illustration, and three-lane rather than four-lane 
roadways. If a 180-foot right-of-way could be provided, 
Mr. Malcher would make the width of the center strip 
20 feet, the side strips 48 feet each, and the two road 


ways 32 feet each 


would cover a freeway as well as an aqueduct or a school site. 

The Lincoln Highway, U. S. Route No. 1. came into co!- 
lision with local traffic at Newark. N. J.. 
called express highway viaduct of miles length is 
being built to by-pass the congested area. Another elevated 
highway about 8 miles long now runs along the west side of 
Manhattan Island and connects with Riverside Drive in New 
York. City. Both of these elevated serve to illus- 
trate the principle of a freeway. 

New York City has recently undertaken another bridge or 
viaduct project known as the Tri-Borough Bridge. The thor- 
oughfares connecting the new bridge with existing highways 
would be most useful if they were freeways and thus avoided 
the invitation to abutting landowners to build shops, garages 
and filling stations opening on the thoroughtares. 


to escape which a so- 


seven 


These illustrations serve to indicate that the most im- 
mediately practical use of the freeway is probably in con- 
nection with bridge approaches where concentrated traffi 
should be freed 


parasitic uses. They also show that another very practical 


from disturbances of unnecessary and 
use of the freeway would be in so-called by-pass routes 
for through traffic. These routes are to be found in many 
communities, encircling the shopping and business dis- 
triets to relieve local congestion. Such routes. however. 
at present have a way of attracting filling stations. 2a- 
rages. lunch wagons, auto show rooms and miscellaneous 
shops, and gradually producing a condition hindering 
through trafhie, 


In other words, the only remedy that gives real relief and 


which the highway was designed to assist. 


fundamental and permanent freedom from the inconven- 
The 


conclusion ought to be obvious that the ideal thorough- 


iences of parking and local traffic is the freeway. 


fare for the fast-moving vehicle is not a highway. 

The damages that would have to be paid to all the 
abutting landowners in case a highway were changed to 
a freeway would probably exceed the cost of purchasing 
land elsewhere for a new parallel thoroughfare. Hence 
the conditions likely to develop along a highway should 
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be taken 


opened: for once it is opened, the hindrances are almost 


into consideration. if possible, before it is 


impossible to remove. 
Areas 


roadsides, 


ticularly along county and state roads in rural and subur- 


In Rural and Suburban 


The subject of the regulation of the par- 


ban communities, is one that has enjoved country-wide 


discussion for the past eight or ten years and one that is 
hecoming a more serious problem each day. 

This problem is important from both an esthetic and 
an economic point of view in the development of these 
communities. People driving through judge a community 


roadsides. \ 


unkempt appearance along the borders of thoroughfares 


almost wholly by its disorderly. shabby, 
leaves a most unpleasant impression in the minds of the 
motorists and is a direct reflection upon the community as 
a whole. 


The borders ol 


today are not desirable for residence use, for two reasons: 


most busy state and county highwavs 


first, because of the noise and confusion caused by the 
continual flow of traffic: second, because almost invari- 


suburban rural 


ably, particularly in 


communities, 


OCGESTED DESIGN 
ron 


FREEWAY BUSINESS CENTER 


such as bill 


filling stations, repair garages, 


ial 


sporadic occurrences ol uses, 


boards, “hot-dog” stands, 
and the like have made it even more undesirable. In rural 
these 
great enough to fill more than a small proportion of the 


Therefore, as the remaining abutting 


communities the demand for business uses is not 


abutting frontage. 
and cannot be 
no market 


what has 


property is not desirable for residence use 


sold for 


whatever for it. 


use, times there ts 


Phe 


“motor slum.” 


business many 


result usually is heen 
called a 

These motor slums have been known to extend for many 
miles along certain highways. and the loss due to the de- 
preciation of the property values has been tremendous. 

On the other hand, statistics show that parkways, such 
as those of Westchester County. New York, have increased 
tremendously the value not only of the abutting property, 
but of land for a considerable distance from the parkway 
in both directions. Certainly, too, the parkway estheti« 
ally is a decided asset rather than a liability. 


How the Freeway Excels 


The advantages of the freeway may be summarised as 


follows: 

l. The free flow of trafe is permanently guaranteed be 
cause no local access is permitted except at certain we ll-lo 
cated points. Three or four trafhi 
provided in each direction, except where an extra lane is 
added at entrances and exits of freeway business centers and 
at highway intersections, as shown in the accompanying 11 
lustrations. The freeway business center does away with the 


lanes would probably be 
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delay necessitated by driving off the readway into a 
munity business district to get food, supplies. ete. 

2. The freeway is the safest possible kind of thoroughfare. 
Interference from local trafie is done away with entirely. 
The freeway business center in the middle of the roadway is 
not accessible to local traffic and is planned with the idea 
of safety, convenience and beauty. 

As further 


mended: 


safety measures the following are recom- 


(a) The outside lane in each direction should be made 12 
feet instead of 10 feet wide. The more or less timid 
driver would then not be afraid of running off the roadway 
and would be more likely to keep to the right except when 
passing another car. 

(2) On curves, probably 1.000 foot radii, a 10-foot or 20- 
foot parked strip in the middle is suggested, as shown in the 
illustration, to prevent “cutting in” on the wrong side of 
the roadway around the curve. These parked strips should 
also include small trees to stop the glare of headlights when 
rounding the curves at night. Many serious accidents have 
been the direct result of the temporary blinding of a driver by 
the glare from a car coming toward him on a curve at night. 


wide 


Some trafic experts advocate a screen of trees and shrubs 
20 feet wide and about 6 feet high placed in the center of the 
freeway for its entire length, so that at night, even along the 
straight-of-ways, no glare would be noticeable from approach- 
However, the expense involved in 
the cost of installation and maintenance for a strip of this 
width would be prohibitive. A strip, say, six feet 
wide with low, sloping curbs, could reasonably be placed in 
the middle of the straight-of-ways, the illustra- 
to prevent “side-swiping” and head-on collisions. 

A wall or fence should be built all the way along the 
outside edges of the right-of-way to prevent people and ani- 
This would be of 


ing automobile headlights. 
narrower 


as shown in 
tions, 


(c) 


mals from trespassing on the roadway. 
particular value at night. 

3. The freeway enhances property values. 
trees and shrubs provided on both sides of the roadway pro- 
vides the best possible medium for diffusing the noise of the 
traffic and hides the roadway entirely from view. In this way 
the bordering property is made very desirable for residence 
use. Close proximity to a freeway is a decided advantage. 
The freeway entrances may be approached by local streets. 
In rural and most suburban areas it is decidedly more advan- 
tageous to an owner of bordering property, of course, if he 
lays his property out in such a way that his street can serve 
property on both side; that is. the street should be placed one 
lot depth from the edge of the freeway right-of-way. Then 
immediately adjacent to the freeway will face 
back toward the freeway. With the 50 


The screen of 


the resident es 


the local street and 


oe sixth and seventh wards in Baltimore, Md., with a 
population of more than 60,000, have been designated as 
the city’s Public Health District, now an integral part of the 
City Health Department. in collaboration with the School of 
and Public Health of Johns Hopkins University. 
Dr. Harry Stoli Mustard, Assistant State 
Health of Tennessee, is to serve as full-time Health Officer in 
charge of the District. A similar plan was presented to the 
American Red 1921 by Dr. William H. Welch, 
founder and Director of the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene 
and Public Health. and has been held in abeyance owing to 
the lack of financial support. It is felt that the Health 
District work will be to the School of Hygiene what the hospi- 


Hy fiene 
Commissioner of 


Cross in 


now 


tal ward is to a medical school. 


\ccording to the September issue of Baltimore: 


“The District will furnish a field for the training of the 
personnel on the staff of the Baltimore City Health Depart- 
ment and will make possible more precise and instructive 
study of public health problems, both administrative and 


Baltimere’s Public Health District 
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feet of screened area and the usual back yard. the r 


house would then be placed about 100 feet from t! 
way of the freeway. 

t. Motorists on the freeway will, of course. need s 
of all kinds, as gasoline, oil, automobile parts. lunches 
etc. As shown on the accompanying drawings, thes¢ 
obtained in freeway business centers placed in the mid 
the freeway on small streets at intervals ranging from t| 
ten miles along the route. They will be so designed tl 
stores and filling stations are made invisible from th: 
way by proper landscaping, and arranged so that acces. 
from the freeway will in no way interfere with the free floy 
of the trafic. No local access is provided for these bu 
centers. They are for the exclusive use of the freeway tray: 
ers. 

Possibly the best known super-highway project is 
present Wider Woodward Avenue in Wayne County, Mich. 
igan, which extends for 16 miles from Detroit to Poy 
tiac. This highway has a right-of-way width of 128 feet: 
iwo 44-foot traffic lanes with a 40-foot electric railway 
right-of-way in the middle. Wayne County at present is 
compiling plans for super-highways (with parked strips 
in the middle) with a right-of-way width of 204 feet. | 
has been proved by statistics that this type of express 
highway depreciates the value of abutting property fo: 
considerable distance back from each side of the highway 

There are many other examples throughout the country 
of new so-called express highways ranging in width from 
60 to 200 feet. 
ticularly in rural areas, to provide 180 to 200 feet of right 


It does not appear impossible, then, pai 


of-way for a freeway. 

The freeway has every advantage as a traffic arte: 
that is offered by the highway and the parkway, and pra: 
tically all of their disadvantages are eradicated. 

Certainly this is a more businesslike way to develop 
suburban and rural y than to ribbon 
miles long, of motor slums, Benton MacKaye, in his artic: 
“The motor 
slum in the open country is today as massive a piece ol 
defilement as the worst of the old-fashioned urban indus 


territory create a 


on “Townless Highways,” has this to say: 


trial slums.” 

The freeway would develop an express way of the most 
ideal type: one that would serve as a permanent free-flow 
ing traflic artery, would be economically sound, and would 


have beauty and charm-—a most ideal combination. 


It is intended that facilities shall be made 
available for the systematic training of physicians and nurse- 
and other workers employed by the various agencies conduc! 
ing public health activities in the city, as well as of pupil 
nurses in hospital training schools and students of publi 
health.” 


epidemiological. 


Dr. Mustard’s experience has been wide and thorough. |! 
has included four years as Director of the Rutherford County 
Health Department in Tennessee, which was one of four na 
tional demonstration fields designed for the purpose of stud) 
ing and perfecting public health procedures, particularly as 
they relate to child health. 


“There will be no immediate change in existing methods o! 
health work as now carried on in the area,” says Baltin 
“except that official and unofficial health activities will 
coordinated under the direction of Dr. Mustard. The pres 
Health Department staff of health officers and public health 
nurses will continue to work in the area in close association 
with the nurses of the Instructive Visiting Nurse Association 
and the field agents of the Babies’ Milk Fund Association.” 
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HE value of good transportation. especially on ou 
Acricultural 
and industrial products use the highways many 


highways. Is clearly realized today. 


times as they move from the land to the factories and then 
to the consumer. Highways are in constant use by peopl 
moving to and fro in the course of their work or in the 
pursuit of pleasure. Any restriction of the movement of 
commerce over the highways will retard and cramp the 
development of the country. It will also increase the cost 
ot convevance., whi h would be a burden on the comimu- 
nity that few people realize. 

Let us consider a county system of 700 miles of high- 
says having an average trafhic of 200 vehicles per day. 
The vehicle-miles per day on this system would be 140.- 
O00. The cost of operating all vehicles over this system 
when the roads are in very poor condition, as in 1920. 
The cost 
when the roads are in very good condition would average 


about 10 cents per vehicle-mile. 


would average about 15 cents per vehicle-mile. 


The saving thus ob 
tained by the vehicle owner operating over the system 
when in very good condition would be 5 cents per vehicle- 
mile. 

On a county system handling 140,000 vehicle-miles 
daily, this saving would amount to $7.000 per day, o1 
$2.555,000 per year. Assuming that maintenance expendi 
tures to keep the system in good condition will average: 
+100 per mile per year, the total annual maintenance cost 
would be $280,000. 


ture of $280,000 per yeat will net the vehicle owners a 


Therefore, the maintenance expendi 


saving of $2,555,000 in operating costs alone, the saving 

time, convenience, comfort and peace of mind not being 
counted. A county organization maintaining a good sys 
tem of highways is a very valuable asset to the county, and 
is the reason why the vehicle owner is willing to pay a 


service charge for the use of the roads. 


Destructive Forces on Gravel and 
Stone Roads 

Highway engineers, always studying better ways and 
methods, have found that wherever vehicles move on roads 
they exert four destructive forces which must be met and 
overcome by the road builder. These forces are abrasion. 
suction, shear, and impact. Abrasion is the wear on the 
surface caused by the grinding action of the wheels of 
the vehicle. It is similar to the action of a grindstone 
on a knife blade to sharpen it. Suction is the pulling of 
the dust and finely ground aggregate into the air. The 
line particles are swept from the surface of the road | 
ihe cars, as if by a vacuum sweeper. Shear is the bear- 
ing of the vehicle wheels on the road, tending to punch 
a hole in the surface. This force is similar to the force 
seen in a machine punching holes in an iron plate. 
impact is the blow given the road surface as the vehicle 
wheel strikes an obstacle. It is the same action seen al 
blacksmith forge where the smith is molding a piece 


red-hot iron by pounding it into shape. 


The Economies of Improving 
Gravel and Stone Roads 


By H.C. OFFUTT 
District Engineer. 


State Highway Commission of Indiana 


Good roads are essential to the devel- 
opment of county, state and nation—a 
fact recognized by the countries of the 
past as well as those of today. History 
tells us that the nations which grew in 
power, wealth and culture gave special 
attention to the development of their 
transportation. Natural resources. the 
origin of all wealth, must be developed. 
and the products of commerce and indus- 
try must be moved cheaply, quickly and 
conveniently, 


Overcoming Abrasion 


The effects of abrasion on any road surlace can be ma- 
terially reduced by fitting the wheels of the vehicle with 
rubber tires. In most cases this has already been done. 
On gravel and stone surfaces there is still considerable 
grinding as the wheels plow through loose aggregate. 
this can be further lessened by treating the loose mineral 
a solid, 


ageregate with bituminous materials and formin: 


smooth surface. 
Suction Removes 147 Cubie Yards 
Per Mile 


material on stone 


| he loss ol 


suction is quite serious, 


and gravel roads due to 
that 


pneumatic-tired vehicles moving daily for one year over 


fests show 00 high speed 


a crushed stone surface will lift off »-inch of the surface 


this would mean about 1147 cubic 


Not only 


ous. but the dust spreading all over everything is a nui 


On a road 18 feet wide 


vards per mile. is the loss of the material seri 
sance. Lack of vision through clouds of dust is the cause 


of numerous accidents. Then. too. clothes. cars. et .. must 
All this trouble can easily 
he prevented by treating the surface with bituminous mat 


terials. 


be washed after a dusty trip. 


Shear and Impact 
Shear can best be defeated by making a firm subgrade 
support and by increasing the thickness of the surface. 
Good drainage will help the subgrade, and material can be 
Rigid 


pavements have the strength to resist shear. but ordinary 


added to increase the strength of a weak surface. 


stone and gravel roads need firm subbase support to rein- 
force them against this force. 

Shock im- 
pact occurs first, when the obstacle kicks the wheel up 


Impact is composed of two different blows. 
into the air. Drop impact follows when the falling wheel 
Both kinds of impact are 
loads they will 


pneumatt balloon tire 


strikes upon the road surface 


severe, and when ( iused hy he iv\ “OOn 


pound a pavement to pieces The 
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combats impact best. Next in order comes the high-pres- 
sure cord tire, then the semi-solid rubber tire, and last 
the solid rubber tire, which does the least to combat this 
force. To save the roads, this kind of tire must go. The 
danger from impact is very serious. Many of our rigid 
pavements constructed only a few years ago are showing 
the effects of impact, and some of these pavements have 
already been rebuilt. 

Besides the equipping of vehicle wheels with the correct 
kind of tires, loads can be held to a reasonable weight. 
Another very important way to combat impact is to reduce 
obstacles on the surface of the road. If the wheels are 
not kicked up into the air, they do not fall. So, if the 
surface is kept firm and smooth, there can be but little im- 
pact. Maintenance men do not realize this or they would 
not let so many holes, bumps and irregularities remain in 
the road. When the surface becomes a little rough, it 
should be repaired at once. Don’t let impact have a 
chance to get in its destructive work. 

Consider Various Types of Surface 

Highway maintenance engineers, as a rule, believe that 
a well-developed system of economically operated high- 
Ways must contain several types of surfaces. Many differ- 
ent conditions in different localities are encountered. 
Many different kinds of traffic must be provided for. The 
availability of local materials often governs. The amount 
of money, too, is involved. To contend that every mile 
of road in a system of highways should be constructed 
with the same kind of surface is foolish and wrong. There 
are many types of highways. Among these there are one or 
two types which will fit in with the requirements of the 
local conditions. It is a wise engineer who will apply 
to his work the policy of building the type of surface best 
fitted to meet the local conditions. 


Oil Mats 


In the thousands of miles of gravel and stone roads in 
Indiana on the county and state systems, there are many 
places where a particular type of surface can be con- 
structed which will give very satisfactory service, which 
can be built easily and cheaply, and which will resist the 
four destructive forces better than any other type, con- 
sidering the amount of money expended. 

Oil mats can successfully combat abrasion and suction. 
They can also withstand shear when constructed on a 
stable subgrade and a fairly strong surface foundation. If 
found to be weak, they can easily be streng.hened by more 
gravel or stone or additional oil mat. Because of the ease 
with which a smooth surface can be constructed, impact 
can be kept to a minimum. 

Oil mats have been constructed on the Indiana state 
highway system during the past three years. They have 
been giving almost 100 per cent results. Drag mainte- 
nance costs have been materially reduced. The public is 
beginning to pass favorable comment about them. On a 
gravel or stone road having sufficient strength to withstand 
shear, an oil mat can be constructed for a sum ranging 
between $500 and $1,000 per mile, the range in price 
being dependent upon availability of materials and thick- 
ness of the mat to be constructed. An average oil mat 
will require 200 cubic yards of aggregate per mile and 
ihout 0.85-gallon of road oil per square yard of surface, 
or 9,300 gallons per mile. The aggregate is mixed in 
place on the read and allowed to be compacted by traffic. 
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The mixing should be done thoroughly and unife;:)\, 
Several applications of oil should be made. 


first 
a prime coat of about 0.3-gallon per square yard <hoy|q 
be applied to the surface. The aggregate in windri ys 
the shoulders should then be bladed over on the ad 


the whole mixed thoroughly with maintainers. The 
ond application of oil, about 0.25-gallon per squa: 


Vard 
should be made to both edges of the traveled way. cove: 
ing about one-half the width of the road. The mixtyy 


after this application should not be maintained deep|, 
so as not to move the oil from the edges, which sya! 
are driest. Another application of oil is then ma 


the rate of about 0.25-gallon per square yard, covering thy 
whole surface. This is again thoroughly mixed by blades 
and maintainers and then spread uniformly over the sy 
face. 

The rest of the oil is used in spotting and patcnine 
Some of it can be barreled for use in later patching. \\; 
usually figure on having at least 300 gallons of oil pe: 
mile on hand for maintenance patching. 

Traffic should not use the road for a week or two. so as 
to avoid spattering the cars with fresh oil. However. 
have been covering the completed work with about 0.35 
pound of powdered asphalt per square yard to reliey, 
this situation. This powdered asphalt dries fresh oil very 
quickly and when used allows traffic on the road within 
three days. 

We have found that best results are obtained by making 
the mixture slightly rich with oil, and then as it comes 
through to the surface, covering it lightly with chips o 
a surface treatment covering. The chipping must be 
continued until the bleeding of the oil is checked. This 
leaves the surface a light-brown color which will not ab- 
sorb the light rays of a vehicle and cause poor vision 
at night, as would a dead black color. An average oil mat 
top should last about two years, after which it should be 
surfaced with a light oil treatment, another oi! mat. a 
surface treatment or mulch top, as the conditions demand. 
On heavily traveled roads it may be best to surface-treat 
with standard tar or asphalt treatment within a year ©! 
two. 

Only a general description of the construction of an 
oil mat top has been given. Detail specifications, amounts 
of material, etc., can be obtained upon referring to In 
diana State Highway Commission Specification B. This 
specifications will be furnished to any interested parties 
from the central offices of the Highway Commission at 
Indianapolis. Ind. 


ACKNOWLELGMENT.— From a paper read at the Eighteenth Annua! Roa 
School, at Purdue University. 


Taxicab Fares in New York State 

HE increasing number of taxicabs in New York Stat 

cities, besides causing traffic congestion. has brought 

about competition as to fares, which has become so keen that 

in some New York State cities charges as low as 16, 15 and 
even 1l cents are found. 

A study of the taxicab fares charged and permitted to be 
charged in New York State cities recently made by th New 
York State Bureau of Municipal, Information. shows that in 
30 cities the rate is 25 cents, in most cases this charge ing 
for one or two persons within the city limits. In 16 cities the 
fare charged is 50 cents, and in three cities 35 cents. | 


several other municipalities the charge is from 30 to 40 cents 


for the first mile. 


E. D. GREENMAN 
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HE Muscatatuck Colony, in the southern part of In- 
diana, was originally started as an outlet for the 
Feeble Minded Institute located at Fort W ayne, Ind. 
When the present superintendent took charge of the Mus- 


catatuck Institution, it had a population of about 500: 
the water supply was very inadequate, being derived from 
two springs, on or near the banks of the Muscatatuck 
River. The water was pumped by small gasoline-driven 
pumps. As the Institution was growing and the springs 
were subject to ground water pollution, it became neces- 
sary to procure an adequate and safe supply of water. 
The author’s organization was employed to draw up 
plans and specifications for a proper filtration plant. The 
engineer recommended the use of modern type gravity 
rapid sand filters, taking the water from the Muscatatuck 
River, and using aeration for odor removal, followed by 
period, and then filtration and a clear 


a proper settling 
the water would be pumped to an ele- 


well, from which 
vated tank. 

Owing to the necessity of building the plant at the low- 
est possible cost, as well as the fact that the Institution 
had more or less labor available, the entire work was done 
with the Institution labor, and some additional outside 
labor, under the direction of the consultant's resident engi- 
neer, and the Assistant Superintendent. 


The River Intake 


The intake for the water supply was built in the river 
bank, the cliffs to this stream being of rocky formation, 
approximately 80 feet above the water level. The in- 
take pump house consists of an intake tower about 25 feet 
high, 10 feet 6 inches in diameter resting directly on the 
rock floor. The tower had two Dean Hill vertical centrif- 
ugal pumps, the pumps being at the bottom, and the mo- 
tors 25 feet above, about 5 feet above extreme high-water 
line; from this level to the main ground level at the filter 
Access from this upper 


plant was about 45 feet higher. 


Water Supply and Sewage Disposal 


for an Indiana State Institution 


By CHARLES BROSSMAN 


Consulting Engineer, Indianapolis 


level is by means of concrete steps brought doy to the 


level of the operating platform of the intake pump house 


At the bottom of the pump house. a suction line ex 
tends into the stream. connecting to a reinforced concrete 
intake with bar gratings spaced on J-inch cent 1 in 
side the intake are placed double removable al 
ranged for cleaning. 

It is the intention to build a permanent concrete dam 


below the intake for impounding a supply of water over 
for 


dam, and at present a temporary dam is being used 


the dry season. Plans have already been made this 


Aeration, Settling and Filtration 


the river house the water is pumped 


through two 320-gpm pumps to the filter plant. 


From pump 
The water 
is first aerated through spray nozzles, then passes through 
a chemical mixing chamber consisting of under and over 
baffles. 
on a flow of 350 gpm, and then passes into a settling basin 
The settling 
basin is 60 feet long and 30 feet wide. with a water depth 
of 9 feet. 
retention period of four hours. 
of a Wallace & Tiernan Type “O” dry feed machine. ordi 
The water then passes 


It is retained in this chamber 20 minutes. based 
having at present a six-hour retention period. 


Its capacity is 115,000 gallons, and it has a final 


Coagulant is fed by means 


narily using alum as a coagulant. 
through two 8 x 10-foot International filters. with Wagner 
block bottoms. and thence by gravity into a clear well of 
200,000 gallons capacity. 

There is also a third filter cell built 
arranged for connecting at a later date, to take care of a 


in the building. 
future increase in population, estimated at 2.000. 

The total capacity of the plant for all three filter units 
will be approximately 750,000 gallons per 24 hours. 
However, the plant will never be run on a 24-hour perio. 


RIVER INTAKE AND FILTRATION 


PLANT, 
MUSCATATUCK COLONY 


THE 


SHOWING THE AERATOR ENCLOSURE AT 


AMERICAN 


CITY 
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THE MUSCATATUCK COLONY SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT 
1. The interior of the Imhoff tank building before the sewage was admitted to the tanks. 2. The sprinkling filter, with 


the Imhoff building in the background. 


is contemplated to operate it finally from 8 to 10 


hours per day. 
The iter after passing through the filters is chlorinated 
with a Wallace & Tiernan Type M.S.P.M. chlorinator. 
The Pumping Equipment 
From the clear well the water is pumped, using two 


:20-gpm Dean Hill centrifugal pumps, motor-driven, with 
The 


wash-water pump of the same make has a capacity of 


auxiliary gasoline unit in case of outage on power. 


1.200 epm, and is motor-driven. 


Costs 


The entire plant was built for approximately $25.000, 
which, as it is to serve approximately 2,000 final popula- 
tion, would run about $12.50 per capita. This is a very 
reasonable figure, considering the difliculties and expen- 
sive construction for the river pump house. 

The plant bas now been in operation for about a year. 


with entirely satisfactory results. 
The Sewage Disposal Plant 


Shortly after the water filtration plant at Muscatatuck 
Colony was finished, the sewage disposal problem pre- 
sented itself, through complaints of sewage conditions 
from the town of North Vernon, which is about five miles 
below the Institution. 

The consulting engineers were ordered to make plans, 
by the State Board of 
A. E. Hutton Co., North 


In this case 


and after these were approved 
Health. a contract was let to the 
Vernon, Ind.. for the building of 
the Institution did not attempt to build the plant. since a 


the plant. 


3. Detail of the sprinkling filter. 


4 The glass-covered sludge bed 


building program had already been started for severa! 
new dormitories, and all the available labor was being 
used on these buildings. 

The plant, which is designed for a future populatio: 
of 2,000, consists of an Imhoff tank covered wit! 
building, the tank having two flowing-through chambers. 
and being arranged for reversal of flow. After passing 
through the Imhoff tank, the sewage passes to the cus. 
From this point on, the plant is 


a brick 


lomary dosing chamber. 
different and embodies some new ideas not found in any 
other plant. 

Sufficient head is available to aerate the sewage after it 
leaves the Imhoff tank dosing chamber. 
that this sewage flowing through the Imhofl tank would. 
at the start, have a raiher long retention period, and i! 
the dosing chambers were made to suit the future popula- 
tion there would be an additional retention period. du 
to the present light flow. It was therefore believed that 
aeration of the sewage leaving the dosing tank, and before 
reaching the filters, would be beneficial, and as there was 
sufficient head for this, advantage was taken of the pre- 
liminary aeration. 

After leaving the Imhoff tank and dosing chamber. the 
sewage flows directly through the Aer-O-Mix aerator to the 
two dosing chambers below, these two chambers having 
alternating syphons, one for each sprinkling filter. A" 
other change from usual practice is that the lower dosing 
chamber feeding the filters is arranged with valves so tha! 
at the present time only half the chamber is utilized !o! 


‘ 
dosing, and as the population and flow increase, the ‘ul! 


It was realized 


dosing chamber capacity can be utilized. 
The aeratioin mentioned above should not be contused 
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liminary aeration of an hour or more which has 


with 

een uced in other places. It is simply a short aeration 
oeriod using some of the available head, giving the sewage 
‘ome additional oxygen, and leaving it in better condi- 
a. o to the sprinkling filters. 

rf ief, the sewage leaves the Imhoff ‘tank. flows 
hrough a syphon dosing the Aer-O-Mix, then, leaving the 
erator. goes to the dosing chambers. with two Pacifi 
Flush Tank alternating syphons dosing the sprinkling 
filters 

Sprinkling Filters 

There are two sprinkling filters, each 50 feet in diam- 

eter. The stone beds are of Indiana limestone. taken from 


the quarries on the Institution grounds by institutional 
labor. All this stone was tested by the Indiana State Board 
of Health in its customary manner. The stone beds are 9 
feet deep and the bottoms of the beds are drained by 
\rmere underdrains. 

The sewage distributors present some novel features. 
These are Pacific Flush Tank Co.’s Aerotor type, being 
made entirely of aluminum, with adjustable heads, 
so that the entire distributor may be adjusted for height, 
and also with head adjustment for aligning the arms. 
The entire head is aluminum, and is of the umbrella type. 
sitting over a duplex ball bearing which runs in a con- 
tinual bath of light oil. No grease cups are used on 
this, and the one filling of oil is all that is necesary for 
several years, 

With other installations some difficulty has been en- 
countered from corrosion, especially on sprinkler arms. 
and the writer has been the first to specify an entire 
aluminum constructed device of this character, which, in 
addition to other advantages, it is believed will get around 
the difficulty of corrosion. The distributors, being made 
of aluminum, are very light and operate from start to 


are two primary administrative problems in 
ee ‘} the police service which can only be satisfactorily 

solved by the use of adequate records,” was stated 
by Police Chief O. W. Wilson of Wichita, Kansas, at 
recent convention of city managers.* “Their proper solution 
will result in an increased efficiency which will amply repay 
They deal with the dis 


the 


the effort spent in working them out. 
tribution of the personnel and with the measure of the efh 
ciency. Since from 80 to 90 per cent of the police budget is 
spent for personal services, it is easy to see that any substan- 
tial saving must be effected here. . . . The greatest efficiency 
cannot be reached except by a proper distribution of man 
power, which will result in an equal amount of work for each 
ofhcer and a distribution of police service over the city dur- 
ing the hours of the day and night in proportion to the needs 
and to the total force available. 

‘What factors should be taken into consideration in deter- 
mining the proper distribution of a patrol force among three 
We have available in the department 
records, data which will indicate the percentage of complaints 
fall on each platoon, the percentage of Class One 


We 


time 


toons? police 
whic h 
offenses, the percentage of arrests and of property loss. 
may determine the total per cent of routine duty 
uired on each platoon by considering those services which 


page 19 


also 


for 
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finish with maximum speed, giving the advantage of dis- 
tributing ever a greater area in a given time. 

\fter passing through the sprinkling filters, the sew- 
age goes to a humus tank designed on the Imhof prin 
ciple, where the settled sludge is taken out at intervals. 
the water then passing to an open culvert and through a 
ditch to the Muscatatuck River. 


Sludge 


The sludge is taken from the Imhoff and humus tanks 


by gravity and allowed to flow onto a Lord & Burnham 


elass-covered sludge hed. The resultant sludge will be 
used as fertilizer. 
The entire plant is located in a ravine away from the 


Institution on ground that was practically waste space and 
which, owing to its steep character, could not be used for 
other useful purposes. Practically all the excavation was 
in rock, and the area will be landscaped to present a pleas 
ing appearance. 

Cost 


The entire plant was built by A. F. Hutton, of North 
Vernon, Ind., at a cost of $21,714. The state furnished all 
the stone from its own quarries, but the stone was placed 
by the contractor. Estimating the stone to be worth about 
$1.50 per yard delivered, this would bring the total cost 
of the plant up to $22,864, exclusive of engineering. On 
this basis this plant has cost $11.40 per capita, based on 
2.000 population, which it is to serve. This, for a small 
plant, embodying complete primary and secondary treat 
ment, is a very reasonable figure. 

Charles A. McGonagle is General Superintendent of the 
Indiana School for Feeble Minded at Fort Wayne with the 
branch at Muscatatuck Colony, with William T. Riley 
R. H. Lukens was resident engi 


as 
\ssistant Superintendent. 


neer for the consulting engineer, 


may be measured in terms of the amount of time required for 
their performance such as handling complaints, making 
arrests. conducting investigations, and mspecting garages 
pool-halls. rooming-houses, dance-halls. shaking doors and 
otherwise handling hazardous locations. 

“The next problem would be to divide the city into beats 
for each platoon so that each beat will carry about an equal 


portion of the load for that tour of duty Factors to be 


considered are complaints. arrests, residence of felons. area 
and routine duty time.” 

Chief Wilson describes in addition the use of accident 
records in distributing trafhe details, and other records that 
aid in making assignments of the detective division 

He also points out the value of police department record 
in determining the efficiency of the department. for compat 
son with past records and the showing in other cities, and 
also the efficiency of the individual men, and the efhicaey of 
various enforcement policies. Records may also be used 


in locating and eliminating hazards and in directing special 


drives. 

“An efficient police administration can only be obtained 
by an intelligent use of the data available in police records 
By the proper interpretation and application of this data 


solved 


analyzed and 


isolated 


most police problems may be 


is 
| 
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OR the last year and a half the laboratory for testing 
materials of the city of Montreal has conducted an 
investigation on the causes of cracking in asphaltic 

pavements. The method followed different 
from the ones used by previous investigators. It 


was rather 
was 
assumed at the beginning that cracks might belong to defi- 
nile groups presenting the same exterior characteristics, 
and traced on different streets for the same reasons. It 
was thought that if such a classification could be made it 
would be of great assistance to our asphalt inspectors, as 
they would be able to trace, from a visual examination, 
the origin of the defects noticed on the streets. To supple- 
ment these observations in the field, experiments were con- 


ducted on new streets as well as in the laboratory. 
The Main Difficulty Encountered 


\ number of definite types were found, but they lost 
as the main cause of cracking was traced 
This was found in nine out of 


their meaning, 
to a weakness in the base. 
ten cases, and for the odd case left we are not yet sure 
whether the same explanation would not hold if proper 
time had been given for the examination of the concrete 
base. This might be expected, because the sections mostly 
studied were those necessitating repairs. At the same 
time it can be reasonably supposed that inherent deficien- 
Our 


experience shows, however, that it is very hard to find 


cies in the asphaltic mass can also produce cracks. 


cases where a surface crack has been noted without any 
A perfect case of asphaltic cracks without 
apparent defect in the concrete is found only on streets 


base failure. 


lichtly traveled, but even here we have noticed that when 
. crack appears in a pavement, secondary ones, due prin- 
cipally to the introduction of moisture and even water un- 
der the asphaltic covering, develop shortly afterwards. 
The appearance of these secondary cracks is retarded in 
the case of rich mixtures, or when the aggregate without 
asphaltic cement has a very high binding power. But in 
many cases these cracks will not affect the riding qualities 
of the road, for they will simply determine individual 
slabs of pavement that would follow the movement of the 
base. Only in the case of severe traffic will disintegration 


set in with the final destruction of the pavement. 
Examination of Defects 


Since the method used was essentially experimental, a 
chemist well trained in the art of paving was commissioned 
to inspect all the repair work going on, and to thus gather 
data as to the reasons why the repairs were made. De- 
fects were either sketched or photographed, and an attempt 
was made to group them into definite types. He had at his 
service, a 6-inch Calyx core drill from the Ingersoll-Rand 
Co. to take the necessary cores in the concrete base, so as 
to ascertain its state and strength. 


Concrete Base 


As we claim now that weakness in the base is the main 
producer of cracks in our pavements, it may be well to 
mention the fact that in Montreal only one type of con- 
crete base is used—a 6-inch base of the ordinary 1:3:6 
mix, with or without reinforcement, depending on the 


Why Do Asphalt Pavements Crack? 


By F. J. LEDUC 
Consulting Engineer, Montreal, Que. 


nature of the soil. The reinforcement consists of 


wire 
mesh weighing 55 pounds per 100 square feet laid 2 jn 
from the subsoil. 


hes 
There was one exception to this yy); 
where a 9-inch base was built to take care of exceptionally 
heavy traffic. 

A local factor of importance is the geological fori, 
tion of the island. A big percentage of our streets arp 
built on very low bearing capacity soils. Without coming 
to any definite conclusion on this aspect of the problem, 
we were struck by the fact that wherever the concrete 
pavement was laid on rock, or close by rock. very fey 
cracks have developed in the pavement. 


Subsoil Drainage 


The subsoil drainage is taken care of by imperfect, 
compacted cuts made for the laying of water mains 0, 
sewers, and no other special construction is provided fo: 
in our specifications. The only exception to this practice 
is the tile drainage in railway track construction. We do 
not claim that the base is weak only from insufficient 0; 
poor concrete, but also that, from lack of proper stud) 
of subsoil conditions, the base is subjected to undue 
stresses. 


Base Movement in Winter 


Although we knew well that some vertical displacement 
of the base takes place in winter, we wanted to know to 
what extent it occurred. Observations were made with 
level reading to 0.001-foot on thirteen different streets 
Readings were taken during winter, and during summe 
when the frost was completely out of the ground. 

In some cases the general movement was in one dire: 
tion. In other cases within a comparatively short section. 
Instances 


were found where the direction of movement was reversed 


the direction of movement was not constant. 
within a space of 6 feet. These movements vary consid: 
erably, the maximum lift recorded being 5.31 inches an¢ 
the maximum drop 0.792-inch. It was noticed that on a 
big section, where the movement was light and uniforn 
very few cracks appeared. Enough data should be gath- 
ered to permit the establishment of some relation between 
pavement displacement and cracking and also base move: 
ment according to its construction. We are fortunate 10 
Montreal to have different bases for our asphaltic tops 
We have old compacted waterbound macadam, crushed 
stone cushion on newly opened streets, black base and 
concrete. Our experience shows that levels should be 
taken on an established line on different occasions and no! 
only once in winter and in summer as we did. if some 
conclusions are to be drawn from the work. 


Classification of Cracks 


We first started to classify cracks as to their appear 
ance, but later found that this was not altogether satis 
factory, and new groups had to be added to the origina! 
list to include the cracks found in specific locations. 
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[he grouping of cracks which we have tentatively out- 
line: s as follows: 
ral transverse or longitudinal! 
B ks with ramifications divergent from a point 
4 } her cracks . 
D—Cracks with a conchoidal appearance, always oblique to the surface 


E— ks that seem like a tearing in the pavement 
citudinal cracks in center pavement 

Longitudinal cracks haliway between crown and curb 
Longitudinal cracks along gutter 

I resection cracks 

J—Cracks around patches, manholes, water valves, et: 
K—Cracks 15 inches from rails 

t—4 ks from lack of traffic 

M—Seepage cracks 


Transverse and Longitudinal Cracks 


The transverse cracks are those that seem to appear first 
on a new pavement. They generally extend from curb 
to curb, and can always be traced to some base failure. 
either contraction of the concrete, or movement of the 
subsoil. Unfortunately, the original crack is followe | 
by secondary ones having different directions from the 
first one. The main cause of this development is impact. 
and can be exemplified by the fact that transverse cracks 
are more affected than longitudinal, since on the former 
there is more traffic than on the latter. The longitudinal 
cracks have also been traced to some base failure, no mat- 
ter where they are located, either at the center of the road. 
halfway between crown and curb, or even by the gutter. 

One exception to this rule is when for some reason ot 
another the lateral support is too weak. There is then a 
side movement of the pavement with the production of 
a crack in the center. 


Cracks Divergent from a Center 


These cracks are very harmful, and always lead to a 
quick disintegration of the pavement. They are charac- 
terized by the junction of a few transverse and longitudi- 
nal cracks with secondary cracks cutting them. They are 
sometimes caused by a shrinkage of the binder, or by the 
expansion of a foreign substance in or under the mixture 
itself, but in these two cases the damage is not extensive. 
Much more extensive damage occurs when there is a set- 
tling of the concrete. One case was found where this 
settling was due to the fact that no concrete had been put 
underneath the reinforcement. 


Feather Cracks 


This is the kind of crack that develops during the lay- 
ing after rolling. Many causes may produce this defect 
too lean a mix, too much stone dust, too thick a layer. 
rolling at improper time, asphalt with low viscosity, burnt 
mixtures, moisture, etc. In each case a little investigation 
has to be made to ascertain the reason. Sometimes those 
cracks are negligible and will heal under traffic, but in 
most cases the defect is so severe as to justify the re- 
moval of the mixture and its replacement by a new one. 


Cracks with Conchoidal Appearance 


These cracks are a real puzzle and are sometimes met 
on the streets after rolling. If a section is made through 
the pavement, we notice that it seems to have been laid in 
different layers, without any bond between them. The 
mechanism of such a defect is not well known. It has 
been assumed that the presence of water vapor will cool 
the asphalt to such a point that it would lose its cementing 
power and leave it in contact grains without any cohesion. 
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This is a good explanation, but unfortunately we have tried 
to reproduce this defect on the street without success. 
The only remedy found when this happened was to remove 
the old mixture and replace it with fresh. The sections 
affected may vary from a few square yards to 100, but 
this happens about four or five times during the year. 
Samples have been taken from these pavements, examined 
and analyzed without finding deficiencies either in the 
making or the laying. 


Cracks Resembling Tearing 


These very seldom develop in our pavements. They 
look exactly as if the pavement had been torn apart. 
and the structure of the crack has a fibrous appearance. 
The only reason given is that the pavement slipped on 
too smooth a binder course. This explanation is doubtful 
for no noticeable waves accompanied the tearing. — In 
one case the damaged section was replaced by new mix 
tures and the same defect developed again. To finally 
correct it, the crack, which was in some places 2 inches 
wide, was filled with new mixture, and it stayed in pet 
fect condition. 


A TEARING CRACK PROBABLY CALSED BY THI 
PAVEMENT SLIPPING ON A BINDER COURSE 
TOO SMOOTH TO PERMIT A GOOD BOND 


Intersection Cracks 


Intersection cracks are due mostly to construction joints 
in the concrete and are found at the junction of two dif 
ferent constructions for the base. The cracks that de 
velop on the side are due simply to an excess of fatigue 
caused by the constant applying of brakes. These defect- 
are more noticeable at bus stops. The reinforcement o! 
the affected areas with sper ial profile steel is a very happy 
solution. 

Cracks Around Patches 


Cracks around patches, manholes, water valves, et 
have been found to be due mostly to a lack of compression 
of the base material and a lack of continuity in the asphal 
tic material, and the subsequent non-uniform expansion 


of the materials in contact. 


Cracks at Rails 


In Montreal at least. it is common to build the con 
crete base for the street cars independently of the main 
road, the joint being about 15 inches from the rail. On 
the surface, cracks indicate this construction joint. Wher 
the concrete for the street goes directly to the rail, these 


cracks very seldom appear. 
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CRACKS CAUSED BY 


ABSENCE OF TRAFFI¢ 


Cracks from Lack of Traflice 


These cracks are well known and may be due to the ab- 
sence of trafle to readjust the strains set up in the mixture 
by atmospheric action and by temperature changes. 


Seepage Cracks 


Seepage cracks have been found on some of our streets 
where the drainage is so poor that frost boils are formed. 
The pavement simply cracks and we can water 
squeezed out of the base by the passing of vehicles. There 


is no remedy for cracks the 


see 


such unless pavement is 
rebuilt. 


Laboratory Experiments 


During last winter experiments were made with ihe 
ordinary formula used in Montreal, in which different fac- 
tors were varied. For example, the stone dust content 
was varied between 10 and 30 per cent, and the asphaltic 
cement from 4 to 14 per cent. Furthermore, in some cases, 
wet stone dust and overheated asphalt cement were used. 

Slabs were made in a steel mold measuring 10 x 8 x 2 
inches. The slabs were compressed under a pressure of 
800 to 1,500 pounds per square inch. After cooling they 
were placed in a cold water bath, where they remained 
for 50 hours. They were then placed without drying in a 
and 20° F. 


They were kept for two months, and were then exposed on 


freezer at temperatures varying between O- F. 


a roof, 

When these slabs were taken from the refrigerator none 
of them had developed cracks, though they were very brit- 
tle. Unfortunately, no test was made as to their brittle- 
ness, and it is planned to run an impact test on new sam- 
ples so as to measure their resistance to impact. 


SEEPAGE CRACKS WHERE DRAINAGE IS POOR 
AND FROST BOILS HAVE FORMED 


CITY 
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Fifty per cent of these samples, independen: of the 
formula or material used, developed cracks aft heine 
exposed for a while on the roof. It was found that thou 
which cracked had not been resting perfectly on roof. 


and the cracking in all cases was due to the uney 
port. 

This detail is very important, for we found that, oy 
streets, spaces are sometimes formed between the binde; 
If the laboratory 
briquettes developed cracks without any handling. it cq, 
he easily assumed that the same thing should happen oy 
the street where there is pounding from traffic op 


and top and the binder and_ base. 


un- 


supported surfaces. 
Tests on Streets 


The main idea of the tests on the street was to repro- 
duce definite systems of cracks. A few experimental se 
In these the effeci of hich 


F., of the introduction of foreicn 


lions were built on new streets. 
temperatures, even 525 
matter in the mixture such as wood, leaves, wet stone dust. 
wet twine, etc., the increase in stone dust content. may). 
mum 25 per cent, and the influence of different bonds 
between binder and concrete, was studied. These experi 
ments were carried out on three different streets 
traffic, car traffic, and residential traffic 


heavy 
with fifieen dif- 
ferent seciions, treated in different ways. Each section 
covered 20 square yards. 

No conclusions can be drawn now, for no defects have 
yet appeared. These sections are being kept under ob- 
servation. It was planned to do a new series of tests this 
year, but as the asphaltic mixtures used by the city were 
produced exclusively by private contractors, this project 
had to be postponed to next year, when the city will have 
its own plants. 


Conclusions 


It is yet premaiure to conclude finally on the results 
obtained, but a great deal of experience has been acqui ¢! 
and should help us to study this problem, which is more 
intricate than it may look at first sight. We have :ound 
that for our city subsoil conditions should be more car 
fully studied, and the specifications for the construciio: 


of our base revised so as to give adequate support to the 
asphaltic road covering. 

We are of the impression that the great proporiion o! 
our cracks are due to some kind or other of base failure 
It simply confirms the testimony of such earlier investiga 
tors as W. H. Delano and Fogarthy in 1880, Pecham, 
Baker, ete., and more recently Prof. Walter J. Emmons. 
Professor of Highway Engineering, University of Michi- 
gan, who states that “cracks in the surface may be merely 
the reproduction of those in a rigid foundation and thus 
not in themselves indicative of defective mixtures.” 

When an adequate base is built, it will then be easier to 
study the resisting qualities of our asphaltic mixtures to 
cracking. 
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Cucumber Taste Removed 


Reduced Turbidity Permitted Overgrowth of Algae— 


MBERLAND, MD.., 
habitants, is situated on the 

narrow panhandle of 
Pennsylvania on the north and 
West Virginia in the south. The 
wate! supply for this community 
and for Ridgely, a small town of 
2 OOO people on the West Virginia 
side of the is obtained 
from Evitts Creek, 
miles north of the city in Pennsyl- 


Potomac, 
which rises 20 
vania. Nine miles north of the 
city and two miles north of the 
Penn- 
sylvania, L913, 
built an impounding dam on this 
creek which beautiful 
lake, named Lake Gordon, of very 


Mason and Dixon line in 


Cumberland, in 
formed a 


irregular shape with a shore line 
7!» miles long, containing 1 1/3 
billion gallons. 

The drought of 1930 depleted 
this water supply so badly, in 
spite of stringent restrictions, that 
the city, acting through its mu- 
nicipally owned Pennsylvania 

the Evitts Creek 
built a second dam at 
Lake 


approximately 


corporation, 
Water Co.. 
the headwaters of Gordon 
which impounded 
twice the contents of the former 
lake. This latter dam and lake 
was named after the Mayor under 
whose administration the dam was 
built, Dr. Thomas W. Koon, and 
was completed: in March, 1932. 

The first resuli of the 
dam was to push the head of the 
three farther 
away from the filter plant, which 
is at the Lake Gordon dam. Ordi- 
narily, the flood waters which 
brought turbidity into the lake 
from the creek made nothing of 
the mile of deadwater in the lake. 
so that the spring rains would give 
a high degree of turbidity all over 
the lake, 
alum at the filter plant practically 
Now the new lake 
acts as a three-mile settling basin, 
ind Lake Gordon is clearer than 
ever before. 


second 


deadwater miles 


necessitating the use of 


all summer. 


This was a matter of consider- 


hile 
able self-congratulation on the 
17th of 


part of the city until the 


Chlorination and Activated Carbon Abated the Trouble 


a thriving city of 
Potomac 
western 


10.000. in- 


River in the 
Maryland 


between 


t busi- Shi 


| that for July 
Jeek's | ness days (which constitute the basi: F 
ange CHIg 


UNPLEASANT TASTE 
WATER HERE IS =: 
= UITE HARMLESS 


». | Will Shortly Disappear. Due | throu 


to a Microscopic Vegetable | 


but the last etgh 


Organism, Say Experts. 
in-/ | tity 
ars, | Cumberland, Md., “on 


: June 19, 1932. 


| The unpleasant taste 


«-|few days was due to a 
me| microscopic vegetable 


| altho 


organism of the algae} 
ble family. While un- hogs 


pleasant, it is abso-| 


ing 


lutely harmless; and 
any report that exten- | com 


use of the water 
as for drinking purposes >=": 
ne 18 harmful, is absolute- 
incorrect and un- 
Justified. This organ- 
ism has been eliminat- 
an ed by treatment at the Ri 
‘Filter Plant by acti-| 
vated carbon and will 


entire distribution |‘ 
system. 


run C. J. BRUCE, i 
»re-| Sup’t, Evitts Creek 
ond Water Co. 
tee W. A. GUNTHER, 

per (Chemist, Co-operative 
Laboratery. | se 
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householders in regard to the taste 


By €. J. BRUCE 


Superintendent 


June of this year when the telephones of the Water De 


partment laid down a barrage of complaints from irate 


of cucumbers the 
water. \ examina 


lion revealed Asterionella present 


quantities, due to the 


in large 
clear water of the reservoir and 
bright sunlight. 

The Luke. Md.. plant of the In 
dustrial Chemical Sales Company 
filter 


and a telephone call and a 


is only forty miles from the 
plant. 
fast truck brought 
vated 
plant. 


a ton of acti 
carbon post-haste to the 
and only a few hours aftet 
the complaint barrage had at 


formidable proportions 


tained 
we were feeding this Nuchar to the 
filters at the rate of 0.3-grain pet 
gallon. 

The taste ol 
others of its infernal ilk is due to 


Asterionella and 
the combination of chlorine with 
the volatile oils released when the 
killed by the chlo 


experiments 


organisms are 
rine. Laboratory 
showed that it was necessary to 
kill these organisms and then sub- 
tract the taste by the use of acti 
Hence the raw 


then Nu 


results were 


vated carbon. 


water was chlorinated. 
char added, and the 
very gratifying to both consumers 
and officials. 

The taste at the filter plant was 
eliminated in one day. Unfor 
tunately, the nine 


supply line to the city, the two 


miles of main 


distributing reservoirs and the city 
held 
supply, all 


distribution system about 


days’ impreg 
with the dying effluvia of 
To soothe the feel 


three 
nated 
Asterionella. 
ings of the consumer 
tice that the 
lining was in the 


and give no 
well known silver 
offing, the ae 
companying advertisement was in 
serted in the daily 
20th. 

By the 23rd of June all taste 
had disappeared in the city mains. 
And out at the filter plant is a 


quantity of the 


papers June 


goodly activated 


carbon on hand, and when these 
pesky organisms once again bothet 


us, we shall he 


ready for them. 
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Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 


Municipal Opera House 
Completes War Memorial 


Group 

San Francisco, Cauirv.--The only mu- 
nicipally owned opera house in this coun- 
try has just been opened in San Fran- 
cisco. With the recently dedicated Vet- 
erans’ Building, it constitutes the War 
Memorial group of the city’s $23,000,000 
Center. The buildings. 
which are separated by a 175-foot Me- 
morial Court, are identical in appearance 
except for the necessary stage block of 
the Opera House, which rises above the 
main roof. The architecture is classic 
and the design carries the lines of the 
City Hall, thus flanking the broad ave- 
nue with three consistent and dignified 
buildings. The War Memorial buildings 
cost $6,000,000. 

The exteriors of the new group have 
granite bases and and walls of 
rusticated terra-cotta. The free-stand- 
ing columns on the front fagades are of 
granite, and the mansard roofs are of 
lead-covered copper. Each building is 180 
feet by 282 feet on the ground; the pro- 
jections of the two main features at the 
front increase the width of the main 
facades to 231 feet. The facades are 
78 feet high above the ground, and the 
mansard roofs rise 22 feet higher. The 
stage block of the Opera House is 150 
feet high. 

The entrance doors of the Veterans’ 
Building open into the main vestibule, 
and thence to the trophy gallery, which 
is a promenade for the exhibition of war 
trophies. The gallery has cast-stone 
walls, a vaulted ceiling and a marble 
floor. At the north end is the special 
entrance for the fourth floor galleries, 
with stairs, elevators, check-room, library 
and office. At the south end are the sou- 
venir gallery, the custodian’s office, and 
stairs. The souvenir gallery, which will 
serve as a museum of war medals and 
other souvenirs, has walls of cast stone 
and a decorated, flat. coffered ceiling. 


Civic two new 


steps, 


THE SAN FRANCISCO WAR MEMORIAL 


The auditorium of the building is 68 feet 
wide, 79 feet long from curtain line to 
rear wall on the first floor, 105 feet from 
curtain to balcony rear walls, and 50 
feet high. It seats 710 on the main floor 
and 396 in the baleony. The main floor, 
of maple, is automatically controlled so 
that it can be made to slope when the 
hall is used for a stage performance, and 
can be made level for dancing and other 
occasions. Arched panels contain the 
eight colorful Brangwyn murals which 
attracted much attention at the World’s 
Fair in San Francisco in 1915. 

The main facade of the Opera House 
opens through five pairs of doors into the 
ticket-office lobby, and thence to the 
foyer, which has walls of cast stone, a 
vaulted and coffered ceiling 38 feet high, 
and a floor of marble. At each end broad 
stairs of marble rise to the upper levels. 
On the side of the foyer opposite the 
entrances, four broad carpeted steps lead 
up to each of the doorways which open 
into the orchestra pit. On both sides of 
the auditorium are wide promenades 
with doors giving entrance to patrons 
arriving in automobiles. At the ends of 
the promenades are secondary stairs. 
Check-rooms and telephone facilities are 
provided, and elevator service to the up- 
per balconies is available. All rooms 
and public spaces are heated and ven- 
tilated by means of duct systems and fan 
circulation. In the auditorium the fresh 
air enters under the seats, and the viti- 
ated air is exhausted through ceiling 
grilles. 

The Opera House has a seating capac- 
ity of 3,285, and provision is made for 
700 standee patrons. The auditorium is 
113 feet wide, 116 feet long from curtain 
to rear wall on the first floor, 161 feet 
from curtain to balcony rear wall, and 
74 feet high. The architectural treat- 
ment is simple, direct and dignified. The 
proscenium arch is 52 feet wide and 51 
feet high in the center. The principal 
feature of the ceiling is a great elliptical 
surface from which the main lighting 


fixture hangs. This chandelier is 27 fp 
in diameter, and contains 721] incandes 
cent bulbs using a total of 84,350 wart 
It weighs 6 tons and is one of the world’s 
largest. 

The orchestra pit accommodates 63 
musicians. The floor of the pit is m 
chanically raised and lowered, the mem. 
bers of the orchestra taking their places 
if need be, at the basement level and 
then being raised to the first floor o; 
stage level as desired. The floor is a, 
ranged in sections so that one sectio, 
can be raised with the organ console and 
the organist, for organ recitals. 

The lifting and lowering of scenery 
and properties is automatically coy 
trolled at the stage level by an electrical 
push-button system. There is a spot 
light bridge which can be raised and 
lowered as the lighting requires, and 
eight rows of border lights to give over 
head stage lighting at various distances 
back from the curtain. A specially im 
ported electrical cloud machine will giv 
the illusion of outdoor atmosphere, and 
will be projected upon a cyclorama 85 
feet high located on the stage. Two tor 
mentors and one teaser equipped with 
draperies are provided to diminish th. 
size of the proscenium opening. The 
central portion of the stage floor can be 
automatically raised and lowered by 
means of four bridges and twenty-nine 
traps. Scenery can be lowered for stor 
age in the basement and subbasement. 

A large portion of the main ceiling is 
formed of acoustical plaster and the r 
maining wall and ceiling surfaces are o! 
lime plaster, both of which types tend 
to absorb reverberations. Sound ampli 
fiers are provided over the proscenium 
opening, at the sides of the arch. Ever 
deaf persons can enjoy the performances, 
as there are 300 head-sets available. 

The buildings were designed by Ar 
thur Brown, Jr., San Francisco architect. 
assisted by G. Albert Landsburg. also of 
San Francisco. 


HERBERT O. WARREN 


GROUP 


left is a view toward the City Hall through the Memorial Court, with the Veterans’ Building on the left and 


the Opera House on the right 


The latter appears in the right-hand photograph. 
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Inter-Playground Contest 
Teaches Safety 


Wrreuinc, W. Va.—Since the inaug- 
of an Inter-Playground Safety 


ie by the Wheeling Safety Council 
four years ago, there has not been a 
ingle serious accident within the play- 
ground areas of the city. Twenty play- 


srounds and one swimming pool are op- 
erated by the Recreation Bureau and the 
Board of Public Recreation. The city 
has a population of 61,000. 

The object of the Safety Contest is to 
impress the importance of preventing ac- 
cidents so strongly on the minds of the 
children that life-long safety habits will 
be formed. The plan followed gives each 
playground 100 points at the beginning 
of each week throughout the summer. 
\gainst these 100 points debits are 
charged for minor accidents (1 point off 
for each), untidy grounds (1 to 10 points 
off), and failure to display safety posters 
and other safety material (1 to 10 points 
off). Credits may be gained by such ac- 
tivities as the proper functioning of the 
playground Safety Committee (1 to 10 
points); a written report of the Clean- 
Up Committee (5 points); the making 
of safety posters (1 to 20 points); safety 
stories (1 to 10 points ); and the presen- 
tation of a safety play (10 points). The 
Safety Committee, appointed by the play- 
ground supervisor, consists of three or 
more children whose duty it is to watch 
out for unsafe practices on the play- 
ground, to administer first aid when 
necessary, to make a weekly inspection 
of all apparatus for hazards, and to sub- 
mit a report of these activities. 

K. A. Browning, Manager of the Safety 
Council, makes a weekly inspection of 
all grounds, awarding a banner to the 
one with the highest number of points. 
\t the end of the summer the playground 
with the highest total score is awarded 
permanent possession of that season’s 
banner. 


S. A. HEATHERLY, 
Superintendent of Recreation. 


A Christmas Toy Factory 


in the Fire Station 

Huntincton, Inp.—The idea of gath- 
ering up the broken and discarded toys 
in this little city. working them over into 
usable toys and distributing them to the 
many youngsters who would not other- 
wise have any Christmas presents, seems 
to be getting bigger every year. In 1931 
the twenty-three firemen from the three 
stations actually played Santa Claus to 
700, and now this year’s program is well 
under way. 

Last year we started at Thanksgiving 
time and worked up to the Sunday before 
Christmas. Advertisements were put in 
the local papers offering to repair any 
kind of toys. Soon the calls were com- 
ing in so fast that we had to send out 
trucks and cars to bring the stuff in. 
We have a workshop downstairs fitted up 
with all kinds of handy tools, jigsaws. 
and almost every kind of repair material. 
Last year the local Exchange Club 
bought us $25 worth of tools, which were 
a great help. 


One of the stores down-town had a 
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WINNER OF WHEELING’S SAFETY 


CONTEST 


supply of colored baby dolls which had 
been set back year after year until they 


were clear out of date. 


to us 


They were given 
and now they are in the picture 


THE HUNTINGTON, IND., FIRE 
ITS LAST 


DEPARTMENT 
YEAR’S CHRISTMAS 


on this page.. They made a number of 

little fellows happy last Christmas. 
Almost any toy you could mention is 

in that lot photographed in the hall. One 
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of the men painted the cat’s face on the 
white-topped stool. There are some real 
musical instruments there, The 
xylophone near the colored babies really 
works. 


too. 


It is surprising what a little paint, a 
few screws, a piece of rubber, and an 
hour’s time will do with a lot like that. 
One woman even came in and begged us 
to sell her a table, but nothing was for 
sale. The whole lot was given away at 
the proper time and in the right way. 


BEFORE AND AFTER 


We get much encouragement and some 
help from local folks and organizations. 
The Rotary Club gave 125 pounds of 
candy, which we put up for distribution 
in half-pound cartons. One man brought 
in 76 dozen tennis balls, which made a 
lot of little fellows happy. Business men 
gave the use of their trucks at the time 
of delivery. The Salvation Army, the 
Charity Guild, and other charitable or- 
ganizations gave us splendid cooperation. 
From them the names and addresses of 
150 families having 700 children were ob- 
tained. 

I suspect there were 500 children who 
watched the progress of the work from 
day to day. When it came time for 
sending out the toys the firemen’s wives 
came in and helped make selections. We 
had the names and ages of the children, 
so that a three-year-old boy would 
given a toy suitable for him. a five-year- 
old girl would receive what almost any 
little girl of that age would be happy 
with, and so on. 


be 


Deliveries were made the day before 
Christmas. A fireman went along on 
truck and checked off the child’s 


and present the trucks made 


each 
name 


as 


the rounds going from house to house. 
Of course not every house in the city was 
visited, but we didn’t intend to miss any 
child who was eligible. 

Another thing we did last year was to 


IMPROVEMENT 
HANOVER, 


AMERICAN 


CITY for 
organize a basket-ball team in the De- 
partment and play charity games. The 
admission charge was a can of corn, 
peas, tomatoes, beans. or fruit. The big 
assortment that came in was turned over 
to charity organizations for distribution. 
We played four games at home, and the 
8.000 spectators in the big school gymna- 
sium certainly got their money’s worth 
watching what befell the firemen in those 
contests. 


M. H. ELLET, 
Chief, Fire Department. 


INTERSECTION IN 


OF STREET 
PA. 


Street Intersection Improved 
in Size and Appearance 


Hanover, Pa.—-The accompanying 
photographs show the change in charac- 
ter of one of the street intersections in 
this borough. The improvements in- 
cluded removal of the old brick church. 
shown in the upper left-hand corner, to 
the rear of what is now the new church. 
as shown in the large photograph; the 
widening of a 20-foot alley, connecting 
Frederick Street with Centennial Avenue. 
to a width of 50 feet to conform with 
the lines and grades as laid out on Cen- 


tennial Avenue, 230 feet south of the 
church property: the renewing of the 


old 5-foot radius curbs to 16-foot radius 
curbs on the Centennial Avenue side of 
Frederick Street and 14-foot radius curbs 
on the High Street side, the widening 
of this intersection being from 8 to 12 
feet; the removal of a fire plug at the 
southwest corner, as shown in the upper 
left-hand picture, to a more advantage- 
ous location on High Street, 30 feet from 
the corner: and new concrete curbs and 
sidewalks, the latter being 8 feet wide 
with a 34-foot driveway between curbs. 

The type of roadway construction was 
large broken stone which was rolled, 
finished with a tar and stone chip sur- 
face. 


The total cost of the improvements at 


NOVEMBER, 


1932 


this location. including land 
church, roadway. sidewalks an 
was $110,381.37, of which the } 
share was $5,381.37. 

The congenial cooperation among 
parties concerned makes this the oy; 
standing improvement of recent 
Hanover. 


Mages 
Curbs 
rough’s 


C. A. ECKBERT 


Borough Mi 


Recent City Manager 
Appointments 
ARL BISCHOFF is City Manage; 
Rumford, Maine. which was recent) 
added to the official directory. 

H. L. Burdette. Purchasing Agent 9; 
Monroe, N. C.. was appointed the { 
City Manager of that city recently 

T. P. Clonts was appointed City Va) 
ager of Muskogee. Okla.. to succeed Joh, 
Higgins, who had served that city sinc, 
\ugust. 

R. L. Hefner, who was City Manage 
of Hickory, N. C., from 1925 to 1927 
was recently reappointed. He succeeded 
H. L. Yoder. who had been City Ma: 
ager since May. 1927. 

Harry L. Hulburt. a Detroit automohil 
dealer, and former Warden of the Jack 
son Prison, succeeded John M. Barringe: 
as City Manager of Flint, Mich., in Oc. 
tober. 


irct 
its 


Allen E. Pelton succeeded W. A 
Richmond as City Manager of San 


Leandro, Calif. 

H. M. Renner, City Manager of Man 
gum, Okla., for three years. who had 
served in a similar capacity in Wood 
ward, Okla., from April 1, 1929. until 
July 1 of this year, succeeded Tom John 
son as City Manager of Elk City, Okla. 
on September 19. 

Verlin Thompson was appointed in (c- 
tober to the city managership of Mi 
Alester, Okla. J. F. Kirby had served in 
that capacity since May, 1930. 

C. H. Winterhaler, City Auditor, on 
October 15 assumed the duties of City 
Manager of Amarillo, Texas, besides 
those of City Clerk. W.N. Durham had 
been City Manager since May, 1929. 

CLARENCE E. RIDLEY 

Executive Director, The International City 


Managers’ Association. 


Capital, Courage and 
Construction 
Society needs today and 
need tomorrow many additional fa- 
cilities for greater comfort, health 
and efficiency. Today, unfortun- 
ately, there are many workers who 
need work, and material 
low in price—so there are many 
advantages in undertaking con- 
structive and _ productive enter- 
prises which will be of lasting 
benefit. But two things are lack 
ing—courage and capital. If w 
can supply capital, maybe we can 
summon courage. Such work 
should be undertaken by « 
county, state and Federal gover: 
ment, and if necessary the Federa! 
Government should assist in fina! 
ing the others. 


will 


is very 


ity. 
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|THOUGH great strides have been 
A made during the last few years in 
tax equalization, there has been a 
1in gap, a missing link, between prop- 


certa 
erty valuation and the tax bill. Under 
even the most modern of our present 


methods of equalization we have discov- 
ered that when we come into a period of 
depression the inventory that has been 
taken of our city, village or county has 
heen shaken sadly out of balance. This 
is not because of the way in which the 
work has been carried out, nor yet be- 
eause of the methods used, but because 
of that missing link—the variable factor 
of the dollar. 

The dollar in which we have measured 
our inventory of city, town or county 
mav be likened to a rubber band—a foot 
long in 1930, eighteen inches long, to- 
day, maybe fifteen inches two years 
hence. This “rubber dollar” is just a 
graphic statement of what the economist 
calls the fluctuating exchange value of 
the dollar. 

Consider for a moment the city that 
was re-evaluated in 1929 and for which 
a new tax duplicate was formed on a 
modern equalization plan. Today the 
properties in that city have lost about 25 
per cent of their 1929 value. A taxpayer 
in one part of this city thinks things over 
and concludes that the cost of living has 
taken a tumble, and that his new car 
didn’t cost as much as the old one, and 
that in general all those things meas- 
ured by the dollar have come down. Then 
he looks at his last tax bill, and much to 
his astonishment finds his property val- 
ued just as high as ever. He hies him- 
self forthwith to the Board, makes his 
complaint, and a readjustment is made. 
(nother taxpayer in another part of the 
city does likewise, with a similar result. 
The process is repeated again and again: 
and where once there was equalization 
there now is the old familiar and dis- 
credited checkerboard of valuations. The 
benefits of equalization have been lost. 

If we leave out of consideration such 
structural and neighborhood changes as 
actually may have occurred, it is plain 
that these properties have not lost any of 
their usefulness or true value. The 
change that causes trouble has occurred 
in the unit by which property value is 
measured. This unit is the dollar, and 
it has changed in its ability to purchase 
things, in its value when translated into 
terms of commodities. 

Every one interested in taxation knows 

nly too well of the conditions which ex- 
ist. A little reflection upon the funda- 
mental causes for the difficulties will 
show they arise from the rubber dollar. 
Chen why should we not take advantage 
of the dollar’s propensity for disassociat- 
ing itself from basic values and separate 
it completely from those values? Ir 


Taking the Rubber Out of the Tax Dollar 


By MAJOR E. H. BOECKH 


President. 


Thomas Valuation Bureau. Ine.. Chicago, Ill. 


other words, why not make valuations on 
a plan that leaves the rubber dollar out 
of the picture until we are ready to us 
the dollar? At the last minute we can 
pin the dollar in its proper place, doing 
it at a time when the dollar won't have 
time to wander around and upset our 
calculations before they become tax bills. 


Fixing Assessment and Tax Rates 


For a concrete example of what's hap 
pening, let’s assume that April Ist is tax 
listing day and that June 15th is the day 
for payment in a certain city. Some time 
prior to April Ist, according to custom, 
the City Fathers will get together and 
decide upon the tax rate in mills which 
will yield the revenue required to run the 
city for the coming year. It is evident 
that, so far as raising the required 
amount of money is concerned (aside 
from its effect on county and state taxes), 
the tax valuation of the city does not 
particularly matter. It is simply a case 
of dividing the needed revenue by the 
total valuation to get the rate. If the 
valuation is high then the rate will be 
low; if the valuation is low then the rate 
will be high—but the revenue is the same 
in either case. Quite naturally it might 
be said that, in taxation, the revenue is 
the only thing that counts. But are we 
sure it’s the only thing? Let’s see. 

Picture the head of a great industrial 
organization, one whose property is val 
ued at, say, five hundred millions of dol- 
lars, the valuation of a city such as To- 
ledo, going to the banks to borrow money 
in the year 1932. Has this man a state- 
ment showing his assets? Of course he 
has. And, pray tell, when was this state- 
ment prepared? why— er— it was pre- 
pared in 1928. Of course, the picture is 
impossible. But is it materially different 
from that of the city which goes borrow- 
ing in 1932, with its security the taxes 
that can be collected on valuations of 
1928? 

That is the second condition we have 
found in which a valuation based on the 
current exchange value of the dollar 
would be of material help. The first 
condition was that in which taxpayers 
rebelled against an out-of-date valuation, 
no matter what the mill rate. These are 
samples of the difficulties that can be 
blamed on the rubber dollar. 

In a plan for perpetual equalization 
we may now go a step further than ever 
hefore and may so construct our valua- 
tion that while we are applying our mill 
revenue factor, we apply at the same 
time a factor for dollar power and pro- 
duce a valuation of our assets compar- 
able with the “perpetual inventory” of a 
well-conducted business. Then when we 
talk of the financial standing of our city 
we are talking of the present. not of the 


past nor of the future 
a modern banking statement acceptable 
to all banking groups. 

To quote William H. Blodgett. for 
many years State Tax Commissioner 0! 
Connecticut: “The valuable results of a 
are soon lost by reason oft 


and are producing 


reassessment 
changes in conditions unless such results 
can be always kept up to date, and they 
can be ke pt up to date only by the use 
of systematic methods.” 

A Perpetual Inventory of Municipal 
Assets 


There is at least one system of valua 
tion in which the dollar is removed from 
all calculations until the assessor is reads 
to use it. He uses the dollar where it 
should be used: at the very end of his 
work, just before the bills are prepared 
and not in the beginning where the rub 
ber dollar makes so much trouble. 

In this system the dollar becomes what 
might be called a common denominator 
Perhaps the simplest explanation is on 
that takes us back to school days. to days 
when we studied the three R’s and esye 
cially the “Rithmetic. Then we learned 
that the numerator of a fraction tells u- 
how many, but that it takes the denomi 
nator to tell us how many of what. In 
the analytic system of valuation we get 
our “numerators” in the form of deci 
mals which represent unit values of the 
property. At the very end we use thi 
“denominator,” which is the exchange 
value of the dollar for the day and the 
place in which the valuation is trans 
lated into dollars. In actual practice the 
inspector adds up the “numerators” and 
has a measure of value that does not 
change with time nor with place. Then 
at the time and the place in which he 
desires to learn dollar values, he simply 
puts in the current dollar and gets a cur 
rent price. 

Before the dollar is applied we 
the equivalent of a perpetual inventory 
such as might be found in any modern 
business. Applic ation by the assessor 
of the dollar factor, along with the mill 
rate of taxation, produces both the cur 
rent value for taxation and the amount 
of the tax. He has not only satisfied the 
taxpayers that they are getting a square 
deal, but has put the city’s borrowing 
power on a basis that represents the cur 
rent financial worth of the community 

The advantages which have so far been 
cited about this analytic system = are 
those which particularly please the tax 
payers and which satisfy the bankers 
But further inspection of the perpetual! 
inventory feature of the method disclose- 


have 


advantages that appeal to those conduct 
ing the affairs of the city or town and 
in particular to the assessor and his 
staff 
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Easing the Assessor’s Burden 


The assessor is a much maligned indi 
vidual. If he places a valuation too low, 
the taxpayer thanks his luck, but is still 
suspicious of the Should the 
valuation be high, then there’s the devil 
to pay The all often 
hampered in his efforts by lack of suf- 
ficient appropriation, not to mention 
other difficulties which are common 
knowledge. This new method, which has 
the precision of mathematics itself. lifts 
from the burdened shoulders of 
sessor the onus of responsibility for val- 
uations which taxpayers assume to be 
matters of personal opinion—for 
they can be shown otherwise. 

Once a valuation has been established 
under this system for a city or county or 
town, it is no longer necessary to make a 


assessor. 


assessor Js too 


the as 


now 


costly and time-consuming reassessment 
five or six years, and to shoulder 
the heavy expenditure for keeping such 
a service in operation. That is possibly 
one of the greatest, if not the very great- 
est, advantage to the unit of government 
in which this plan is established. With 
the making of due allowances for annual 
depreciation, and with periodic re-checks 
for probable obsolescence, the valuations 
remain true until the buildings to which 
they apply are torn down or are re- 
placed. 


every 


The assessor, being a public official, is 
in a peculiarly fortunate position for 
keeping his records up to date with a 
minimum of effort and expense. He 
needs only to ally himself with the de- 
partment issuing building permits in or- 
der to learn of all changes, all altera- 
tions and all new buildings in the dis- 
trict. Such changes are recorded direct- 
ly on the individual valuations and are 
automatically brought into the tax dupli- 
cate; not in dollars as heretofore, but in 
unit decimals to be converted into dollars 
at the time such conversion becomes nec- 
essary, on tax listing day. 

Of course, even with this analytic sys- 
tem, it is necessary to make periodical 
inspection of all properties. But since 
we are not dealing with the dollar as a 
measure for value, the same forms which 
were originally compiled will suffice for 
all additions. The inspector merely notes 
any changes in structural conditions and 
any changes in the neighborhood. The 
basic valuation remains unchanged. 

Those familiar with the various ways 
of handling work of this general nature 
have estimated a net saving to the town 
or city of at least 50 per cent when this 
new system is completely operative in a 
community previously empleying the 
contract method with outside valuation 


engineers. 
The System in Practice 


Although the practical application of 
the analytic system has been worked out 
by the Thomas Valuation Bureau, which 
has also prepared the necessary forms 
and gathered the value data, the opera- 
tion of the system after installation is 
entirely in the hands of the local as 
The assessors make the original 
valuations, keep them up to date and 
translate them inte dollars at the proper 


sessors, 
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for 


time. 

rhis feature of having the entire opera- 
tion in the hands of the local officials is 
highly desirable in that it keeps within 
the local force all the valuable experl- 
ence gained during the preliminary sur- 
and initial valuation; rather than 
having such experience _ practically 
wasted in the hands of outsiders. Under 
earlier methods of tax valuation and 
equalization the advantage of having all 
work done by local men brought with it 
the criticism that they are working ac- 
cording to individual methods without 
the benefit which might have come from 
the employment of experienced outsiders. 

Assessors who are working with this 


vey 


193: 


analytic system are members 

tional body of valuation engine 

receive such council and guidance: 
be most advantageously supplied froy, 
a central organization which is 
ally engaged in gathering and 
ing new methods and current informa 
tion. Through the central body the Jocs 
assessor and his assistants have acces 
to the latest information on cost analy 
sis and to almost unlimited files of ex. 
data. They are also kept constantly jp. 
formed on the results of the rather jy 
tricate calculations which produce {hy 
current “common denominators” 
which thereby enable them to take th, 
rubber out of the dollar. 


ntiny 


assify 


Cutting Personnel Costs 


N an address entitled “Pay Policies 
n and Pay Adjustments in Times of 
Economic G. Lyle Belsley. 
Research Assistant with the United 
States Personnel Classification Board, 
at Washington, discussed in a thorough- 
going manner the difficult question of 
salaries in governmental services in rela- 
tion to the economic depression. before 
the Fourth Eastern States Regional Con- 
ference of the Civil Service Assembly of 
the United States and Canada. 
Personnel costs, it is pointed out, are 
usually the first items to which attention 
is directed in the effort to reduce govern- 
mental expenditures. Taxpayers ordi- 
narily desire to retain most of the serv- 
ices. and do not understand ways of ob- 
taining savings through more efficient 
methods, the elimination of duplicated 
efforts. consolidations, ete. But it should 
not be taken for granted that pay should 
therefore be cut, for the real wages of 
governmental employees usually have 
lagged behind during the increase of 
wages in private business. and in some 
cases have even declined. Furthermore, 
lower wages are ordinarily accepted in 
governmental service because of the sup- 
posed security of work and of remunera- 
tion. Hence, the cutting of governmental 
pay is by no means the equitable means 
of reducing taxes that it is often as- 
sumed necessarily to be: and in addi- 
tion, every reduction of pay further cur- 


Stress.” 


tails the general purchasing power . 
sorely needed for economik recovery, 

After discussing these and other con. 
siderations pro and con. Mr. Belsley out. 
lines the four major methods of reducing 
the pay rolls: (1) saving cost without 
reducing individual pay: (2) outright 
salary cuts; (3) enforced furloughs with 
out pay; (4) enforced contributions by 
employees. 

He then proceeded to examine the ad- 
vantages, disadvantages and _ procedure 
concerned with these plans. and enumer 
ates the following desirable points: 

“The plan which is adopted should: 
(1) weaken the morale of employees as 
little as possible; (2) save sufficient 
funds to make the adoption and applica. 
tion of the plan, with its probable un. 
desirable effects on personnel, worth 
while; (3) leave basic pay rates un- 
changed, since it is always more difficult 
to obtain increases in pay rates during 
normal times than to obtain decreases in 
them during periods of economic stress: 
(4) operate to spread employment, since 
the country is now passing through a 
period of increasing unemployment due 
to our present depressed business con- 
ditions and to so-called ‘technological un- 
employment’; and (5) disrupt or dis- 
organize the work of the government 
establishments as little as possible.” 

The furlough plan. where practicable. 
he considers to conform to these best. 


The Municipal Bond Market 


THE following is a representative list 
of recent sales of new issues of 


City or Other Public Body 
Massachusetts 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Baltimore, Md.. 
Nassau County, 
Paul, Minn. 
LaCrosse Co., 
600.000 Hamilton Co., Ohio 
1.554.000 San Francisco, C 
759.000 Mt. Lebanon Twp., 
1°3.900 Dobbs Ferry, N. Y 
100.000 Harris County, 
417.000 Bethlehem, etc., 
District 6 
Pine Plains, etc., 


{mount 
$3.465.000 
2.330.000 
1.000.000 
3.879.000 
$000,000 
670,000 St. 
300.000 


298.000 Y., School Dis- 
180,000 
1.350.000 


115,422 


Cuyahoga Co., Ohio 
West New York. N. J 


state and local bonds. taken from cur- 
rent issues of The Bond Buyer: 


Basis (%) 


2 90 


14.6 (avg.) 3.28 
3.77 (avg.) 7.9 (avg.) 3.685 
3.80 12 (avg.) 3.78 
4 24.1 (avg.) 3.87 
4.29 (avg.) 11.8 (avg.) 3.906 
4.24 (avg.) 18.3 (avg.) 3.9% 
1-15 (ser.) 
45/6 (avg.) 
11.1 (avg.) 
9 (avg.) 
19.7 (avg.) 
16 2/3 (avg.) 
19% (avg.) 


Rate (%) 


3% 


Term (Years) 


5.07 (avg.) 
5 


5.20 


5.70 16 5/6 (avg.) 
6 6 (avg.) 
6 6% (avg.) 
6 2-9 (ser.) 


More Need and Less Money 


for Fire Protection 


ESPITE its supposedly secure posi- 
the 
governmental 


tion as one of most funda- 


nental 
fire protection is today subject to the 


functions, 


general economy crusade that is tending 
to reverse the march of municipal prog- 
ress, intensifying unemployment and loss 
of purchasing power, and thereby retard- 


Any 


reduce the effectiveness 


ing ceneral economic recovery. 
move that may 
of fire departments or cause depreciation 
of fire-fighting or fire-alarm equipment or 


demoralization of personnel is particu- 


arly regrettable now when the need of 
fire protection and fire prevention is 
creater than usual. 

[his need is emphasized by George H. 
Anderson, Assistant Fire Marshal of 
Illinois, in an article in The United States 
Daily for October 21, in which he says. 
in part: 

“Hundreds of people resort to burning 
when times are hard in order to secure 
cash through fire insurance. Buildings 
are not kept up in the way they are in 
normal times, and this increases the haz- 
ards. People do not have the money to 
spend or are unwilling to spend it. 

“Ten years ago it was almost impos- 
sible to get rid of an old fire trap of a 
building. The building boom after the 
war was on. There was a scarcity of all 
sorts of buildings. 

“Now the situation has been reversed. 
There are vacant buildings everywhere. 
Rents are down so that a very large num- 
ber are not paying for taxes and interest. 

“Last winter jobless men were housed 
in places absolutely unsafe because char- 
ity organizations were swamped with re- 
lief work of the most urgent nature. 


Paying the Price in Future Fire Losses 


“A situation has been built up which 
will make fire prevention work a difficult 
and serious matter for several years. 

“Repairs and improvements which 
have been put off can not and will not 
be made at once. We will be paying the 
price in fire losses for a number of 
years, 

“One business which has developed in 
unprecedented proportions during these 
hard times has been the gasoline busi- 
... All types of people have put 
up bulk plants and filling stations. The 
urge in a great many cases has been to 
spend as little money as possible with 
the expectation of getting rich quickly. 

Our department has done its level 
best to regulate these installations. but 
the full cooperation of local authorities. 
especially fire chiefs, is needed. 


ness, 


Much of the foregoing applies to the 


cleaning business also. That like- 


‘eis attracting many, some of whom 


have littke knowledge or regard for rules 
of safety. 

“There is one thing which the state 
can not control in the gasoline and dry 
cleaning business: That is the matter of 
location. All we can say is that. whet 
ever they locate, they must comply with 
state rules. 


“Cities have exclusive power to con 
trol location by zoning ordinances. and 


there is no other wavy to keep businesses 
of this character out of 
where they are not wanted.” 


neighborhoods 


Economies That Need Not Impair 
Service 

Although cuts in service are likely to 
be disastrous, and schemes for “sharing 
unemployment” and schedules of salary 
reductions, at least any that go beyond 
temporary adjustments related purely to 
the cost of living, result in penalizing 
public servants, usually none too well 
paid, nevertheless the hard financial exi- 
gencies of many cities compel attention 
to be given even to the cost of protection. 
\ proper attitude in such a situation is 
that of discovering any changes that will 
preferably, that 
may result in greater efficiency and thus 
be of permanent benefit. W. 
Booth, Chief Engineer of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. in address 
ing the National Conference on Govern- 


not impair service, or, 


George 


ment, last month, discusses some of these, 
with their limitations and the 
tions to be observed: 

“It is comparatively seldom that com 
pany strength is sufficient to warrant the 
attempt to save expense by reducing that 
strength. Some few cities have main 
tained a uniform number of men for all 
companies, whether located in residential 
or in high-value sections: there is no 
compelling reason for that. and the 
strength of companies in residential sec- 
tions may logically be two men per shift 


precau- 


less than for those in high-value see 
tions. The least average number of men 


per company needed to make the most 
effective use of apparatus is 7 in high- 
value districts and 5 in residential sec- 
tions: a company less strongly manned 
is likely to find itself handicapped in 
fighting a real fire, and when the com- 
pany strength is reduced to 3 men or 
less, it is better policy to combine com 
panies and close one or more houses. 
“A reduction in the number of engine 
and ladder companies is sometimes prac- 
ticable, especially in those cities where 
station locations were fived by the limita 
tions of horse-drawn apparatus and some- 
times by the convenience of the members 
of volunteer fire departments. Such re 
duction may mean new stations in more 
advantageous locations. and the first step 
should be. in any event. to make a thor 


$1 

ough study of the various items of the 
whole fire protection <cheme such as 


tor example, the travel distance and time 
required for first-alarm response in di 
tricts of varying character, the number of 
per year by 

proximity of other 
effect upon the ability of the department 
to handle a 


simultaneous 


runs individual companies 


companies and thie 


large fire or possibly two 


fires It is to be expected 


that the opportunity for discontinuing 
companies in smaller cities will not. s« 
often occur as in the larger ones where 
distribution is the controlling factor 
rather than total number 

“In some instances fire department 
have been organized by counties or by 
fire districts, usually because there was 


no one community large enough to afford 
to support an adequate department 


That plan suggests the thought that ex 


isting city departments might be com 
bined as a county or distriet unit. with 
resulting economies. As a step in that 
direction mutual-aid agreements have 


been entered into between certain groups 


of cities, with definite response arranged 
for under specified conditions 
“Reductions in department 


should always be accompanied or prefer 


strength 


ably preceded by the adoption of plans 
maximum of 


to secure a efhciency i 


operation. 

“If not already provided, a drill tower 
should be erected and a complete course 
of drills and training organized. There 
are in operation in many departments 
throughout the country 
men, with advanced courses for officers 
any of these departments are willing to 
extend opportunity for attendance to 
members of other departments 


schools for fire 


“Such members of the department, and 


especially company officers, as are by 
reason of age or physieal deficiencies un 
suited for active fire should be 
replaced by men who are progressive and 
active mentally and physically. There is 
no better way of building up and main 
taining the morale of a department than 
hy the application of the merit system to 
and by 
pro 


service 


appointments and 
adequate 


visions. 


promotions 


pension and retirement 


Prevention Better Than Cure 


“As in other lines of public service 
concerned with safety to life and health 
and the preservation of property, pre 
vention is accepted as better than cure 
Many city fire departments have organ 
ized fire-prevention bureaus and numer 
ous others are conducting fire-prevention 
the use of members of the 


The st able 


to make inspections of the simpler kind 


activities by 


fire-fighting force. men are 


and secure correction of conditions in 
volving accumulations of waste material; 
but for the more complicated situations 
such as the storage and use of flammable 
liquids, the control of industrial 
esses involving a fire hazard and the in 
stallation of fire-alarm or protective sys 
tems the attention of a chief ofheer of 
the department is needed. Department: 


in the larger cities will find the 


pron 


service 
of one or more technical experts desir 
able. to pass on surf h proble ms. 


y 
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inter rains and cold 


fail to delay BYT-U-MULS project in 
RAINIER NATIONAL PAR 


is heavy and the 


atmosphere constantly humid, in Rainier 
National Park, in the high mountains of 
Washington; except during the mild, 
warm summer months. 


Only in this short period, when tourist 
traffic is at its peak, are the dense wooded 
sections of the roadway completely dried 
out. And in order not to interfere with 
this vacation traffic, road work is confined 
to the spring and fall months. 


When it became necessary, in 1930, to 
pave the 12-mile stretch from the Park 
entrance to Glacier Bridge, Bitumuls was 
chosen to combat these conditions. Work 
was started in early October of 1930 and 
continued well into November, when the 
first heavy snow-fall occurred. The proj- 
ect was completed in the spring months 
of 1931. The pavement laid was 22-inch 
Bitumuls Penetration. 


This job is only one of many actual 
demonstrations of the fact that Bitumuls 
construction can be carried on in wet 
weather and in any atmospheric tempera- 
tures above freezing. 


No other bituminous material possesses 
such a large number of unique advan- 
tages as Bitumuls. It requires only simple 
equipment to construct. There is no heat- 
ing required. Bitumuls is always liquid, 
always cold. The scientifically correct 
minimum of asphaltic binder furnished 
by Bitumuls safeguards against bleeding 


and corrugating. 
Extensively used throughout the world, | | | E | 
for every type of paving problem, Bitu- 


muls has demonstrated itself as the answer 
to the road builder’s demand for high 
paving standards at lower costs. The modern way to use Asphalt 
Communicate with us regarding your pav- ; 

ing problems. Or consult a Bitumuls field 
engineer. American Bitumuls Company, 
Dept. 4,200 Bush St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Vets 


(BIT-YOU-MULLS ) 


One week before completion of 
the 1930 schedule, the project 
was buried under three feet o! 


snow within 72 hours, The 


crew laid off a week then 


Factories and Offices cleared the roadbed, thawed 


out the surfacing materia! and 


BOSTON + BALTIMORE + ST. LOUIS 
BATON ROUGE - LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND, OREGON SAN FRANCISCO 


comp'eted the work. Here is 


the contractor's car caught 


the snow. 
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Third Annual Institute 
Meeting Held 
THe third annual meeting of the In- 
stitute of Traffic Engineers was held 
at the Wardman Park Hotel in Wash- 
ington. D. C., on October 6. More than 
half the entire membership attended and 
a large number of non-members were 
present at all sessions. Brief abstracts 
of the high points of some of the papers 
will appear in this section from time to 


time. 

At the annual business meeting the 
following officers were elected: 

Jurton W Marsh, President; Lewis W. Me- 
Intvre. Vice-President; E. P. Goodrich, Director, 
and Miller MeClintock, Director. 


Directors Guy Kelcey and R. L. Mor- 
rison, and Hawley S. Simpson, Secretary- 
Treasurer, elected for a two-year term 
at the second annual meeting. continue to 
hold office. 

Four new elections to memberships in 
the Institute were made by the Board on 
October 5: 


Mempers: Howard F. Ilgner. Superintendent 
and Chief Engineer, Bureau of Electrical Service. 
City Hall, Milwaukee, Wis., and John ¢ 
Wrighton, Sales Manager, Automatic Electric Co., 
Ltd., Londen, England. 


Associate Members: Charles H. Rex, Traffic 
Control Specialist. General Electric Company, 
Chicago. Ill., and T. E. Transeau, Traffic Signal 
Engineer. Office of Traffic Engineer. City Hall, 
Phi'adelphia, Pa. 


U.S. Bureau of Public Roads 
Conducts Traffic Survey in 
Alexandria, Va. 


HE Mount Vernon Memorial High- 

way, built by the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, passes right down the 
main street of the town of Alexandria. 
The natural conflict between the through 
and local trafic plus the increased flow 
added to the traffic problem. At the re- 
quest of the town, the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads made a survey of the main 
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PUROOS AFTER THE CHANGE 
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ILLUSTRATION B 


Maxwell Halsey, Chairman, Hawley S. Simpson, Harry H. Hemmings, Arthur G. Straetz, I. 


street and recommended several changes. 

The survey consisted of a count of all 
vehicles and turning movements, a com 
prehensive signal period count at the 
principal intersection. and a thorough 
observation and analysis of traffic flow. 
Illustration A shows the method of pre- 
senting the facts. The period count 
shows the number of vehicles actually 
entering the intersection during each 5- 
second period. Illustration B shows the 
curves, which are cumulative. The dot- 
ted lines show what might have been ex- 
pected if the volume or pressure of ve 
hicles had not decreased before the end 
of the period. 

The recommendations were as follows: 
No additional traffic signals were sug 
gested. It was recommended that the 
one existing center suspended signal at 
the main intersection be supplanted by 
the standard for corner installation and 
that it be converted to an actuated con 
trol or one which would automatically 
change its proportion and cycle length in 
accordance with the different trafhe 
mands of different hours and days. The 
trafic volume and hazard at the other in 
tersections were not sufficient to warrant 
signals at this time. 

It was recommended that the main 
street be designated as a through street 
for its entire length and that standard 
signs be used. 

To correct the confusion at three inter 
sections a comprehensive system of lane 
and stop lines was recommended. — Illus 
tration C shows the treatment at the 
“business” intersections where 
trians are present. Illustration D shows 
a rather novel treatment of the “flat” 
angle intersection where left turns are 
particularly troublesome. Attention is 
called to the fact that the center lines 
have been moved over to provide for 
“straight through” traffic and to facilitate 
the left turn. Illustration E shows a 
treatment quite similar. where by offset 
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ILLUSTRATION 


ting the center line a special lane 
been provided for the left-turn trafhe 
A cutback is ree 


ommended for the corner where most of 


leave the intersection. 


the trafe turns right. 


It is recommended that 
prohibition at the main intersection be 
when 


restricted to those hours 
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TRAFFIC CONTROL AND FACILITATION 


Conducted by Publications Committee, Institute of Traffic Engineers, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 


S. Shattuck, P. J. Stupka, Donald M. MeNeil 


has 


left-turn 
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MOTORCYCLE 
POLICE PROVE 


BEST 
SAFEGUARD 


Let us lay the facts before 
you — facts about traffic 
control, efficiency of police 
motorcycles, and features 
of our Police models for 
1933...A postal will bring 
you some interesting liter- 
ature that you will 
want to file. 


THE AMERIC 


TAKES THE WHEEL 


T reckless, illegal, auto speeds Death takes 
the wheel . . . Compel motorists to drive 
sanely — legally — and auto accidents would 
not cause a fraction of the appalling totals of 
deaths and injuries now recorded. 


Traffic control by adequate squads of motorcycle 
officers has proved most effective in scores of 
cities and towns with low accident totals. It is 
economical, too — for the maintenance cost of 
Harley-Davidson Police Motorcycles is amazingly 
low. (Let us give you actual and official figures.) 


Are your streets and highways adequately po- 
trolled—or is your community under-motorcycled ? 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO., Dept. M, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FARLEY-DAviDsoN 
The Police Motoroycle 


Why not remember to mention THe AMerican City’ 
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ILLUSTRATION D 


solutely and that adequate 
signs be erected. 

It should be noticed that all the ree- 
ommendations were economical of execu- 
tion. that they do not provide over con- 
trol. and that they are all in favor of 


moving traffic. 


The Rights of Pedestrians 


{bstract of a paper presented before 
the third annual meeting of the Institute 
of Traffic Engineers by Artuur H. 
BuancHarD, Highway Traffic Control 
Consultant, Providence, R. 1 


LEGAL RIGHTS 

SINCE ancient times the law has been 
~ a haven of refuge for the pedestrian, 
recognizing in a tangible manner the 
rights of pedestrians. It is to be regretted, 
however, that most of our highway of- 
ficials and many of our traffic specialists 
lave been imbued with the idea that it is 
only the welfare of the motorist which 
needs consideration. 

From the standpoint of law, pedestrian 
accident cases are adjudicated on the 
basis of English common law (except in 
Louisiana and to some extent in Califor- 
nia and Texas where the Roman law is 
in use), statutory laws, judicial interpre- 
tation of laws, or a combination thereof. 

The English common law has come 
down through many years of legal con- 
troversy to fill an important niche in ju- 
dicial practice in the United States. Be- 
fore the days when contributory negli- 
gence by pedestrians became a major de- 
ciding factor in court decisions pertain- 
ing to trafie accidents, the following 
status, as described by Stenson Cooke, 
prevailed in many jurisdictions in Eng- 
land: “According to the law, and when 
on the highway. we may walk anywhere, 
or how, down the very middle of Pica- 
dilly if it please us, and no constable 
may deny us progress, be that progress 
never so stupid.” In 1932, however, the 
Lord Chancellor reminded the British 


House of Lords that “liability for negli- 
“ence was one of the principles of Eng- 
lish law.” 

In the United States no legislation has 
heen enacted by 


Congress which con- 


NOVEMBER. 


1932 


— 


tributes statutory law applicable to pe 
destrian accident England 
had. however. national statutory law rela 
tive to highway trafic for many decades. 


cases. has 


the latest being the 1930 Road Traffic 
Act. It seems highly desirable that our 


American trafic specialists should give 
profound consideration to the far-reach- 
ing provisions of this act and the advisa- 
bility of the adoption of a similar law by 
the Congress of the United States. 

Without doubt, outside of definite stat- 
utory laws, the motorist and pedestrian 
should give maximum attention to what 
is commonly designated in court proce 
dure as contributory negligence. 

Where contributory negligence is not 
proven no recovery of damages is possi- 
ble, as has been established by numer- 
ous cases. “There can be no recovery in 
the absence of negligence. Thus there is 
no liability for a pure accident.” Wa- 
bash R. R. v. Locks, 112 Ind. 404. 

Proved acts, resulting in 
caused either by the motorist or the pe- 
destrian, which are in violation of Eng 
lish common law or statutory laws and 
regulations generally constitute contribu- 
tory negligence. However, there are in- 
numerable instances where 
based on contributory negligence do not 
fall within this category, as, for exam- 
ple: “Whether one is warranted, after 
seeing an approaching automobile a 
short distance away, knowing that it will 
cross his line of travel. in not further 
watching the approach thereof may be a 
question on which minds may well dif- 
fer, and presents a problem for the jury.” 
Bellinger v. Hughes, 31 Cal. App. 464. 


A deciding f 


accidents 


decisions 


factor in some cases is 
what is termed “last clear chance.” which 
may render a defendant liable even 
though contributory negligence is proved 
against the plantiff, as, for instance, 
“Where automobilist, in exercise of 
proper care, could have seen pedestrian 
negligently attempting to cross highway 
from behind bus after alighting there- 
from, last clear chance doctrine was ap- 
plicable, rendering automobilist liable, 
notwithstanding pedestrian’s contributory 


negligence.” Smith v. Gould (W. Va.). 
159 S. E. 53. The British House of 
Lords in 1931 restated the law on this 


ILLUSTRATION 


point as follows: “If, although the plain 
tiff was negligent, the defendant could 
have avoided the collision by the exer 


cise of reasonable care, then it is the de 
fendant’s failure to take that reasonable 
care to which the resulting damage is 
due, and the plaintiff is entitled to re- 


cover, 


JUSTIFIABLE RIGHTS 


Closely analogous to the legal rights 
of pedestrians are their justifiable rights. 
The recognition of the justifiable rights of 
pedestrians in highway engineering prac- 
tice, in the drafting of state motor ve 
hicle laws and municipal traffic 
nances, and in highway traffic control 
practice will have numerous beneficial 
effects, the most important of which is 
the reduction in the annual toll of pe- 
destrian fatalities and injuries due to 
trafhe accidents. 

Although traffic control signal practice 
has developed rapidly during the past 
five years, the pedestrian has been given 
scant consideration. He has been 
fronted, in many instances, with long in 
tervals of waiting, right and left turns 
by motorists, and practically instantane 
ous changes from green to red with the 
waiting vehicular traffic starting imme- 
diately across his path. However, the 
sun is breaking through the pedestrians’ 
clouds of despair. City Traffic Engineers 
Marsh ard Melntyre, of Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh, respectively, are operat 
ing “pedestian clearance intervals” de 
scribed by Marsh thus: “The method now 
in use in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
provides that, at the instant after which 
a pedestrian should not start to cross the 
roadway, there appears with the 
light an amber light, so that a combina- 
tion of green and amber shows 


ordi 


con 


(during 
the pedestrian clearance interval). 
Another worth-while development in 
the field of signal operation is the “pe 
destrian-actuated” signal, which permits 
a pedestrian to trafhe, 
when he wishes to cross the roadway, by 


stop vehicular 
pressing a button, thus bringing into ac 
tion, in a brief interval, the red light 
vehicular traffic. It is evident 
that signals of this type may be advan 
tageously installed at many locations in 
both urban and rural districts. 
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Economical Construction 


Adequate Strength 


Rapid Completion - 
Anti-Skid Surface 
Light Superstructure 
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B UY P E F Y N G 


BRIDGE FLOOR CONSTRUCTION 


Product of Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation. Literature on request. 


During November we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 


| Us, 


FIGS. 1, 2 


AN 


D 3.—TRAFFIC SIGNALS AND SAFETY IN 


the 
observed in the background 


last view 


POKYO, JAPAN 
At the left is shown a traffic semaphore of the new type; in thecenter appears a safety island and a 
right there is a safety zone with a protecting bulwark, for street-car loading. In 


marked cross 


some of the bievele 


Traffie Control in Tokyo 


INCE the Great Earthquake in 1923 
the number of vehicles in Tokyo, 
especially automobiles, has shown a 
remarkable increase with the completion 
of the street system under the Recon- 
struction Plan. The number of automo- 
biles in Tokyo has risen from 4,459 in 
1923 to 24,870 in 1931—more than five 
times as many. On the other hand, the 
rickshaw, a typically Japanese vehicle. 
is rapidly decreasing in number each 
year and, it is believed, will soon dis- 
appear entirely. The bicycle, the most 
popular conveyance in Tokyo, continues 
te gain. 

The great number and variety of ve- 
hicles in Tokyo doubtless is an important 
factor in inducing traffic congestion and 
making efficient traffic control extremely 
dificult. In an attempt to relieve this 
situation somewhat, regulations prohibit- 
ing carts and wagons on congested streets 
in the business district have been enacted 
and one-way streets have been designated 
at several places. 

Traffic was controlled first by the arm 
signals of traffic officers. Manually op- 
erated traffic semaphores and_ signals 
were later installed, one type of which is 
illustrated in Fig. 1. In 1931 electrically 
operated automatic traffic signals were 
installed at 35 important street intersec- 
tions. At present these are independent- 
ly operated, but plans are under way to 
interconnect the signals and install pro- 


gressive control on Ginza and Nihon- 
bashi Streets, the busiest streets in 
NUMBER OF VEHICLE 
Automobile: treet Cars Motor Cycles 
1923 4,459 1,369 (1) 
1924 2'011 1,551 
1925 1,974 1,603 
192 1,897 1,867 
1927 1,807 1,536 
28 1,896 2,164 
20 1,510 3,121 
130 / 23,562 2,099 3,907 
131 (4)24,870 2,467 4,607 
1) Unknown. 2) Not including Motor Cycles 


lation of about 2,200,000 there is an 


average of o 


By TAIJl HIRAYAMA 


Traffic Engineer, Metropolitan Police Foree, Tokyo, Japan 


Tokyo. and on Showa Street. the city’s 
main thoroughfare. It is expected that 
the installation will be completed during 
the current year. 

The three-color signal system is used. 


Red. amber and green have the same 
meanings as in the United States. The 


“split-amber” cycle recommended by the 
National Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety is used exclusively, all sig- 
nals changing directly from red to green 
and showing amber only following the 
green. 

Pedestrians are required to obey the 
trafic signals and to cross streets only 
at crosswalks. These are generally in- 
dicated by metal inserts in the pavement. 
Safety islands are installed on wide 
streets (Fig. 2). Raised safety zones at 
street-car loading points are used. 
have protecting end walls, as illustrated 
in Fig. 3. 

The aim of traffic control is to permit 
trafic to flow with minimum delay and 
maximum safety. To accomplish this 
successfully requires the establishment 
of an engineering organization to make 
scientific investigations of traffic and pre- 
pare comprehensive traffic plans based on 
fact, not on guesswork. 


Some 


It is to be regretted that there is as 
yet no such complete organization in 
Japan. Tokyo is the only city in this 
country that employs a traffic engineer. 

While the traffic problems of the vari- 
ous nations have their special features. 
the writings of traffic engineering ex- 
SIN TOKYO, JAPAN 
Rickshaws 


Bicycles Carts & Wagons Tota 


241,726 29.128 2)386.407 
349,266 156.489 }.258 
396 007 151,775 726 
426 862 142,787 
439,155 142,788 60S 
440,564 126,993 O7 4 
500,397 124,897 
536,192 114,099 
4)573, 8090 102,883 Os 
3 Not imelu Rickshaw i 
ne automobile to SS person a.id one bi ~ 


United have guided 


and | was pleased and 


perts in the States 
and assisted me: 
encouraged when I learned of the estab 
lishment of the Institute of Traffic Engi 
neers. I hope the day may 
when such an institute will be organized 
in Japan. 


Marking Bypasses 
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EVEN with the big blades of this 3-ton Baker road 
disker biting clear through the tough, hard macadam 
—the rugged “Caterpillar” Thirty-Five Tractor is 
handling the load at second speed. 

The pits and ruts of traffic scars are removed —the 
surface is economically put in condition to be reno- 
vated or replaced ... the husky “Caterpillar” Tractor 
—with its eager power and year-round traction— 
keeps on adding to the impressive list of jobs it does 
better, quicker, cheaper! 


Do you mention Tae American City? 


THE AMERICAN ry 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, ill., U.S.A. 
Track-type Tractors Road Machinery 
Combines 
(There’s a “Caterpillar’’ Dealer Near You) 


Prices — f.o.b. Peoria, Illinois 


FIFTEEN. . . $1100 THIRTY-FIVE $2400 

TWENTY. . . $1450 FIFTY ... . $3675 

TWENTY-FIVE $1900 SIXTY-FIVE . $3850 
DIESEL .. . $6500 


CATERPILLAR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Please do. 
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Prepared by 
FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
Author of “The Law of 

City Planning and Zoning” 


ZONING and PLANNING 


NOTES 


From Data collected 
by the Zoning Committers 
of New York 
(233 Broadway ) 


/oning—Industrial Distriet— 
Nuisance 
v. N. Clark 
and Sons, 13 Pac. 2d, 733.—That defen- 
dant legally operated a factory with the 
municipality's consent in a district zoned 
for industry was no defense to the action 
of an adjoining owner to enjoin it as a 


nuisance. 


Zoning Setback—Board of 
Appeals—Constitutionality 
Cotorapo.—Hedgcock v. People ex 
rel. Reed, 13 Pac. 2d, 264.--Mandamus 
to compel the issuance of a building per- 
mit for a store to be located less than 
the 15 feet back from the street line re- 
quired by a zoning setback. The street 
on which the relator proposed to build 
was for many blocks east and west a 
business street on which for some years 
private residences were no longer being 
built. Nearby buildings on the street 
were nearly or quite out to the street line, 
and for many blocks in both directions 
the ordinance had not been observed. 
Held, that the setback ordinance was ar- 

bitrary and unreasonable. 

The relator had not gone to the Board 
of Appeals for relief in accordance with 
the provisions of the charter therefor 
and for a review of its decision by cer- 
tiorari. Held that, the ordinance being 
unreasonable and arbitrary, he need not 
do so before bringing mandamus. Cer- 
tiorari would in such a case be ineffica- 
cious; the Board had not authority or 
jurisdiction to pass upon the question 
whether the provisions of the zoning ordi- 
nance are in furtherance of the proper 
exercise of the police power of the mu- 
nicipality. 


Board of Appeals—Evidence 


Massacuusetts.—Fandel v. Board of 
Zoning Adjustment of Boston, Supreme 
Court. September 15, 1932.—This peti- 
tion for certiorari assails a change made 
hy the Board in the boundary lines of the 
zoning districts of Boston. 

An abstract of the Court's 
follows: 


decision 


The only point argued and to be considered is 
whether there is error of law in a substantial re- 
spect in the return of the respondents in this par 
ticular: 

It appears from the record of the respondents 


it, at the close of the hearing after 
nformal discussion and consideration, it was 
ted to lay the matter on the table until the 
ext executive meeting. The record states that 


e next executive meeting, held about one month 
called to order “following 
premises covered in” the petition for change. 
nd continues in these “The evidence of 
d in public hearing was reviewed, the condi 
ns as noted in the locality discussed, and sev 
| communications received since the public 
iring were read to the meeting.” 
The precise point is whether the reading of 
“© communications received subsequently to 
public hearing requires quashing of the pro 
edings. It is apparent from the mode of sele« 
vn of the members of the Board of Zoning Ad 
stment prescribed by St. 1924, c. 488. sec. 20. 
| the duties to be performed by them. that 


ter, was inspection 


words: 


strict rules of judicial procedure aren 

posed with respect to inquiries made b 

There is a somewhat extended analysis of that 
section in Bradley v. Board of Zoning Adjust 
ment, 225 Mass.. 160. 165-167, to which reference 
is made without repetition. Its design is to + 
cure, for the performance of the highly important 
responsibilities reposed on the Board, members 
possessing special knowledge in divers fiel's of 
artistic and practical construction of buildings, 
business and commercial needs, convenience and 


safety of trafh« 
welfare, and to 


improvement in public health and 
that 
ibility of 
ipal planning 


social invite to service the 
men of 
in muni The 
members capable, not 


by or 


administrative and executive 
experience and vision 
duties of the Board require 
only of understanding 
in behalf of. ~ted 


particular change. but of 


the views presented 


intere parties for and against a 


meeting in a 


wise way 


the exigencies of the present ind the needs of 
the future The method of selecting the mem 
bers of the Board renders it unlikely that mary 
of them will be trained in the niceties of pre 


personnel of the 


cedure in the courts The 

Board is limited by the General Court to those 
who may be regarded as experts in particular vo- 
cations and professions, all having peculiar in 


zoning The 
if the 
their 


terest in desirable and just 
of the statute would be thwarted 
of the Board could not utilize 
knowledge and experience 

The Board are empowered to make changes in 


purpose 
membe rs 
individual 


the boundaries of zoning districts, either upon 
petition or otherwise They are not confined to 
the initiation of action by petition. Manifestly 
they may. and probably in most instances will, 


There no statu 
hear 


view the neighborhood affected 
tory requirement that the Board give a public 
ing as to all knowledge touching the subject pos 
sessed by them, or ill considerations moving them 
to action. Public interests are 
proceedings and are entitled to consideration. It 
is not a matter concerning alone the petitioner 
for the change and those appearing in opposition 
The obligation resting upon the respondents 
touching the petition presented to them was to 
ascertain relevant facts and to apply the statute 
to them according to their best judgment for the 


invelved in such 


general welfare as well as for the interest of pri 
vate parties 
There is no suggestion in the 


record as to the 
” 
communications received 


nature of the “several 
by the respondents after the public 
closed, as to the given them by the re 


hearin was 


weight 


spondents in reaching their decision. The pe 
titioner took no steps to attempt to spread upen 
the record facts touching these matters The 
single circumstance that some communications 
were read to them is all that appears This 
not enough to show that substantial justice has 
not been done The order dismissing the peti 
tien was quite justified 
Streets—Dedication 
New Jersey.—Dvorin v. Bayonne, 111 


N. J. Eq. 52.— This is a bill to quiet title 
to certain land heretofore described in 
a deed of the complainant as a street, 
which the complainant claims was never 
accepted by the city as such. Held. that 
the description of the land as a street by 
the complainant in the deed estops him 
from denving the title to the city thereto 
as such. 


Zoning—Publiec Property 
New York.—People v. Simms, County 
Court. Nassau County, Cortland A. John- 
son, Judge.—This is an indictment of 
the Chief of the Wantagh Fire Depart- 


ment for violation of the zoning ordi 
nance of the town of Hempstead. The 
Wantagh Fire District is within the town 
of Hempstead. The fire house was 


kire 
ers of the District on property purchased 
by the Distriet by authority of state law 
It was eres ted without the consent of the 
Board of Appeals or a permit trom. the 
town authorities. The district 
which the building was erected is a busi 


erected by order of the Commission 


within 


ness district, in which. by the ordinanes 
it can be ere ted only on consent of the 
Board ot Appeals, 

Held. that nothing in the 
state law, in the opinion of the Court 
which showed an intent to deprive the 
town of the right to regulate the build 
ing, under the state zoning law or the 
town zoning ordinance passed under it 
The town might therefore fix the height 
and the size of front. rear and side yards. 
ete.. for the building. The town could 
not. however, forbid the erection of the 
building on land which the Commission 
ers were by law authorized to select for 
the purpose. 


there was 


The Enforcement of Deed 
Restrictions 

Comprehensive schemes of deed re 
striction, so generally imposed in such 
modern housing and land development 
schemes as Sunnyside, in New York. and 
Radburn, in New Jersey, are considered 
vital to their success. Judicial decisions 
with regard to the enforcement of such 
schemes, however, are few. An excellent 
article on this subject will be found in 
the October number of Cir) Planning, 
written by Charles 8S. Ascher, at present 
Assistant Director of the Public Adminis 
tration Clearing House. and formerly the 
Attorney for the City Housing Corpora 
tion, developer of Sunnyside and Rad 
burn. 


Open-Air Parking Garages 
Disapproved, New York City 
The Board of Estimate and Apportion 
ment has rejected proposed amendments 
of the Zoning Resolution of New York 
City permitting the vacant land 
as open-air parking garages in retail and 
business districts on the consent of 50 per 


use oft 


cent of the property owners affected and 
the approval of the Board of Standards 


and Appeals. The arguments for and 
igainst the proposal will be found in 
the Veu York Times of October 15 and 


other New York City daily papers of that 
date. 


Zoning Decisions for 1931 
as reported in The American City 
are indexed in The Municipal In- 


dex for 1932 (pages 134-143). 
This index supplements the six 
vears’ cumulative record in the 


Index for 1930 and the one for 
the decisions of the vear 1930, in 
the Index for 1931. 
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County Road No. 550, Marquette County, 
Michigan. Tarvia-B” treated gravel. 


The Company 

New York Chicago Philadelphia 
St. Louis Minneapolis Hartford 
Detroit Cleveland Boston 
Buffalo Columbus Milwaukee 
Providence Syracuse Birmingham 
Lebanon Toledo Cincinnati 
Baltimoce Youngstown Bethlehem 

Rochester Portland, Me. 


rHE BARRETT COMPANY, Ltd. 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


THE AMERICA 


HERE IS STILL TIME to complete many urgent road 
projects before cold weather and snow make road work 


difficult. The Tarvia organization is at your service . . . 


With the intelligent advice and cooperation of 
trained Tarvia field men. 

With a complete road service—materials and 
methods—to meet every need for highway construc- 
tion, repair or maintenance. 

With a great fleet of efficient Tarvia distributors 
manned by skilled operators to assure satisfactory 
application of the Tarvia on the job. 

If you have last-minute surface treatments, repair 
work or new construction to finish, take advantage of 
Barrett’s unmatched facilities to help you solve your 
problems. A ‘phone call, wire or letter to our nearest 


office will bring the Tarvia field man. 


GOOD ROADS 
at LOW COST 


hat catalog, kindly mention Tne American City 
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Accidents 

City held liable for negligence in per- 
mitting wire at airport to so sag as to 
injure invitee (Oregon Supreme Court: 
Vollencop v. City of Salem, 8 Pac. 2d, 
783). 
Claimant of damages for injury due to 
street defect held not relieved from giv- 
ing statutory notice because city officials 
knew of defect (Indiana Appellate 
Court: City of Indianapolis v. Willis, 
180 N. E. 193). 

City held not liable to pedestrian who 
stumbled over fire hose obstructing side- 
walk. for want of notice of obstruction 
and because hose was placed there by 
water department for unauthorized pur- 
pose (Kentucky Court of Appeals: City 
of Danville, v. Vanarsdale, 48 S. W. 2d. 
3). 

Town was not liable for negligence of 
driver of gravel wagon used in repairing 


highway. being engaged in a_ govern- 
mental function (Wisconsin Supreme 


Court: De Baere v. Town of Oconto, 243 
N. W. 221). 


Bridges 

Duty to keep bridge in reasonably safe 
condition held to require employment of 
suitable engineer to make _ inspection 
(Pennsylvania Superior Court: Yordy v. 
Vorthumberland County, 158 Atl. 607). 
Cemeteries 

Town held without implied power to 
tax for cemetery maintenance (Illinois 
Supreme Court: People v. Wabash Rail- 
way Co., 181 N. E. 610). 
Charter Forfeiture 


Town charter held properly forfeited 
for failure to exercise powers properly 


(West Virginia Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals: Mullens v. Town of Corinne, 164 
S. E. 408). 


Civil Service 

Abolition of office of police lieutenant 
and reduction of rank of incumbent to 
that of sergeant upheld as economy meas- 
ure (New Jersey Supreme Court: Moser 
v. Board of Commissioners of North 
dergen, 159 Atl. 630). See, also, Powers 
v. City of Asheville, 164 S. E. 324, de- 
cided by North Carolina Supreme Court. 

Right of wrongfully dismissed ¢m- 
ployee to recover wages for period of 
separation recognized (Washington Su- 
preme Court: Fosnaugh v. City of Seat- 
tle, 9 Pac. 2d. 1110). 

Civil service provisions held inapplic- 
able to assistants to corporation counsel 
(Ohio Court of Appeals: State v. Kerr, 
181 N. E. 546). 


Claims Settlement 


City held released on street-closing 
damage claim by co-defendant  street- 


railway company’s settling claim without 

claimants’ reserving rights against city 
lexas Supreme Court: Elston v. City of 

Commonwealth v. Kott, 158 Atl. 617). 


THE CITY’S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 


Commissions 
Water-works commission held not to 
cease to exist for lack of incumbents in 
office (Pennsylvania Superior Court: 
Commonwealth v. Kott, 158 Atl. 61). 


Contracts 

Award of storm sewer contract at 
$117.958.84 to local contractors held not 
invalid although non-resident corpora- 
tion bid $117,691.48 (Utah Supreme 
Court: Schulte v. Salt Lake City, 10 Pac. 
2d, 625). 

Special legal counsel employed by 
Mayor and Aldermen, without sanction 
of Council required by charter, held not 
entitled to recover for services (Maine 
Supreme Judicial Court: Buzzell v. City 
of Belfast, 160 Atl. 21). 


Important Legal Decisions 


involving municipalities, re- 
ported in this department during 
1931, are indexed and classified 
in the 1932 Municipal Index, just 
published. This reference list, 
commencing on page 127 of the 
1932 Index, supplements similar 
lists appearing in the 1931, 1930 
and 1929 volumes, while the 1928 
Index contains a_ list covering 
1924 to 1927, inclusive. 


Dogs 

Ordinance forbidding one to keep more 
than three dogs over six months old 
within 250 feet of another’s dwelling 
upheld (California District Court of Ap- 
peal: Miller v. City of Arcadia, 9 Pac. 
2d, 587). 


Fire Protection 

Fire department head held without 
power immediately to close an auditorium 
or place of business against use through 
mere apprehension of fire hazard ( United 
States District Court, Western District of 
Missouri: Tebbetts v. McElroy, 56 Fed. 


2d. 621). 


License Taxes 

Single delivery within city held not to 
constitute pursuit of “business” or “oc- 
cupation” within license tax ordinance 
(South Carolina Supreme Court: Pee 
Dee Chair Co. v. City of Camden, 162 
TIE} 

Vehicles used by non-residents in mak- 
ing deliveries held subject to license tax 
(Springfield, Mo. Court of Appeals: City 
of Ozark v. Hammond, 44 8. W. 2d. 254). 


Nuisances 

Ordinance penalizing failure to abate 
nuisance after conviction for committing 
held void for failing to define nuisance 
(Louisiana Supreme Court: City of 
Shreveport v. Moran, 140 So. 475). 


GOtheial Eligibility 


Reside nt of 


held 


fice although not an elector 


town eligible to of 
(Connecti 
cut Supreme Court of Errors: 


v. Fargo, 159 Atl. 349). 


Spe neer 


Ordinances 

Adoption of ordinance held not con 
clusively proved by unbound and unre 
corded document (United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit: City o/ 
Weslaco, Texas v. Porter, 56 Fed. 2d. 6) 


Parks and Playgrounds 

Statute authorizing acquisition of land 
for park or playground held to authoriz 
acquisition for park playground 
(California Supreme Court: Mizpah In 
vestment Corporation v. City of Los An 
geles, 10 Pac. 2d. 71). 


Police Regulations 

Prohibition against public dancing up 
held (Alabama Court of Appeals: Fran 
cis v. Town of Falkville, 136 So, 866). 

Requirement for permit for carrying 
signs and placards by pedestrians upheld 
and applied to signs carried by strikers 
(Massachusetts Supreme Court: Com 
monwealth v. Haffer, 180 N. EB. 615). 


Public Safety 

Act creating state-appointed board to 
control fire, police and public service 
departments of city upheld (Rhode Is 
land Supreme Court: City of Providence 
v. Moulton. 160 Atl. 75). 


Publie Utilities 
City delaying for 
piration of a franchise granted interur 
ban electric railroad held not entitled to 
oust line from its streets without consent 
of the State Public Utilities Commission 
(Ohio Supreme Court: Lake Shore Elec 
tric Railway Co. v. State, 180 N. BE. 540 


live years atter ex 


Publie Works 
City held not liable for damage done 
in executing work if the work was not 


authorized by law (Massachusetts Su 


preme Judicial Court: Gray v. City of 
Boston, 178 N. E. 286). 
Trafic Regulations 

Traffic ordinance limiting automobile 


speed held not to permit substantial va 


riation (Louisiana Court of Appeals: 
UcGehee v. Ashley, 137 So. 80). 
Water Supply 

Statutes held to empower New York 


City to condemn for water-supply prop 
erty rights already devoted to public 
use by electric company (New York Su 
preme Court, Appellate Division: Jn re 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corpora 
tion, 256 N. Y. S. 97 


4 


Tune in on the Good Roads Program. 


N the City of Flint, Michigan 

| —known for its industrial 
growth and progressive enter- 
prise—a Modern Brick-Sur- 
faced Pavement keeps this 
through highway open. Open 
to the caravans of commerce 
—the constant flow of motor 
trucks and buses; to pleasure 
vehicles of all descriptions, 
passing and re-passing; and to an inter- 
urban trolley system whose tracks must be 
kept clear 24 hours a day. All the needs of 
a bustling city thoroughfare, that is at once 
an important segment of a vast transporta- 
tion network—adequately met. 


Smoothness, long-life and low cost per year 
of service! These are the qualities on which 
the builders of modern roads depend to meet 


THE AMERICAN 


A MODERN BRICK-SURFACED PAVEMENT 
... KEEPS THIS THROUGH HIGHWAY OPEN 


the ever-increasing demands 
of highway traffic, assuring 
to the public uninterrupted 
service. This means freedom 
from excessive maintenance 
charges and freedom also 
from the public nuisance of 
a road closed for repairs. 


This fine stretch of pavement 
was built of METRO block in 
1928; and possesses all those qualities that 
commend themselves to the builders of 
modern good roads. It is these qualities that 
account for the established popularity of 
Modern Brick-Surfaced Pavements. 


THE METROPOLITAN PAVING BRICK CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 

Manufacturers of Metro Canton, Bessemer, Olean, and 

Cleveland Paving Block * Architectural Face Brick 

* Structural Clay Tile * Metro Trickling Filter Flooring * 


North Saginaw Street, Flint, Michigan 
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.. Monday evenings at 8 p. m. over WTAM (Cleveland) 
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Civie Service 


dnnual, Vol. IV.—Edited by 


can Civic 


Ha James, Executive Secretary. {merican 
( tssociation. Published by the American 
{ssociation, Inc., Union Trust Building. 
i eton, D. C. 1932 \ 276 pp Vany 
as. £3.00 
I new volume of an important annual is 
j valuable material clearly and attractively 
esented and illustrated. It is “a record of re 


ent civic advance with a list of Who's 
Who in civie achievement among the members of 
the American Civic Association.” The four 
principal divisions of the record are: The Nation 
(including Our National Parks, Land Planning, 
The Federal City, and Housing); The Region (in 
eneral, and specifically reporting on the Phil- 
adelphia Tri-State District Plan, the Mercer 
County Plan, and the Los Angeles Regional High 
way); In the States (including State Planning. 
ind Roadside Improvement); and In the Cities 
and Towns (in general, and in Brookline, Mass., 


Yonkers, N. Y., Oklahoma City, Scotia, N. Y 
St. Paul, and Denver). Many authorities of dis- 
tinetion have furnished the chapters. It is a sat- 
isfaction to handle and read so compact and 
straightforward a record of civic progress and 
sources of civic information. 
Social Welfare 
Leisure in the Modern World—-By C. Delisle 


York. 1932. 
American City. 


The Century Co., Neu 
2.50 from Tue 


Burns 

302 pp. 

The ways in which people spend all that part 
of their time that is not occupied in working for 
particularly regarding the changes in 
the character of that spare time during the last 
fifty are surveyed in this volume. The 
author is the Stevenson Lecturer in Citizenship in 
the University of and 


living, 
years, 


Glasgow, these chapters 


ure based on a series of radio talks from Glas 
gow and London in 1932. They deal. in a keen 


ind enlivening manner, with our material com 
forts in the home, and with the changes in_ re 
‘tionships of the members of the home; with 
the social effects of motor-cars and moving pic 
s and radio; they tell of escaping from the 
commonplace by means of gambling and hiking: 
of changes in manners; of the women’s move 
ment. and the new use of leisure by children and 
The thought that the new leisure may pro 
new standards in the characters and rela 
tionships of men and women in a new kind of 
ommunity is developed. Chapters on public 
policy regarding the use of leisure and on private 
enterprise in “doing nothing’ and in_ trying 
something new, close the discussion. The Appen 
lix contains several letters from listeners to the 
radio talks, 


youth 


duce 


Regional Planning 
Regional Planning Report of the Leicestershire 
Regional Town Planning Joint Advisory Commit 
ee.—Prepared by Allen & Potter, Architects, Sur 
veyors and Town Planning Consultants, 11 Arun 
l London 1932. XX 


dell Street, Strand, W. C. 2, 
+ 106 pp. 22 maps and diagrams; general map 


in folder enclosed. Many photographs. Post 
paid, 8s. 6d {pply to Lucas E. Rumsey, Hon 
Sec, to the Committee, 10 New Street, Leicester, 


Ey gland. 
_ This is an elaborate presentation, in an easily 
handled volume, of a general survey of the county 
of Leicestershire—532,779 acres, with a population 
which increases by 47,325 in 10 years, a notable 
industrial section of diverse occupation; a histori 
cal survey; and a technical survey, which includes 
communications, public utility services, open 
spaces, land utilization, and the amenities. The 
means by which farsighted, intelligent planning 
t the region may be accomplished are set forth, 
and the volume closes with a summary of recom 
mendations covering about 40 topics. While four 
local authorities have not joined in the work of 
the Committee, the report covers the entire 
county, with carefully executed detail, and with 
high purpose. We are reminded in the Foreword, 
by W. Loftus Hare, that “regional planning com 
mittees have no power to compel development of 
kind, but to study, to advise and to con 
ciliate various conflicting int 


rests 


MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Prices quoted do not include postage, unless so stated. 


Highways 


The Proceedings of the eleventh annual meeting 


of the Highway Research Board, held at Wash 
ington, D. C., December 10-11, 1931. have been 
published in two parts in a pamphlet of 91 


pages, edited by Roy W. Crum. Director of the 
Board. Reports of research committees. and the 
technical papers presented at the meeting. are 
given in Part I The special investigation of 
“The Use of Rail Steel Reinforcement Bars in 
Highway Construction” is reported in Part IH 


The State Highway Departments of Ohio. Illinois, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania 
the Ontario Railway and Municipal Board, 
the Rail Steel Bar Association, cooperated in the 
investigation and the report. Photographs. charts 
tables. (Apply to Highway Research Board, Na 
tional Research Council, 2101 Constitution Ave 
nue, Washington, D. C.) 


and 


Water Supply 

Waters of Vir 
Lohr K I 

Kenworthy) 
Water Re 


Con 


“Chemical Character of Surface 
ginia” (by W. D. Collins, E. W 
Williams, H. S. Haller, and O. ¢ 
is Bulletin No. 3 of the Division of 
sources and Power, State 
servation and Development 
pared in with the 


Commission on 
University Va., pre 


cooperation Geological 


Survey. The streams were studied by a_ series 
of composite samples at stations carefully se- 
lected with reference to geologic: and economic 


conditions, and the information so obtained was 


extended to apply to other streams by making a 


few single analyses at known stages 148 pp 
Charts; tables; map showing by diagrams the 
general characteristics of the surface waters of 
Virginia. (Apply to J. J. Dirzulaitis. Chief Engi 


neer, Water Resources and Power. University, 


Va.) 


Paving Brick 

The “1932 Proceedings” of the National Paving 
Brick Association is an illustrated pamphlet of 
79 pages, covering the 26th annual meeting. held 
February 10-12, 1932. in Chicago. The papers 
presented by engineers include discussions of 
recent developments in brick paving. in general 
design and construction, in fillers and bedding 
and in the use of brick for city streets; 
paving brick for sewers and tunnels; replacement 


courses, 


and resurfacing with paving brick; relaying and 
salvaging paving brick; brick transition strips 
for airport runways; reinforced brick construc 


tion: and the financing of municipal paving 
(Apply to the Association, National Press Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.) 


Roadside Planning 


In an important mimeographed bulletin of 34 


pages, entitled “Roadside Planning: An_ Intro- 
ductory Analysis.” Professor P. H. Elwood, Jr., 
of the Department of Landscape Architecture, 


Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, has expressed 
a logical ideal and has discussed the 
and some of the difficulties that must be 
attaining it rhe situation in Iowa 
of the Middle West is primarily in but 
examples from other sections are cited A pro 
posed Act is included, prepared by the Minne 
sota Conference on Roadside Development “to 


regulate the position of roadside 


conditions 
met in 
and the rest 


mind, 


industries in an 


orderly manner in the interest of safety also 
“General Principles of Roadside Development by 
Counties and Communities.” There are three 
drawings of plans for highway planting. and a 
bibliography of some length Issued Sept.. 1932 


(Apply to Professor Elwood.) 


Street Railways 


The Detroit Bureau of Governmental! Research 
has made a detailed study entitled “The Control 
of Passenger Revenues by the Detroit Depart- 
ment of Street Railways,” for the General Man 
ager of the Department It deals with the meth 
ods of handling fares on five large street-railway 
systems, besides that of Detroit. 91 pp.. mimeo 


graphed (Apply to the Bureau. 936 First Na 


tional Bank Bldg.) 


Crime Prevention 


The September, 1952. Rese Bu 
National Education As stior ntait 
of “Crime Prevention Through Education Tt 
social and individual aspects of crime are 
sidered—its relation inemployment rowd 
living conditions inadequate recreation hie 
broken home. and to intelligence. race. age. sex 
mental disease ete ind empha placed uy 
society's responsibility 1 prevent and 
the underlying environment causes of crime I} 
cannot be done without = the ‘ peratior 
school, church vernment hon ind th 
igencies The expense of improvements in sche 
eficiency would be balanced b maller exper 
tures for courts e and | ns. 68 pp. 25 
(Apply to the ociation, 1201 8 
NX. W Washington, D. 

Water-Pipe Flow 

“Solution of Special Problem n Pipe Flow | 
Graphical Analysi- by Grant Palsg 
M. E.. Professor of Hydraulic Engineering, forn 
a 32-page pamphlet issued August, 1932, as N« 
37 of the Engineering and Scien Serie { the 
Rensselaer Polvtechnic Institute Bulletin The 
author states that the method of attack = pre 
sented in the solution of the fundamental case 
illustrated may be used, with possible vari 
tions, for any compound or mulu-branch (dual 
flaw) system of feeders and theirsvarying cond 
tions (Apply to the Rensselaer Polveechnic 
stitute, Troy, N. Y.) 


Urban Rehabilitation 


“Plans for Major Trafhe Thoroughtare 
Transit, Lower East Side, New York City ha 
been prepared for the Lower East Side Planning 
Association by Bartholomew and Associate of 
St. Louis, Mo It is a finely executed quart 
volume of 118 pages, with many maps showing e% 
isting conditions and proposed plane for re 
habilitation of the section The savings bank 
title companies and civic agencies that are rep 
resented in the Association re tlize that in orde 
to save the Lower East Side the entire ire 
must be gradually reconstructed; hence the pre 
entation of the initial step-the preparation of 
comprehensive street and transit plans for the 
district, to guide and control future development 
and to stabilize economic values and population 
In Part Five of the report is presented a plan te 
a large-scale unit type of building operation tor 
this area. by John Taylor Boyd. Jr consulting 
architect It is recognized that the successtu 
providing of new housing is the major consider 
ation in the reconstruction plar The section of 
the report entitled “Conclusion Suggested Pro 
cedure” states, comprehensively and clearly, the 
problem and the suggested steps toward its solu 


(Apply to Lower East Side Planning A 


New York.) 


tion 


ciation, 130 Bowery, 


Prohibition 


“Prohibition A National Experiment The 
September, 19 32. issue of The Annals of The 
American Academ) ot Political and Socia 
Science Thorsten Sellin is Editor, and Donald 
Young Associate Editor, of this issue The four 
divisions of the study as presented vering the 
effects of prohibition in the ust’ decade are 
Historical, Legislative, and Administrative Aspect 
of Prohibition; Changing Aspect f the Liquer 


Problem under Prohibition: Prohibition and Cer 
tain Phases of Social Life The Future of Pr 
hibition; The Liquor Traffic in Other Countr 


(Canada. Great Britain, Sweden, Finland, Russia) 
In acknow edging the lach { statistica lat for 
a conclusive analysis, tt tor tate that the 
clear-minded reader of these papers “may take 
comfort in the fact that whatever | pinion on 
prohibition may be, | opponents have the sam 
weak basis as his for their argument At the 
same time t is he p that the experience ot 
other nations may fturnish me workable plan 
of reorganization. 245 py Single copies of this 
issue, $2.00 (Apr the Academ 3457 
Walnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa.) 
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AMERICA 


PREPARED 


ORDER SNOW PLOWS FOR YOUR 
An AUSTIN Motor Grader ited with snow TRUCKS and MOTOR GRADERS NOW! 


blade and “’V”’ shaped plow. 


Make your truck and motor grader investment pay a dividend 
every day this winter. Equip them with AUSTIN. WESTERN 
Straight or ’’V” Blade Snow Plows and keep your roads open. 


Snow patrol is more important this year than ever before— 
produce must be to market on time; school roads and fire lanes 
must be open; travel facilities must be available for doctors and 
business men. Don’t handicap your community by slowing down 
business, due to snow closed roads—buy snow blades and 
plows for your trucks and motor graders today! 


A WESTERN Straight Blade Motor Truck Snow WESTERN Straight Blade and ‘’“V” Type Snow Plows are made 

Plow and operating mechaniom. for light and heavy trucks, and furniched complete with truck 
chassis supports and operating mechanism. Renewable bits of 
special alloy steel provide long life and economical service. 


AUSTIN Snow Blades and “’V” Shaped Motor Grader Plows 
are of special design, higher and wider, and curved to roll the 
snow rather than push it. 


May we say again—be prepared. Order your truck and motor 
grader snow blade and plows today—and be sure to specify 


AUSTIN-WESTERN. 


The Austin- Western Road Machinery Co.,400 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A WESTERN “V” Type Snow Plow “ operating 
truck mounted @ No. 352 


= heAustin Western 


ROAD MACHINERY CO. 


ROAD‘ ROLLERS, CRUSHING & SCREENING PLANTS, SCARIFIERS, ve MOTOR GRADERS, PLOWS & SCRAPERS, BITUMINOUS DISTRIBUTORS 
SWEEPERS & SPRINKLERS, ROAD GRADERS, ELEVATING GRADERS. DRAGS, SHOVELS & CRANES, DUMP WAGONS, SNOW PLOWS 


Do you mention THe American City? Please do. 
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THE 


Citizenship 
( Sociology: 4 Textbook in Social and 
for Young Americans.—By Ed 
{lsworth Ross, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of 
S ey, University of Wisconsin. Revised and 
pe 1 edition. World Book Company, Yonkers 


H son, N. Y. 1932. Vill + 415 pp. $1.87 
fue AMERICAN City. 

New data from the recent census and from 

urces have been used by Dr. Rose in 


riting this book to bring it up to date for 
the e ot high school students. The trends ot 
' are explained in order that the student 
ma inderstand at the start how the major 


‘ and civic problems which he is to con 
sie! jave been produced These problems in 
' those related to the family, child welfare. 


ind disease, standards of social distinction. 


7 lefense against crime, the relief of pov 
business and professional ethics, govern 
ment regulation of business, and the means of 
speeding up social progress; personal freedom, 
‘ x obedience to law, taxation, independence, 


freedom of speech, religious freedom and peace, 
tal-labor issues, the place of party, responsibl: 
voting the improvement of public opinion. Each 
chapter is followed by teaching material consist 
ing of questions on the text, suggestions tor 
issroom discussion, topics for investigation, and 
debate. The style is clear 
and the book of general interest 


1 question for and 


full of life, 


Unemployment 
The Incidence of Work Shortage.—By 
H. Hoge, 
Foundation. 
orl 1932. 


$2.50 


Vergaret 
Department of Statistics, Russell Sage 
Published hy the Foundation, Neu 
136 pp. Diagrams, tables, forms. 


This is a report of a survey made in New 
Haven, Conn., in May-June, 1931. The survey 
was made by the random sampling process, and 
the household was the unit taken. By this method 
a group was obtained which was found represen- 
tative by the available tests. In the report the 
procedure employed is made clear, and an analy- 
sis of the work situation is presented from many 
different angles. An especially interesting section 
shows the meaning of contrasts in rates of work 
shortage for different groups of workers—by 
marital status, nativity, age, occupation, industry. 
section of city, ete. It was found that “the most 
acute problem of work shortage for families, that 


sex, 


of loss of all earned income, is less prevalent 
among families than idleness is among  individ- 


uals; but the problem presented to families by 
the loss of the income of at least one earner is 
prevalent among families than idleness is 
individuals.” 


more 


among 


Gas Directory 


“Brown’s Directory of American Gas Compa 
nies,” 1932 edition. Robbins Publishing Com 


pany, Inc., New York. $15.00 from THe 


American City. 

This useful volume is again issued in 
form, as was the case last year; and the appli- 
ance catalog is also published separately. The 
current issue is the 45th annual edition. It in- 
cludes the usual operating and other statistical 
data for the various gas establishments in the 
United States and Canada, both municipal and 
Rates and personnel are more completely 
given than before. The operating companies are 
sssified under manufactured gas (by-product 
coke-oven companies being shown separately from 
the plants having a general distribution to city 
consumers), butane gas, and natural gas. A list 


f 


{ state public service commissions is also given. 


751 pp. 


octavo 


private 


Explosions in Manholes 
The U. S. Bureau of Mines issued in Septem 
ber, 1932, its Report of Investigations 3192 en 
titled “Investigations During 1931 of 
Manholes in Boston, Massachusetts,” prepare | by 
G. W. Jones, Chemist, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
Pittsburgh Experiment Station, Pittsburgh, Pa.. 


Gases in 


2 multigraphed pp Tables, chart; view of 
test car. The Edison Electric J]luminating Co 
of Boston and the Boston Consolidated Gas Co 
cooperated with the Bureau in the investigation 


The survey took in practically every street and 
section of Boston and suburbs. The results show 
1 marked improvement in since the 
tests were started in 1929, and indicate what may 


conditions 


he accomplished in other cities, provided a sy- 
tematic program of manhole inspection is initi 


and carried out under continuous and prop 1 
s rvision. (Apply to U. S. Bureau of Min s 
Washington, D. C.) 


AMERICAN CITY 


for 


Child Health 
Hospitals and Child Health 


The Century Ce 
New York. 1932. XVII 279 pp $2.50 
Report of three subcommittees of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Prote: 
tion: Hospitals and Dispensaries; Convalescent 
Care; Medical Social Service. The first 
studies of general hospitals, children’s hospitals 
orthopedic and other hospitals 
posture clinics, with definite recommendations 
for instruction and practice in pediatrics. 
is being done, and what should be done, in the 
convalescent care of children is presented in the 


includes 


dispensaries, and 


second report, with practical conclusions and 
recommendations. The third report shows pres 
ent conditions in medical social service and the 


opportunities for development in this great field 


The appendices also give much valuable material 


Housing and Home Making 


Housing and the Community: Reconditioning 
Remodeling, and Modernizing—-Home Making 
Home Furnishing, and Information Services 
Vols. Vill and yy. respecti ely of the reports oft 
committees of the President's Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership. Edited 
by John M. Gries and James Ford 1932 
XV + 291, and XVI 238 pp.. respectively 
Illustrated. $1.15 each Draw checks to the 


order of James Ford, Editor. and send orders to 
the Conference, Neu Building, as} 
ington, D. ¢ 

These are important compilations of 
affecting public and private welfare 


Commerce 


material 


The 


need 


of raising the standard of American housing is 
clearly shown, by analvzing the relationship of 


poor housing with disease and delinquency 
usually bound up with poverty, ignorance. vice 
and uncleanliness. The furtherance of safety 


from fire and falls in the home is sought by de 
tailed advice on the construction and manage 
ment of homes, and the use of appliances. Re 
pair and modernizing are practically dealt with 
Convenience and beauty in homes, in order to in 
sure family happiness and efficiency, are shown 
to be possible of achievement by planning. deco 
ration, and furnishing according to correct prin 
ciples, and much information is given as to wher 


those needing advice on buying, building and 
managing homes may go 
Housing 
In the American Economic Review for Septem 
ber, 1932, there is an article by John Prescott 
Murchison, of Howard University, entitled “Pro 


viding Homes for the People” (12 pp.). By an 
analysis of home ownership, of the average cost 
of homes, and of the incomes of the masses. evi 
dence is given that if the cost of financing, land, 
construction, and selling can be reduced. the 
middle economic third of the population will pro 


vide a market for homes. The value of a Fed 
eral Home Loan Act is stated as a working basis 
for the development of a home credit system 
The erection of houses on the basis of a stan? 


ard fundamental plan—mass construction with 
variety of effect—would also reduce the cost of 
homes. Vertical integration——-concentration — in 


one concern of almost all the functions of con 
struction of houses—the buying and improving 
of raw land in large quantities—and adequate 
sublic guidance through a central clearing house 
fer inquiries on city planning and zoning, home 


building, and home making. it is explained, would 


reduce the cost of selling and prevent excessive 
profits. (Apply te the American Economic Asso 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Tl.) 


Traftie 

An effective illustrated pamphlet entitled “A 
Balanced Program for Reducing Traffic Acci 
dents” has been published by the National Safety 
The analysis of the traffic accident prob 


ciation, 


Accidents 


Council. 


lem was prepared under the direction of | the 
Public Safety Advisory Committee and outlines 
the causes, results, and remedies, and the agen 
cies which must cooperate to reduce the high 
rate of fatalities 15 pp. Free (Apply to the 
Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Hl.) 


Financial Survey 
Milwaukee |} 


financial surve 


The Citizens Bureau of 
issued a report 
the local governments (five in number) operating 
within the city of Milwaukee. for the ten year 
1922 to 1931 inclusive. The which 
sists of 144 pages, mimeographed, covers business 
trends, community data, the taxation 
lic debt. and expenditure 

nts various recommendations 


covering its 


com 


report, 
system, pul 
and 
(Apply to the 


system, aiso pre 


NOVEMBER, 


1932 Q5 


Tax Collection 
The Municipal Finance Officers’ A- at f 
the United States and Canada. Car H it 
Executive Director. issued on October 15 | 
page mimeographed pamphlet on “How ¢ 


lect Delinquent Taxes Resp nses were receive 


from 200 of the 750 cities which were asked what 
they were doing to stimulate tax ection A 
composite story of all the successful met i 
gives the procedure suggested by the Associat 
The practices in many cities are quoted Pher 
is a section on collection of personal property 
taxes, with a statement of recommended pro 
dure and actual collection practices in) sever 
cities (Apply to the Association, 850 | et 
Si. Chicano. fl.) 
Municipal Economy 

How to Reduce Municy il Expen liture \ 
Check List of Specific Suggestions for Cor 
tive Economy in pal Government 
prepared by Clarence | Ridley and Orin | 
Nolting, Editors of Pul Var f It 
published by The Internation City Mana 
Association, 923 E. 60th St.. Chicag I Pook 
size 24 pp The constructive methods used b 
104 cities in planning to operate at 12 per ce 
less in 1932 than in 1931 n spite fa redu 
1931 budget and the great increase in relief ex 
penditures, are herein set forth under the heal 
of Management, Office Practice, Finance, Per 
connel, Police, Fire, Public Works, Public Healt! 
Education, Public Libraries, Planning and H: 
ing. Public Welfare. Park ind Recreation, I 


rnmenta 


Election nd 
1S (Apply to the Asseciation.) 


spectional Services Gove 


Structure 


Art 


Annual Report of the 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Fairmount 


The Sixteenth 


Park Art Association 


Broad St.). is presented in 64-page illustrated 
pamphlet of much interest Besides the usual 
ficial statements, reports and lists, the pamphlet 
contains an address on “The Creative Spirit) in 
Modern Art.” by Professor Roy Mitchell, of the 
College of Fine Arts, New York University Thi 
is accompanied by reproductions of painting 
from public and private collections in Philadel 
phia Photographs of the Art Museum, = the 
Parkway. et ilso add to the attractiveness of 
the report (Apply to the Association.) 
R. F. C. Information 

Copies of the Emergency Relief and Construc 
tion Act, the official Reconstruction Finances 


Corporation regulations (Circular No. 3) regard 


ing loans for self-liquidating projects, and also 


of four single sheets (1) explaining lo« il phase 
of the Act. (2) summarizing the Act, (3) listing 
typical self-liquidating projects, and (4) outlin 
ing steps to be taken in making loan applica 
tions. may be obtained from the Universal Atla- 
Cement Co.. 208 S. LaSalle Street, ¢ hicago, Ill 


Rehabilitation 


Under the Title Susiness Tries Its Own Han 
at Reconstruction Financing The Business BW eel 
in a recent issue describes the Rehabilitation 
Corporation, New York recently organized, which 


will aid owners of out-moded buildings to mod 

ernize them 2 (Apply to MeGraw-Hill Pub 

lishing Co 530 West 42d Street. New York.) 
Appraisals 


methods in real estate 


Information on the new 
appraising developed by Major E. H. Boeckh 
contained in a 25-page booklet entitled “How the 
Art of Appr sisal Became a Science of tt 
Thomas Valuation Bureau. 4411 Ravenswood Ave 
Chicago, I) See also Major Boeckh arti 
page 79 of th sue 

Safety 

A 16-page leaflet” entitled Safet 
ible to loeal parent-t her tt igt 
satety chairmer ct 
16th St., W It | 
ments the outline or fet pamphlet 
titled Activities Project I yra Mak 
ing.” referring the prograr rin “ 
years of specia effort in tl { 
prevention The hazards that are being fou t 
ire those in the home n sch in pede 
ind motor trafic, in transportatior id 
ition activities Quantity price 2 $1.00; 
$1.00: 1,000, $30.00 (Apy Coner ) 
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AMERICAN ITY 


FRINK Sno-Plows are adaptable to greater variety 
of snow removal conditions than other snow plows be- 
eause there is a greater variety of sizes from which to 
select and because they are designed by one of the 
pioneers in the manufacture of snow removal equip- 
ment, after years of experience and intensive study of 
all kinds of snow conditions from the Arctic regions 
of northern Canada to the southern limits of the snow 


Write today for 
catalog and 
complete infor- 


mation 


CARL H. 
FRINK, Mfr. 


Clayton, 


Davenport Loce. & 
Mfg. Corp 


Davenport. lowa 


Snow -Plow - 
Led 


Frink 


of Canada, 


for Every 


SNOPEGWs? Motor Truck 


— 


belt of the United States. 

A FRINK Sno-Plow pushes easier—there is a_ total 
absence of side thrust—it is self-ballasting—it bey «ls 
the side banks— it will not wedge— it will not buckle— 
it is light yet rugged—there is no unsprung weight— it 
is safest of all at high speed—it has a nose ice plate— 
adjustments are made without tools—it is quickly at- 


tached and detached. 


Model 485 Sno- 
Plow and Mo. 
del 10R Level- 
ing Ring with 
manual control, 
attached to a 
3-Ton Motor 
Truck 


Hydraulic Con- 
trol can be fur- 
nished at slight 
additional cost 


Teronto, Ontario 


LYLE tie now 


Sign catalog just out, should be in 
the files of every public official 
concerned with signs as used by 
municipalities. It contains 48 pages 
of practical sign information and 
hundreds of illustrations. It will be 
sent free and postpaid to inter- 
ested officials. 


Manufacturers of 


STREET SIGNS 
PARK SIGNS REFLECTOR SIGNS 
REFLECTOR SIGNALS 
PARKING SIGNS 
SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL SIGNS 
ROUTE MARKERS SIGN BRACKETS 
STOP AND SLOW SIGNS 
INFORMATION SIGNS 


LYLE SIGNS, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


EXPANSION 
JOINT 


makes Good Paving Better 


The “sandwich” joint which protects concrete paving 
against expansion and contraction stresses. Proved by 20 
years’ use in highways and sidewalks in all parts of the 
world. Large stocks in principal cities insure immediate 
shipment. Write for catalog and 1932 prices. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
Department E-1 Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Branches in Principal Cities 


__ Street Signs 


10 POINTS of SUPERIORITY 
1—Easily read 
2—Weather proof 
3—Unaffected by atmosphere 
4—Do not chip, crack or break 
5—Rigid construction and assembly 
6—Du Pont Duco finish 
7—Copper Bearing Galvanized Stee! 
8—Galvanized Steel Parts 
9—99.4% pure aluminum 
10—10-Year guarantee 
For further information consult 
THE MUNICIPAL INDEX. 


Send for literature and prices. 


A. D. Joslin Mfg. Co., Merchandise Mart. 
hicago, Hil. 


SPRUCE ST 


During November w oye will 


remember to mention THe American City 


— 
. 


THE 


Asphalt Paving 


T Proceedings of the Association of Asphalt 


I 

Pav Technologists in the sessions held at De 
owe Mich., January 11, 1932, are presented in 
, pamphlet of 120 pages. with photographs, charts, 
irawings, and tables. The papers included, with 
disc yn. material on causes of cracking; de 
velo nt of rotary mixers; adhesion tension in 

pavement; mechanized methods of mix- 


id placing pavement; physical characteric 
nineral filler; cooperative simplification of 
ts and specifications for liquid asphaltic mate 
the chemistry of asphalt; the application 


f road oil to earth surface and subgrades; a 
tability test for bituminous cold mixtures, and 
for urse aggregate asphalt paving mixtures. 
(Apply to Charles A. Mullen, Sec.-Treas., 980 
Saint Antoine St., Montreal, Que.) 
City Planning 
Ir 20-pamphlet booklet, “Des Moines Out 
crows Topsy.” the City Plan and Zoning Com 
«sion presents rules for the subdivision and 
tting of land in Des Moines, a Major Street 
Plan and a schedule of major streets with existing 
proposed street widths The Commission 
states that these rules conform to the suggestions 
nade by the Bureau of Housing. Washington, 
p. ¢ and are approved by the National Real 
Estate Board; and that they include the best 
ought of a great many cities as shown in the 


rules and regulations used in the control of land 


subdivisions throughout the country. Handy 
-ize. Se. (Apply to the Commission, City Hall, 
Des Moines. lowa.) 


AMERICAN CITY NOVEMBER. 


for 


Housing 


An 8-page weekly report on the complicated 


housing field is being published in Millar's 
Housing Letter, Volume 1, Number 1 of which 
appeared on October 15. It aims to give the 


gist of the week's news—with comment on what it 


means—on home finance, design, building, owner 
ship and modernization; equipment and appli 
ances; cost reduction; waste elimination; s!um 
rehabilitation; planning land use; taxation; utili 
ties; and social problems. This first issue com 
ments on the opening of the 12 Home Loan 
Banks; the policies of the Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation toward housing: the four New York 
projects now before the R. F. C., and the opposi- 
tion in New York to these undertakings: the first 
state housing law in Texas; Ohio’s housing law, 


and the opening of two demonstration steel! houses 
in Cleveland; how the American Rolling Mill Co 


proposes to manufacture houses: an! ground 
breaking for the first of eight new-style houses 
for the Chic ago Wor’ }'s Fair of 1933 Repro tue 
tion of typewritten text Illustrate | $15 a 
vear. (Apply to the publication, 440 S. Dearborn 
St.. Chieage, Ill.) 
Municipal Budgeting 
‘A Budget Plan for Wisconsin Cities A Re 


ommended Budgeting Procedure to Constitute the 
Minimum of Good Financial Practice,” was issued 
in September, 1932, by the League of Wisconsin 
Municipalities, 114 N. Carroll St., Madison, Wis 
22 mimeographed pp The procedure recom- 
mended fits into existing statutory previsiens 
( Apply to the League ’ 


CONVENTIONS—WHEN AND WHERE 


(Figures in parentheses following the name of the convention city indicate the estimated attendance other than local) 


Central Purchasing 


The National Association of Purchasing Agents 
(11 Park Place, New York) has issued a 44 
page pamphlet on “The Organization and Ad 


ministration of a Governmental Purchasing Office, 
prepared by Russell Forbes, Ph.D... Secretary of 


the National Municipal League, and Associate 
Professor of Government, New York University 
The two preceding pamphlets in this series on 
centralized buying show the savings effected by 


the system, and a suggested legal basis for such 


a system This third pamphlet discusses the 
qualifications of the successful purchasing agent 
and how he is selected or secured in various 
places; what his subordinate staff should be the 
salaries of the department; the organization of 
the work; its cost; and the purchasing proced 
ure. Tables; organization charts. (Apply to the 


Association.) 


Other Reports Received 


Beatmont, Texas Annual Report, Police De 
partment, 1931 1) pp. mimeographed 
Dattas, Texas —General Budget for 1932.33 as 
submitted by the City Manager 202 pp 
mimeographed 

East Orance, N. J.—-Annual R Board of 
Recreation Commissioners, 1931 67 pp 

HamiLton, On1o.—-Statistical Report of the Op 
erating Expenses and the Bonded Indebted 
ness, 1927-1931. 35 pp 

Horoxen, Assessment Valuations and Tax 
List of Hoboken Real Estate, 1932 


November 7-11.—-Datias, Texas (200) 
Texas Public Health Association. Annual con 
vention and School. Acting Secretary-Treasurer, 


Mrs. M. Pierson, State Board of Health, Austin, 
Texas 
November 10-12.—Cnicaco, Int. (100) 


{merican Municipal Association. Annual meet 
ng. Executive Secretary, Paul V. Betters, Drexel 
Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago, IIl. 

November 11.—Whuite Prats, N. Y. 

Westchester County Planning Federation. Semi 
annual conference. Secretary, Wells F. Wise, 201 
Main Street, White Plains, N. Y. 
November 14-18.—Wasnineton, D. C. 


(400) 


imerican Association of State Highway Of- 
fcials. Annual convention. Executive Secretary, 
W. C. Markham, 1222 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

November 14-16.—PirrspurcH, Pa. 

Vational Conference on City Planning. 
retary, Flavel Shurtleff, 130 East 22d Street, New 
York 
Novemper 14-15.—Staunton, Va. 

Virginia Water and Sewer Works Association 
‘nnual meeting. Secretary, H. W. Snidow, 601 
State Office Building, Richmond, Va. 

NovemBer 15-18.—Hor Sprincs, Ark. (300) 


Vational Association of Railroad Utilities Com 


missioners. Annual convention. Secretary, 

James B. Walker, 270 Madison Avenue, New 

York 

Novemper 15-17.—Ricumonp, Va. (150) 
Vational Association of State Auditors. Comp 
lers and Treasurers. Annual convention. Sec 


retary, Thomas H 
Hartford, Conn. 


Novemper 16-17.—Catcary, Atta. (250) 
\/berta Association of Municipal Districts. An 
u convention. Secretary, E. Pinchbeck. Spruce 
Grove, Alta, 


Judd, Deputy State Treasurer, 


Novemper 21-22 —Oxktanoma City, OKLA. (250) 
Oklahoma Municipal League. Annual conven 
Secretary, Frank C. Higginbotham, Nor 
n, Okla. 
EMBER 28—Decemper 2.—New York. 
imerican Association of Pools and Beaches, 
Convention. Executive Secretary, Lyle 


ne, 725 Bulletin Building, Philadelphia, Pa 

VECeEMBER 1-2.—Wasnineton, D. C. (200) 
Highway Research Board of the National Re 
rch Council. Annual meeting. Director, Roy 

Crum, B and 21st Streets, Washington, D. C 


\\ 


(100) 


{ ssociation 


2.—Austin, Texas 
{ttorneys 


DecEMBER 


Texas City {innual con 


vention. Executive Secretary, Harvey W. Draper 
319 Kress Building, Houston, Texas 
DecemBer 5-9.—New York. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers 


{nnual convention. Secretary, C Rice, 29 
West 39th Street, New York 

Week or.--New Orteans, La. 
{nnual Asphalt Pa 
Director, J. E. Penny 


New York. 


DecemsBer 5. 
The Asphalt Institute 
ing Conference. Managing 
backer, 801 Second Avenue, 
{ssociation of Asphalt Paving Technologists 
Veeting in conjunction with the {sphalt 

Paving Conference Secretary-Treasurer, C 
Mullen, 980 Saint Antoine Street, Montreal, Que 
Decemper 5-9..-New York 

Vational Conference on Taxation Readjustment, 
Governmental Expenditures and Problems of Pub 
lic Credit Director, Alison Reppy. New York 
University, Washington Square East, New York 


DecembBer 6-8.—Winnipec, Man 
Union of Manitoba Municipalities 


annual 


(300) 
{nnual con 


vention Secretary, John Spaulding, Miniota, 

Man 

December 9-10.--Aspury Park, N. J. (300) 
Vew Jersey Health and Sanitary Association. 
fnnual meeting Secretary, Dr. Edward Guion 
tox 418. Atlantic City, N. J 

January 14—Provinence. R. I 


Rhode Island Tou n and City Cle rhs’ {ssoc lation. 


innual meeting Secretary, Alice A. Tonge, 
Deputy Town Clerk, Town of Warwick, Ap 
ponaug. R. I 

Jancary 16-20.—-Derroir, 

Highwav and Building Congress The follow 
ing are listed among the participating organiza 
tions: American Road Builders’ Association, The 
isphalt Institute, National Paving Brick Asso 
ciation, Portland Cement issociation, and the 
imerican Society of Municipal Engineers. Write 
Charles M. Upham, Engineer-Director, Ameri 
ean Road Builders’ Association, National Press 
Juilding, Washington, D. 
January 16-19.—Tempre, Texas 

Texas eater WV orks Short School innual 
sion. Secretary, \. M. Ehlers, Austin, Texas 


January 17-18.—Wasnincton, D. C 

Vational Rivers and Harbors Congress 
tary-Treasurer. S. A. Thompson, 824 
Building. Washington. D. ¢ 


Secre 
Colorado 


January 19 Ipano. (250) 

Idaho State Chamber of Commerce innual 
meeting Secretary, I Parsons Idaho 
Building, Boise, Idaho 
JanuARY 23-27.—New York 

{merican Institute of Electrical Engineers 
{nnual winter convention Assistant National 
Secretary, H. H. Henline, 33 West 39th Street 
New York 
January 23-25.—Cincinnati, Onto. (400) 


of Heating and Ventilating 
meeting Secretary, A \ 


Avenue, New York 


{merican Society 
{nnual 


Madison 


ngineers 
Hutchinson, 51 


January 23-25.—Cuicaco, Ii (1003) 

Illinois Society of Engineers {nnual meeting 
Secretary-Treasurer, H. E. Babbitt, 1108 South 
Lincoln Avenue, Urbana, Ill 
January 23-27.—Larayvette, Inv. (600) 

Purdue Road School tnnual School Ad 


dress: Professor Ben H Petty Engineering Ex 


tension Department, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind 


Fepruary Ky (100) 


{merican Water Works Association—Kentuchy 
Tennessee Section fnnual meeting Executive 
Secretary, F. C. Dugan, 532 West Main Street 
Louisville, Ky 
June 11-16.—Derroir, Micu. (400) 

National Community Center Association fn 
nual meeting Secretary LeRoy FE Bowman 
Hudson View Gardens, Pinehurst Avenue, New 
York 
June 12-16.—Cuicaco, Int. (1,200) 

{merican Rater Works {ssociation Innua 
convention Secretary Beekman Litt 
West 39th Street, New York 
June 26-30.—Curcaco, Iu 

{merican Society tor Testing Material 
nual meeting Secretary-Treasurer, ¢ I Wa 
wick, 1315 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa 

City Managers Elect Officers 

The International City Manager Asso 
ciation it it innual convention in Cur 
cinnati, October 24-27, elected the follow 

ing cit¥ managers as new ofheers ( A 

Dykstra, Cincinnati, President; W. F. Day 

Staunton. Va.. C. C. Ludwig, Albert Lea 

Minn., and V. R. Smitham, Wichita Falls 

Texas, Vice-President 
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THE AMERICA? 


THE SNOW PLOW SENSATION of 1922 
MEYER HIGHWAY PLOW 


Here isa fact of the utmost 
importance to every city, 
town, county and state 
highway department trying 
to meet a reduced budget 
and still maintain efficient 


snow removal service: 


The Meyer “Safety Blade” 
Highway Plow offers new 


economy in snow removal. 
It costs less. 
It is cheaper to operate. 


It does more and better 
work for less money! 


IT SCRAPES THE PAVEMENT 


“SAFETY 


MEYER PRODUCTS 


SNOW PLOWS 


Also made in Sidewalk Models at $60.00 
Highway Models with Hydraulic Lift Cab Control, Slightly Higher 


3396 Mayfield Road 


$125.00 
COMPLETE 
With lift and 


carrying device 


Despite its low cost. th: 
Meyer plow is surprisingly 
efficient. 


A one-man plow, easily and 


quickly attached to any 
ear or truck, it will save 
your City both time and 


money. 


Can you afford to ignore 
this opportunity for econ. 
omy? 


Write us for full descrip. 
tions of both the highway 
and sidewalk models. 


They scrape the pavement 


CLEAN! 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Solve Your Snow Removal 
Problem with 


GOOD ROADS CHAMPION 
SNOW PLOWS 


Blade and V- 
type Plows of 
proved design 
construc- 
tion for all 
makes and 
models of Mo- 


tor Trucks 


“The Accepted 
Standard” 


Write for litera- 


ture and prices 


Specialists in Truck Plows for Twenty Years 


GOOD ROADS MACHINERY CORP. 


ads Kennett Square, Pa. 


FOR COLD WEATHER 


KEEP THE JOBS GOING 


WITH WINTER CONSTRUCTION EQUIP. 
MENT. CONCRETE HEATERS. 
Hotstuj THAWING TORCHES. OIL BURN- 
ING-SALAMANDERS AND WATER 

HEATERS. 


WRITE FOR OUR BULLETIN NO. 15 


MOHAWK ASPHALT HEATER CO. 


SCHENECTADY NEW YORK 


EXPERIENCED 
PARK SUPERINTENDENT 


desires to relocate. Has had extensive experience in 
executive park works, establishment of three and 
five-year programs, budgeting and allocation of 
funds, public contract, designing, planning, adminis- 
tration, planting and maintenance of park and re- 
creational areas, the development and execution of 
recreational programs in all phases; operation and 
control of swimming pools, nursery practice, zoning 
for specific varieties of street and parkway trees, etc. 
A good executive. Excellent references. 


Address Box 175 


THE AMERICAN CITY 
470 Fourth Avenue New York 


Do you menton THe 


AMERI( 


AN Please do. 


= 
Or 
2 
| MEYER 
BLADE” 


NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


Ziiuminous Distributor Handles 
All Grades of Oil, Tar and Asphait 


Ritiminous distributors which are built 
»pacities of 600, 800, 1.000, 1.200 and 
‘ “gallons to handle all grades of oil. 
tar and asphalt and which can be 
mounted on any standard truck chassis 
without altering the chassis cross braces, 
supports, ete.. have been announced by 
the Austin-Western Road Machinery Co.. 
00 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
il. Mountings may also be made on 
trailers and semi-trailers. With this ma- 
chine any desired uniform quantity of 
hitumen per square yard may be applied 
over any specified width. Spray bars, or 
manifolds. of welded sheet metal 
struction are tapered to correspond with 
the reduction in volume and to provide 
proper drainage when they are removed. 
If preferred, a full circulating boot type 
manifold, with individual nozzle shut- 
offs working in gang formation, can be 
provided. In the Austin design, nozzles 
and valve controls are inside the mani- 
fold pipe where the heat insures com- 
plete and immediate drainage. 

The tanks are elliptical in shape to 
provide an extremely low center of grav- 
ity without sacrificing capacity. A full- 
size manhole with non-breakable, quick 
clamping lid and a 24-inch vertical over- 
flow are standard equipment. Provision 
for heating includes two large double 
U-tube flues with generating, non-carbon- 
izing type burners which operate with 
kerosene or light furnace oil. Before the 
heat leaves the smokestack at the front, 
it must also pass through ten smaller 
spaced to break up the asphalt 
mass into small volumes. This raises the 
temperature of the material to any de- 
sired point rapidly. The fuel storage and 
air pressure tanks have sufficient capac- 
ity for a day’s run. 


con- 


flues, 


The pump is of the internal gear type, 
with but two moving parts, and with a 
capacity of 350 gallons per minute at 350 
rpm. It is driven by a 4-cylinder heavy- 


THE NEW 
IN ACTION 


AUSTIN BITUMINOUS DISTRIBUTOR 


EMPTYING HOUSEHOLDERS’ CANS OVER THE LOW BODY 
THE COACH REFUSE COLLECTOR 


1E TWIN 


duty motor which is placed ‘4 front of 
the distributor to eliminate fire hazards 
and to prevent the mist and fine spray of 
asphalt from causing ignition trouble, 
short circuits and clogging the cooling 
system. The governor, and gas throttle 
rod controls are extended to the rear. 
giving the operator complete control of 
the machine. 


A Specialized Chassis and Body 
‘or Sanitary Refuse Collection 


Refuse collection from the individual 
resident requires that the waste material 
be carried out manually from the house 
to the vehicle and emptied into the ve 
hicle by the use of metal containers of 
considerable size and weight. In order to 
make this work, which, at’ best. repre 
sents very hard work, as easy as possible, 
the Twin Coach Corporation, Kent. Ohio. 
has developed the Twin Coach refuse 
collector into which the refuse cans can 
be dumped through a side opening with 
a loading height of 42 to 46 inches. This 
permits dumping refuse from the 
shoulder into the vehicle and well toward 
the center of the 
body, which has a 
water-level capacity 
of approximately { 
cubie yards. 

The truck is built 
with a 
rubber-sealed ramp. 
in the floor of the 
truck bedy. When 
the body is in nor 
mal loading or hori 
zontal position, this 
hinged. collapsible 
ramp rides on top 
of the frame kick- 
up. which is pro 
vided for clearance 
over the rear axle. 
The ramp is hinged 
at the front position 


collapsible 


LEDGI 


and at the apex or peak, and is free at 
the rear portion, where it rises against 
the rubber seal and on the floor of the 
bedy, so that when the body is raised to 
15 or 50 degrees angle for dumping. the 
ramp merely straightens out on the floor, 
thus providing a pertectly 
upon which to eject the load. The oper 
ation of the ramp depends entirely on 
natural means, there 
cated mechanism 


level floor 


being no compli 


connected with its 
use, 

The Twin Coach Co. is using standard 
Twin Coach bus motors, clutches. trans 
missions, drive shafts and air brakes in 
this unit. The located com 
pletely forward of the front wheels and 
in the center of the big. wide cab. so that 
mechanical adjustment and work can be 


motor 1s 


done by the operator by merely remoy 
ing the split hood from the motor \s 
refuse trucks must penetrate 
every part of the city, they should have 
a short wheelbase and thus 
short turning radius. In out 
this feature, the Twin Coach Corporation 
has built a 
driver and 


collection 


provide a 


carrying 


whic h engine 
about 15 per 
cent of its total length, as against ap 
proximately 40 per cent in the 
tional type of construction. 


vehicle in 


cab use only 


conven 
The general dimensions of the Twin 
Coach refuse 
length bumper 24 
body length 16 feet 2 
front end, 92 
end, 96 over-all 
unloaded. 991 2 inches: 
hody, 81 
tread, 7 


collector are: over-all 
feet 3 
body width 
width 
height at 
over-all height at 


144 


radius ap 


ove! inches: 


he 
body 


inches: rear 


inches: cab 


inches: wheelbase. inches 


214 inches; 
leet; 


6 inches; 


turning 
road 
loading height from 


proximately 30 clearance at 
rear axle, 
ground, 44 inches: dumping angle. 50 
body 


body icu 


degrees: ot lower water 
8 cubic 


capacity 


level, yards: upper 
total 


body Im ¢ 


capacity of 15 
juipped with 
hoist of the telescopic 


bie vards: giving a 
cubie yards. The 


a Wood hydraulic 


type for dumping. 
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Standard and Heavy-Duty 
Reversible-Blade Snow Plows 


EAST FRONT STREBT SN 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
EASE OF ATTACHMENT SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION 


General-Purpose Speed Plows— 
Adaptable for attaching to any standard make of Motor Truck 
from One-Ton Capacity and up. 


Portable Asphalt Maintenance Plants 


ae A PORTABLE UNIT WITH A CAPACITY 
mm 7, OF 400 YARDS PER DAY 


ACCURATE CONTROL OF MATERIALS 
ASSURING ACCURATE MIXTURE TO 
COMPLY WITH ANY STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS 


The buffalo head symbolizes strength and stamina. . ; 
two essentials of any good road roller. . Send for Bulletin R-400 
When in the market think of the buffalo head... 

HETHERINGTON & BERNER INC. 


weigh these facts: 
Oldest make of rollers. Most universal- INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
ly used make. Not the lowest priced, = 
but admitted to be the most dependable 
and longest-lived roller money can buy. 
Specify a Buffalo-Springfield in the interests of ulti- 
mate economy of purchase. 


State your needs and have us suggest the p’ 
@ERMANENCE 
THE BUFFALO-SPRINGFIELD Ds 


ROLLER COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO Is an inherent characteristic of Brass ' 
street signe. Brass, the non-corrosive 

otte 


metal, is used im their construction. 


Write for as list of Brass 


street sign installations that 
have stood the test of time. 1A} AVF 


request 
UNION IRON PRODUCTS CO. 
Department H East Chicago, |nd 


Why not remember to mention THe American City 


: 
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Salvage Pumps for Fire 
Departments 

jy 1927 Byron Jackson Co., Berkeley, 
(alit.. cooperated with Captain Sullivan 
of the Underwriters’ Fire Patrol in San 


Franciseo, Calif., in the development of 
, salvage pump for underwriters’ ser- 
vice. Since that time salvage units have 


heen placed in Phoenix, Ariz., Calgary, 
Canada, and more recently with the Fire 
Department of the city of Los Angeles. 
Salvage work in any metropolitan city is 
ordinarily one of the duties of the fire 
department personnel. It consists of an 
effort on the part of the department to 
eliminate not only loss by fire direct. but 
the incidental loss due to the use of 
water and chemicals in subduing the 
conflagration. Merchandise of great 
value is often carried in the basements 
of metropolitan structures, consequently 
even though the fire may be located in 
the upper floors of a building, the water 
draining into the basement may actually 
cause more damage at this point than is 
occasioned by the fire overhead. 

In ordinary service, the salvage pump 
may be located at the street curb and, 
by means of suction hose, lift the water 
that has drained into a basement. so that 
its level cannot rise to a sufficient degree 
to damage the goods stored therein. 
Frequently the most accessible location 
for operating the salvage pump is within 
the building itself, at the elevator shaft. 
in which case the width of the unit is 
an item, since it must be rolled through 
an ordinary street doorway to the site 
of its operation. 

All Byron Jackson salvage pumps 
are mounted on steel-disc, rubber-tired 
wheels, with ball-bearing hubs, and they 
are equipped with 914 C Hytor primers 
which operate continuously through a 
chain drive. In the Los Angeles unit the 
primer is located directly below the 
bracket of the 6 x 13-inch, 2-port salvage 
pump with the water-supply tank bolted 
to the chassis adjacent to the pump 
bracket, materially lowering the center 
of gravity. The rear axle penetrates the 
chassis frame. lowering the unit approxi- 


THE LOS ANGELES FIRE DEPARTMENT Tk 
SALVAGE PUMP IN ITS EQUIPMENT 


AMERICAN CITY 


for 


mately 5 inches, the 
width across the hub caps 
has been brought down 2 


inches, so that this dimension 
is now 3 feet 4 inches. The 
2-port impeller of the pump 
passes 5-inch spheres, since 
the operators have no time 
to waste in being particular 
as to the location of the suc- 
tion hose at the pumping 
site. 

The driving member of the 
unit is a Hercules Model OX 
power unit developing ample 
horsepower with its 4 cylin- 
ders to insure the delivery of 
not less than 1,600 gpm at a 
40-foot head, 1,000 gpm at 
70 feet, and shut-off head in 
the neighborhood of 80 to 
85 feet. 

The suction side is usually 
provided with a_ threaded 
connection the elbow 
suitable to receive standard fire depart- 
ment suction hose from 44% to 6 inches 
in diameter, and the outlet manifold is 
such as to receive standard fire depart- 
ment hose. which is usually laid with 
open butts for discharge into the street 
gutter adjacent to the operating site. 
The total weight of the Byron Jackson 
salvage pump. fully loaded with gasoline, 
is 3,850 pounds, yet it is easily maneuver- 
able by the man-power available. 


Diffuser Plates for the Aeration 
of Sewage 


The aeration of and the ac- 
tivated sludge process in particular—has 
been demonstrated to be a highly success- 
ful and practicable method of secondary 
sewage treatment. Probably the most 
successful manner of accomplishing the 
aeration has been by diffusing air into 
the sewage through a porous medium. 
The Carborundum Co.. Niagara Falls. 
N. Y., has developed a line of diffuser 
plates and tubes for the aeration of sew- 
under the name Aloxite Brand. 


sewage 


uge 


\ finished Aloxite Brand plate or tube 


INCLUDES THIS BYRON JACKSON 


NOVEMBER. 


A SECTION OF 


1932 101 


ALONITE DIFFUSER PLATI 


comprises a hard, homogeneous and uni 
formly porous material which is obtained 
by the accurate method of selective grain 
| reening employed. The conchoidal 
shaped grains are thoroughly coated and 
their edges rounded by the bond ingre 
dient, thus presenting a smooth passage 
of minimum air resistance. An examina 
tion under the binocular microscope of a 
plate section only two grains in thick 
illustrated, the uniform 
grain size and the even distribution of 
pores of approximately the same size, 
The diffusers develop a tensile strength 
up to 3,000 pounds per square inch. This 
property varies with the permeability ot 
more precisely, with the size of grain and 
the amount of bond used. 

Aloxite Brand diffusers are from 34 to 
38 per cent porous. Plates made of 
coarse grain are slightly less porous than 
those made of fine grain Practically 
speaking, however. the porosity might be 
called uniform and constant. according to 
the manufacturer. The coarse plates 
have a relatively small number of large 
pores, and the fine plates have a 
larger number of fine pores. 


ness, as shows 


mite h 


Our Front Cover Ilustration 
Tue American City wishes to grat 
fully acknowledge the kindness and co 
operation of Jay C. Doyle, Doyle Tractor 
& Equipment Co., Porterville, Calif., who 
furnished the photograph which is re 
produced on the front cover of this issue 


It shows a Caterpillar Sixty removing 
snow from one of the main roads in 
Sequoia National Park. The tree imme 


diately to the right of the tractor is more 
than 22 feet in diameter. 


Ackerman Made General Sales 
Manager of Rex-Watson 
The Rex-Watson Corporation. 
stota, N. Y., has announced the 
ment of S. Earle Ackerman as 


Cana 
appoint 
General 


Sales Manager in charge of domestic 
and foreign sales. Mr. Ackerman was 
General Sales Manager of the Franklin 
Automobile Co. for eleven years and in 
1926 began operating his own distrib 
uting organization. 


+ 
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.... streets that are an 


ASSET . . . . not a liability 


\ Si. Lou's Avenue, East St. Louis, Hlinois ) 


Trinidad sheet asphalt laid over old brick in 1925. {( 
Still in excellent condition. No maintenance to date. ) 


Dusty roads, streets filled with ruts and “‘pot holes’ are 
a liability which hurts the prestige of a community and are 
likely to result in accidents to motorists. 


This problem of repairing 
old roads is confronting many 
officials . . . perhaps you, who 


ASPHALT PAVING ; 
CONFERENCE are responsible for the con- 
struction and maintenance -of 


ROOSEVELT |} streets. If this condition ex- 

HOTEL ists In your section, you can 
NEW — solve this problem by placing 
7 an asphaltic top, bound to- 
gether with Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt, nght over the present 
foundation of old concrete, 
brick, granite, wood-block or 
macadam and get a new road 
for the price of an asphaltic 
top. Think what a saving 
that means in these days of 
reduced paving appropriations. 


TENTH ANNUAL 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 


Philadelphia New York Chicage St. Leuis 


During November 


THE 


AMERIC\ 
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your snow. 


CUT handling cost 
with the ACME Self-tripping 
High-Speed Snow Plow. 
Why put high-powered costly equipment on 
the roads for handling light snows when 4 
few dollars will equip your present truck with 
an efficient high-speed plow? 


—Write for descriptive circular— 


ACME ROAD MACHINERY COMPANY 
Frankfort, N. Y. 


Main Office and Factory 


CHECK YOUR 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Parks and Playgrounds have been patronized 
and utilized more this year than probably 
ever before. Why? Because people have 
taken their families to parks rather than ex- 
pensive resorts and shows. This has meant 
heavy wear and tear on playground equip- 


Or ment. 
4 


R O89 FZ Now is the time to check your equipment. 
oO 4g Some of it may need repair—some, replace- 
, “Ss 3 ment—or additional devices may be needed. 


Send for our catalog. 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 


Asphalt 
Distributors 
Asphalt Kettles 
Emulsion Sprayers 
Surface Heaters 
Tool Boxes 


Oil Burners 


Lead Furnaces 


LITTLEFORD BROS. 
500 EAST PEARL STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 
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A WALL-TYPE HAIR DRYER 


Hair Dryer for City 
Bathing Places 

Electric hair dryers and hand dryers 
are important sanitary features of many 
public swimming pools and comfort sta- 
tions. The Keebler, Jr., dryer, operated 
electrically and built in single or multi- 
ple outlet unit for wall or floor mounting, 
is made by the H. W. Keebler Manufac- 
turing Co., 422 First Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The units are flexible to meet the 
requirements of individual installation, 
are moderate in first cost and economical 
to operate. They are built with a 
pressed steel case, vitreous enameled, and 
are equipped with a motor 
blower unit, readily connected to a light 
circuit. The wall type occupies 8 x 12 


noiseless 


inches and consumes 750 watts for one. 


outlet. The built-in type of the same size 
also consumes 750 watts. The pedestal 
types are built uniformly 48 inches high 
and occupy a floor space of 12 x 12, 12 
x 18 and 30 x 30 inches for one, two and 
four outlets respectively. These consume 
750, 1,500 and 3,000 watts respectively. 


Forty Years of Active Service 


At three street intersections in the 
northern part of the city of Chicago, 
three Shone duplex sewage ejectors were 
in operation day and night without inter- 
ruption from 1891 until this fall. Yeo- 
mans Brothers Co., 1433 Dayton Street, 
Chicago, Ill., manufacturers of these 
Shone pneumatic sewage ejectors which 
were installed in Rogers Park, Chicago, 
claim this as a record performance and 
also as a tribute to the high standard 
and integrity of the men who designed 
and built the ejectors. This fall a large 
intersecting sewer relieved the ejectors 
of their duty. so they have, literally, 
“breathed their last.” Because of the 
needless cost of removing them, the City 
Sewer Department decided to leave the 
ejectors in their own vaults, where they 
operated with unfailing regularity for 
so many years. 


AMERICAN CITY NOVEMBER, 
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Program for Tenth Annual 
Asphalt Paving Conference 


The Tenth Annual Asphalt Paving 
Conference will be held at the Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., from December 
5 to 9 with a business and technical pro 
gram designed to consider current prob 
lems of importance to national, state and 
county highway officials, engineers, tech- 
nologists and contractors. The 
ence will be held under the auspices of 
The Asphalt Institute of New York. and 
The Association of Asphalt Paving Tech 
nologists. 

The program includes a paper by S. 
S. Lewis, Secretary of Highways of the 
State of Pennsylvania. on how that state 
is successfully solving its farm-to-market 
road problem; an address by Thomas H. 
MacDonald, Chief, U. S. Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads; a paper, “The Menace of Tax 
Diversion,” by W. R. Boyd, Executive 
Vice-President, American Petroleum In- 
stitute; and a paper particularly for con- 
tractors, entitled “Developments in Road 
Equipment and Its Use,” by B. E. Gray, 
Highway Engineer, The Asphalt Insti- 
tute. The program also includes a num- 
ber of more technical papers of particu- 
lar interest to the paving industry. 
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Improved Vertical Gas Engines 


\n improved line of vertical 4-cylinder 
gas engines covering a wide power range 
in a variety of cylinder combinations has 
recently been announced by the Worth 
ington Pump & Machinery Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J. These units are built 
with one to eight cylinders and 30 to 150 
horsepower per cylinder, thus meeting 
all power requirements from 30 to 1,800 
horsepower. Some of the more interest- 
ing details of construction incorporated 
in these engines are: a mixing valve com- 
mon to all cylinders and adjustable 
through a single knurled handscrew is 
employed on all but the largest units; 
separate air and gas mixing valves, inde- 
pendently adjustable for each cylinder, 
are installed in each cylinder head of the 
largest engines; in all but the smallest 
units, air inlet and exhaust valves are 
carried in removable and _ interchange- 
able cages, the exhaust valve cages being 
water-cooled; in the smaller engines. 
these valves, also interchangeable and 
adjustable, seat directly in the cylinder 
head and operate in removabJe bushings. 

An attached reciprocating pump cir- 
culates lubricating oil through a cast-in 
duct in the base with cast-in branches 
leading to the bottom of each main bear- 
ing. Through drilled passages in the 
crankshaft and connecting rods, the oil 
reaches the crank and wristpin bearings 
under pressure from the main bearings. 
Two-point force feed lubrication of the 
cylinders is employed on all but the 
smallest units. 

These engines can be readily converted 
to diesels at moderate expense. Dual 
pumps and spray valves replace the mag 
neto or battery and spark plugs. The 
mixing valves are omitted. and diesel 
cylinders with smaller valves in the heads 
are substituted. 
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Nordberg Acquires A. E. 


Hesselman License 


The Nordber Manufacturi Co.. Mil 
waukee, Wis.. has taker r tl 
Hesselman license from the General | 
tric Co. to build dic sel engines of tl 


sign in America. This arrangement will 
be of mutual benefit to thi 
larger sizes of diesel engines, inasmuch 
as a company which is strong and favor 
ably known in the diesel engine field has 
taken over the license from a company 
known as the General Electri: 


users ol 
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New Cincinnati Office 
of Burns & McDonnell 


Because of the increasing amount of 
business in the central states, the Burns 
& McDonnell Engineering Co., Kansas 


City, Mo., has opened an office at 612 
Dixie Terminal Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. This office will be in general 
charge of C. F. Lambert, a member of 
the firm, with H. J. Rosson as Office Man 
ager. The Burns & McDonnell Engineer 
ing Co., which has been established in 
Kansas City for 35 years, also has had 
an office in Los Angeles for the last ten 
years. 


Mining for Water 


It is probably true in continental 
North America that there is as much 
water below the surface of the ground 
as there is on top. In the arid sections 


this is 100 per cent true, for it has been 
found that there are many 
rivers flowing slowly through the sand at 
varying depths from the Phe 
Water Mining Corporation, Tulsa, Okla., 
has been organized by a oil 
men who originally developed water min 


underground 
surtace. 
group ot 


ing as a method of securing the water for 
oil companies in arid sections. 

Water mines are just what the name 
implies. A caisson is sunk to bed rock 
at a depth anywhere from 75 to 300 feet 


where the water sands are sealed off. 
The shaft is then continued several 
feet into the bed rock, and tunnels 
are extended on either side across the 
line of flow of the underground water 


through the sand. Holes are then drilled 
upward through the roof of the tunnels. 
The holes are sealed and packed in such 
a way that the screen can be projected 
upwards into the water-bearing sand. In 
this way, large quantities of water can be 
produced from sands that contain only a 


few inches of water on top of the bed 
rock. These sands produce little or no 
water from individual wells that are 


drilled from the surface. 

It has been found that even in desert 
country there are large lakes of water 
fed by underground rivers just the same 
as those located above the surface. and 
this water supply unless used is absolute 
ly wasted. Through the water mining 
process, water supplies ranging from 
2.000 to 10,000,000 daily have been sup 
plied at much less cost than is entailed 
in the construction of a dam and the lay 


ing of the pipe lines to secure 


results. 
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A Section of The American City 
Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highways, 
Bridges, Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks, 
and the Floodlighting of Public Buildings 


More Light on the Dangers of Darkness 


An Engineering Authority Produces New Proof of the Heavy Loss of Life 
Due to Inadequate Light on Streets 


RESTON S. MILLAR, President of 
P the Electrical Testing Laboratories 

and former chairman of the Street 
Lighting Committee of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, has prepared an 
important contribution to the subject of 
the economic value of good street light- 
Professor F. C. Cald- 


well of Ohio State University rendered a 


ing. upon which 
comprehensive report at the recent con- 


vention of the Society. This report was 
reproduced in part in these pages last 


Mr. 


appear 


which 
the I. E. S. 


month Millar’s discussion, 


will also later in 


Transactions, follows: 


THE police records ol New York 
City are in excellent form but have 
not been analyzed from the point 


of view of the influence of street light- 
ing upon traffic accidents. Such an anal- 
ysis is summarized at one point in Pro- 
fessor Caldwell’s paper. It shows that as 
a mean for 1930 and 1931, during the 
hours which are always in daylight or al- 
ways after dark, there were 305 fatalities 
in the four winter months and 341 in 
the four summer months. Any hazard 
arising from inclement weather and slip- 
pery streets in the winter would appear 
to be more than offset by heavier trafhec 
and a larger number of people, especial- 
ly of children, in the streets in the sum- 
mer. Nothwithstanding this, it is found 
that both during the evening hours of 6 
to 8 p.m. and the morning hours of 5 to 
7 a.m., which in the summer occur dur- 
ing daylight and in the winter during 
darkness, there were about 60 per cent 
more fatalities in the periods 6 to 8 p.m. 
and 5 to 7 a.m. in the months of Novem- 
ber to February than in the correspond- 
ing hours in the four summer months. If 
the summer, winter ratio established dur- 
ing other hours had held good, there 
would have been 56 fatalities during 
these hours in the winter. As there were 
actually 101, it may be concluded that 
there were 80 per cent additional fatali- 
ties during these four hours of the eve- 
ning and the morning, which can be 
attributed to nothing but the poorer visi- 
bility under darkness. In other words, 
in New York City alone there were 45 


fatalities in these four hours which may 
be attributed to the disability under 
which traffic suffers after dark. 

In the hours of darkness in New York 
City the number of fatalities during the 
year is approximately 547, or 44 per cent 
of all fatalities. While the numbers of 
fatalities per hour which occur between 
sundown and midnight are greater than 
in daylight hours the proportion of fa- 
talities during the entire night is less 
than in the daytime because accidents 
are relatively infrequent between mid- 
night and daybreak when few cars and 
pedestrians are on the streets. If, as 
indicated by the foregoing. these 547 
fatalities include an excess of 80 per 
cent attributable to poor visibility. it 
follows that 243 lives are sacrificed in 
New York City per annum by reason of 
poor visibility. 

Similar statistics of fatal traffic acci- 
dents for the state of Connecticut have 
been secured through the courtesy of 
Herbert L. Crapo, Research Director. 
Department of Motor Vehicles. These 
do not appear in Professor Caldwell’s 
paper. Analyzed in a similar way. the 
data are not quite so consistent as those 
for New York City, due to the smaller 
number of fatalities involved, but it de- 
velops that in the hours of 6 to 8 p.m. 


Responsibility 
When the means for large- 

ly reducing traffic accidents 
are so rapidly available in the 
form of improved street 
lighting, that municipality 
takes a serious responsibility 
which holds appropriations 
for street lighting below the 
optimum level. Every hu- 
manitarian and economic 
consideration dictates mate- 
rial increases in appropria- 
tions for street lighting, even 
in the face of the need for 
reducing municipal expendi- 
tures. 

PRESTON S. MILLAR 


and 5 to 7 a.m., there were 21 fatalities 
in the summer months as compared with 
40 fatalities in the winter months — Sinc: 
in the other hours which always occur 
in daylight or after dark the fatalities 
in the winter are about 75 per cent of 
those in summer, it is indicated that in 
Connecticut, if the summer accident rat: 
prevailed, 16 fatalities might be expected 
in the winter months during these hour- 
The total, however, was 40 fatalities, of 
which the excess of 24 or 150 per cent 
may be attributed to pocr visibility in 
these critical hours. 

In the hours of darkness the number 
of traffic fatalities during the year in 
Connecticut is approximately 280 or 67 
per cent of all fatalities. If these fatali 
ties include an excess of 150 per cent 
attributable to poor visibility, it follows 
that 168 lives are sacrificed in Connecti 
cut per annum because of poor visibility 
in the streets. 

The New York statistics are applicable 
to a congested area in which the use of 
automobile headlights is prohibited. In 
my opinion, the number of traffic acci- 
dents would be greater if headlights 
were permitted on the streets. In Con- 
necticut the streets of cities and towns 
are lighted, as are a few highways. but 
the rural districts are not lighted. Auto- 
mobile headlights are permitted and are 
used generally after dark. If the two 
sets of statistics with which | arm more 
familiar be averaged, they yield the in- 
dication that 50 per cent of the fatalities 
which occur after dark may be attributed 
to poor visibility. 

The numbers of lives estimated to be 
sacrificed per annum because of poor 
visibility in New York City and in Con- 
necticut are as follows: 


New York 
City Connecticut 
Approximate population. 7,000,000 1,600,000 
Lives estimated lost be- 
cause of poor visibility 
Lives lost per 100,000 A 
3.5 10.9 
Lives lost per 100,000 
registered cars....... 31.3 30.8 


With more comprehensive data from 
other sources analyzed in this same way 
it should be possible to arrive at a [alr 


= 
ighting 


THE 


ly urate estimate on a national basis 
of the number of lives sacrificed through 
motor vehicle accidents because of poor 
visibilty. It is hoped that such data 
will be made available in the near future 


in order that such estimates may be es- 
tablished on a fairly reliable basis. 
Taking the two sets of statistics imme- 
diately available, and applying their in- 
dications on a nation-wide basis, we have: 


Numper oF Lives Sacriricep Because 
or Poor Vistpmity on Srreets 
(Mean of indications from New York City and 
Connecticut) 
On basis of 120,000,000 population...... 8,400 
On basis of registered motor vehicles.... 10.865 


The number of fatalities in New York City is 
relatively low. In estimating on a national basis 
the total fatalities attributable to poor visibility, 
the indications of New York York City and 
Connecticut statistics have been averaged, which 
probably means that the figures are conservative. 
(Nore: Connecticut figures per 100,000 regis- 
ed cars are based upon 1930 registration of 
26 cars. The 1931 figure is not avaliable at 


the moment.) 


HAUNCEY ALLEN PARK, of ap- 

proximately 8 acres, which was 

donated to the city of Westfield. 
Mass., by Albert Steiger in 1928, is now 
utilized by the Westfield High School and 
the public for recreational purposes. It 
is directly in front of the High School. 
and not only adds to the attractiveness 
of that structure, but is destined to be- 
come a Civic recreational center. The 
Park Commission of Westfield, under 
the direction of former Mayor Louis L. 
Keefe and of the present Mayor. have 
made landscape studies and, during the 
past three years, have planted shrub- 
bery and trees that greatly enhance the 
appearance of the park. In addition to 
the planting, a fountain and a lagoon 
have been established. The landscaping 
has created a very beautiful approach to 
the High School for a distance equivalent 
to two city blocks. 

There is a winding walk through the 
park, traversing its entire length and so 
located as to meet the sidewalks of all 
thoroughfares approaching the park. This 
walk and its. surroundings are illumin- 
ated by seventeen 250-candlepower street 
series lamps mounted in octagonal lan- 
terns on Westinghouse Hollowspun gran- 
ite standards spaced approximately 100 
feet apart, and with light centers 13 feet 
high. This equipment harmonizes with 
the surroundings and presents a dignified 
and distinctive appearance. 


The Park Commission, consisting of 
Archie D. Robinson, Chairman, J. Wells 
Loomis, Superintendent, Mrs. Jeanette A. 
Ives, Seeretary, Percy N. Hall and Peter 
Marichak, has made elaborate plans for 
the further development of the park, in- 
cluding the lighting. of a winding walk 
on the other side of the park and the 
addition of a pienic ground for the 
school children, a wading pool and an 
electrie fountain. 
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Adequate Lighting Imperative 
The foregoing deals only with fatalities. 


The records non-fatal accidents are 


ot 
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nating engineers must 


susceptible of like analysis and should their part in reducing 


yield valuable indications to supplement 
the foregoing. 

The one way to prevent this great loss 
of life is adequately to light the streets 
and highways with fixed lights. In this 
there are two problems which are of 


current concern. 


For the illuminating engineering fra- 
ternity there is the problem of applying dents more than its cost. 
their art in the design and installation of 
street lighting in such a way as to secure 
the maximum of visibility for the money 
which is available for street-lighting ex- 
The street-lighting art has 
advanced in the last few years, but street 
lighting still suffers too much from glare 
which militates against visibility and is 


penditure. 


the outstanding weakness of street and loss of property for which 
installations More 


highway 


ATTRACTIVE LIGHTING IN CHAUNCEY ALLEN PARK, WESTFIELD, MASS 


lighting 


Modern Lighting Equipment in a Park 


fatalities 
factory manner. 


highway lighting. 


light on the streets will help, but illun 
diminishing glare from street sources 


s to be carried out in 


Professor 


OS 
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The other aspect of the problem had 
to do with appropriations for street and 
Caldwell’s 
paper shows that a trebling of expendi 


tures for street lighting would save the 


proportion are readily 


dents are responsible 


By RAYMOND H. COWING 
Mayor, 
Westfieid. Mass. 


Another view in the park appears below 


community through reduced trafhe acei 
means 
for reducing traffic accidents by a large 
even the patent need for curtailing mu 
nicipal expenditures constitutes a reason 
for holding down appropriations for 
service to the public which appears di 
rectly contributory to the saving of life 
to the elimination of suffering and to the 
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New Bridge and Entrance Layout at 


Hamilton, Ont., Effectively Lighted 


AMILTON, ONT., recently 
H opened its new high-level bridge. 
‘ replacing a 180-foot two-hinged 
arched span across the Desjardins Canal. 
The old bridge, constructed in 1896, had 
piers and abutments of stone masonry, a 
20-foot roadway with a 5-foot sidewalk 
on the west side, and a wood-plank deck 
reinforced with steel traffic plates. The 
new bridge crosses the canal at a level 
10 feet lower than the old bridge and has 
a 54-foot roadway with an 8-foot side- 
walk at each side. It is a steel canti- 
lever structure with a center suspended 
span. The distance from center to cen- 
ter of the piers is 220 feet, including the 
suspended span of 55 feet. The dis- 
tance between the bearings at the abut- 
ments is 359 feet, 4 inches, and the 
overall length is 476 feet, 6 inches. 


Entrance Design Competition 


The entrance scheme was the result 
of a competition which was open to ar- 
tists of Canada and the British Empire. 
The first prize was awarded to the firm 
of which C. Bergstrom was the architect, 
the second to Dunnington-Grubb, and the 
third to J. M. Lyle, of Hamilton. The 
Parks Board, however, reserved the right 
to use the best features of each plan in 
its development, planning as it did to 
make the entrance “the most beautiful in 


NIGHT VIEW OF THE HIGH-LEVEL BRIDGE, HAMILTON, ONT. 


America.” The bridge itself was de- 
signed by James, Proctor and Redfern. 
Ltd., consulting engineers, in conjunc- 
tion with W. L. MeFaul, City Engineer, 
and John M. Lyle, architect, was em- 
ployed in consulting capacity by the for- 
mer. The pylons, one of the most im- 
portant features of the design, are faced 
with Queenston stone, and later on will 
be floodlighted, so that this bridge will 
stand out as a monument at night as well 
as by day. 

At the formal opening Mayor John 
Peebles stated that the work of making 


GENERAL VIEW OF HAMILTON’S HIGH-LEVEL BRIDGE 


The bridge crosses both a railroad and a canal 


TRAFFIC CIRCLE AT HIGHWAY JUNCTION 


the heights more beautiful and attractive 
had been well done and had earned the 
approval of the great body of citizens. 
Hamilton, the Mayor continued, laid 
claim to having one of the finest en- 
trances of any city on the continent. 


Lighting Equipment 


The lighting equipment of the bridge 
proper consists of 12 Paragon Senior 
lighting units equipped with Bilux re- 
fractors and 300-watt lamps, while the 
entrance scheme uses 79 Paragon Senior 
units having Bilux refractors and 500- 
watt lamps, this equipment being sup- 
plied by the Canadian Westinghouse Co. 
Twelve ornamental cast-iron lanterns, 
erected near the bridge pylons. each il- 
luminated by eight 50-watt lamps, were 
manufactured jointly by Metal Studios, 
Ltd., of Hamilton, and Canadian West- 
inghouse. The lamps are so designed 
that they will conceal floodlighting pro- 
jectors mounted inside the lanterns. 

At the junction of No. 6 and 8 high- 
ways with No. 2 highway a rotary system 
of traffic has been initiated and three 
Red-head warning beacons are mounted 
on solid 6-foot cast iron newels on safety 
islands. They have ruby glass refractors 
with 150-watt lamps. which flash on and 
off by means of mercury flasher mechan- 
isms, mounted in the base of the newel. 
The newels are finished in white Duco, 
and a 50-watt lamp serves to illuminate 
each newel and immediate surroundings. 
while the large lamp in the ruby refrac- 
tor gives the warning signal. The total 
lumens distributed in the entrance 
scheme are 888,000. of which 118,000 are 
confined to the bridge proper and ‘70+ 
000 are distributed over the entrance 
area, thus giving it exceptional lighting. 
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The cornerstone of this new City Hall and 
War Memorial was laid on Armistice Day of 
1931. The finished building, described on 
page 84, was dedicated by the city of Newton, 
Vass., on Armistice Day of 1932. 


That America may celebrate on Armistice 
Day of 1933 a nation-wide victory in the war 
against depression, the early starting of con- 
structive enterprise on a large scale is essen- 
tial. Where added and unneeded building 
for competitive manufacture and trade might 
now do more harm than good, added con- 
struction of public buildings, water works, 
sewerage systems, waste-disposal plants, 
street paving, improved street lighting and 
other municipal and county improvement ac- 
tivities would do much to substitute jobs for 
doles and prosperity for unemployment, with 
present and future benefit to all concerned, 


Helpful suggestions for the stimulation of 
public works and the practice of constructive 
municipal economy will be found on pages 


5, 47-48, 67-68 and 75-76 of this issue. 
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